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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

rilK b'OURril EDITION. 


The present Edition has been carehilly levjsed and 
corrected throughout. By further enlarging the 
pages, as well as by condensing tbal pait wlncli trcvVls 
or ♦Vac interpretation of Scri\>ture, tlie Author has 
obtained looin, without increasing the price of the 
volume, ior immctoia^ additions; which, he trusts, 
will be found to render this Manual more permanently 
useful as a Compendious Introduction to the ytudy 
of the Jh'ble, and not unwortliy a continuance of 
that patronage with which bis labours have hitheito 
been honoured. 




PREFACE. 


The little Manual, now offered to the Public, has been 
undertaken in consequence of requests lont^ since coin- 
niunicatcd to the Author, and frequently repealed, that 
he would prepare an Analysis or Abridgment of the 
lour octavo volumes of his larger “ Introduction to the 
p Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
as an assistant to the Studies of (jlcntlemen at the Uni- 
versities and other Seminaries oC Theological Literature, 
as also of those individuals who may respectively possess 
that work, and to whom such an au\iV\ary would be ac- 
ceptable. At the same time, the present volume has been 
so arranged, as to form a Comprrhensire Guide to the 

i Study of the Bible ^ adapted to the use of (;enri{Al 
REA DICKS : it will be Ibund to contain, 

I, A Summary of the Evidences of the Genuineness, 
Inspiration, &c. of the Holy Scriptures, refuting the most 
modern objections of Infidels ; 

11. An Outline of the Literary History, Criticism, and 
(Interpretation of the llible ; 

III. A Compendium of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities ; and 

IV. Introductory Prefaces to the several Books of 
Scripture, 

In preparing this Manual for the press, the order of the 
larger Introduction has generally been followed ; the 
Parts and Books, into which it is divided, corresponding 
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PREFACE. 


with the volumes and parts of volumes in that work. 
I'hose bibliographical critical, and other details only have 
been omitted, which cither would not admit of abridg- 
ment, or which would be uninteresting to the generality 
of English readers. In lieu of the copious Lists of Books 
on every department of Sacred Literature contained in 
his larger work, the Author has subjoined, in an Appen- 
dix, a Catalogue of the mosf valuable books on the study 
of the Scriptures, principally those which are most easily 
to be procured, with occasional bibliographical n^'tices, 
and with their current prices. And he has also given a 
List of Select Chapters of the Bible, forming an Epitome 
of the Old and New Testaments, adapted to perusal in 
the family or in private, together with chronological and 
other Tables ; which he trusts, with the Divine blessing 
on his labours, will contribute to facilitate the devout 
and attentive reading of ‘‘the Holy Scriptures, which 
ALONE arc able to make us wise unto salvation, th hough 
FAITH which is in Christ Jesus. * 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK 


T. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
THE Holy SciimuREs. Sixth Edition^ in 4 lar^e volumes^ Hvo. Wdh 
Maps, and numerous Fac^Simdes ^ BUdical MSS. Price *)/. 

THIS Work, whicli has occupied the Author’s bc«t attention and labours for 
more than hurts’ years, is offered to the biblical student and to divines, as a 
comprehensive Manual of Sacred Literature, dif'et>ted from the labours of the nuMt 
eminent bibh^al critics, both British and loretgn. Its plan, and the iiianncr in 
wiiirh it is executed, have been hunouretl with the approbation of the most distin. 

( [Uislied scholars and critics in Great Britain, as well as in North America, where thrM 
arge stercoty|x;d impressions have been sold ; and it h.is become a 'i'ext Book in 
the Universities and other Theological Beminanes of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


CRITICAL TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF THIS WO RK- 

( 1 .) The First Fdilion. 

“ Of all the works which of late years have been presented to the notice 
of the biblical stiulent, this is one of the most correct and useful. It is an f.v. 
CYCLOPEDIA of iiiF.oLooK AL KvowLE(K.K. It IS a Complete abridgment of many 
extensive treatises of the most celebrated divines, both of our own and foreign 
countries : and it entitles its Author to the gratitude and apnroljation of every lover 
of the sacred volume.” — Classical Journal, September, loli). 


“ This elaborate work reflerts great crcilit on the learning and industry of its 
Aut^'^f, and is, upon the whole, well ealculatetl to answer the purposes fur which it 
WAS designed,” — Bhiti!iii Citiuc, June, IHlilL 

** It is saying much, yet, as far ns our knowledge of biblical works extends, not 
tito much, to as>ert of these volumes, that they constitute the most imiwrtant theo- 
logical publication of their kind, which has appeared in this or any other country fur 
some years. ... No well a^sorted theological library can be long without it ; 
and even fliosc students in divinity, whose fiecuniary resources are too lirnitetl to 
admit ot w.uitoii expenditure, would do well, 04 the score of economy, to include 
these volumes in ihcir library.” — Christian Ousekver, iCovember, 181'J. 


“ This work we bring forward witli confidence to the notice of our readers, as the 
very best IntuHluelion to the I'tittcal Study of the Holy Scriptures, in the whole 
compass of English literature. It has engaged the attention of the Author for a 
considcralile miinber of years, uiul is replete with proofs of hia industry ; iior is 
this the only qualifieatioii for the uiidei taking, whirh is displayed in tJic execution 
of the work: it exhibits a .sound judgment and con'iidcrablc ability. It is alto, 
gether an invaluable work, and cannot fad of procuring for the author the warm 
commendation of every liberal Scholar. To the Biblical Student it may bo safely 
recommended, as aflbrdijighiin more A.ssisTANcEin the pursuit of hia proiier object, 
the knowledge ol the Si’riptures, than any other publication whatever, and as cn. 
titled to a fdace tn his library, whether it be large or small, among the books which 
he Will never regret having purchased.'* 

** Wc are greatly pleased with the serious spirit which pervades these volumes ; a 
spirit which, we regret to say, has not always distinguisncd the labours of lublical 
critics. Too many of them have treated the literature of the Scriptures as a subject 
of speculation, apart from its real utility in assisting the understanding to apprehend 
the design and import of revelation, for the purpose of applying its truths and influ- 
enoff to the heart. * • * To how great advantage, compared with some other 
writers, docs the present Author appear!*' Eclectic Review, January, 1819. 


** In recommending, in the strongest manner, this very im]iortant work to the 
esrefVil study of young ministers, wc feel oursclvt's discharging an imfiortant 
duty, not merely to the praiseworthy labours of the Author himself, but to those 
on whom the bo|X! of the Church of Christ, as to future years, princifially reposes. 

'* The work before us is certainly one of the most valuable ever published, to 
assist 111 such attainments j and the Christian world owes to its excellent and inde. 
fatigabic Author its best thanks. For ourselves, wc think it an indispensable 
addition to the library of every young minister } and it will be more creditable to 
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him to woar a few snitii of clothes to a deeper rtistiness in order to obtain it, than to 
deprive liiinKolf of its guidance by allcj^ing that it is expensive."— • Weslkvan* 
METiiuuitiT Magazine, 


“ Without some capacity and taste for the critical study of the Scriptures, the 
man of Cj(x 1 must be poorly qualified for his work; and the faitli of those 
whom he instructs, will sc.ircely be made to stand on the wisdom of God. 
Every book, which is so ably adapted to assist in this department of ministerial 
qualification, as this of Mr. Horne's, ought to be received with the warmest gratu 
tuda : and its circulation should be promoted by ail who wish well to the cause of 
Christ. 

“ As a book of reference, this work is really invaluable. We know of no book 
which will so clf(>ctually .nd the researches of a scholar. It contains, in every 
department of which ir treats, innumerable and most accurate references to those 
works, which examine tlie subject under coiisidcrution more fully than the bounds 
of bis undertaking permitted." — London Ciikisiian iNbi'RticroK, Aprily 1819. 


** This work contain.s every information which the general reader of Scripture 
can iiossibly require : but to clergymen, and to those who are preparing tor the 
■acred olHce, it is an invaluable inai.ual ; and (what is no mean consiueration) it 
is also a cheap one." — Lrii.u\uv rA.NORAMA, Srptcmln’r, 1818. 


*' It is all it pretends to be, and even more, being written with a judicious per- 
miciiity, and executed uitli a degree of correctness that we do not olleii witness." 
Evanuelical Magazine, October, 1^ 18. 


(2.)^r/ie Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Editions^ 

'* The Catalogue of Intrmliictions shall now be closed with the following work ; 
— * Al>> Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
by Thoutas Harlwell Horne, A. M.’ The first edition was published in 1818, in two 
octavo* foluines : but the Author’s materials so increasetl afler the publication ot 
the first edition, that in 18121 he piiblishcd a second edition, comprising four octavo 
volumes. It is an Introduction both to the Old and to the New Testament, and 
contains a greater variety of matter than any other Introduction to the Bible. 
The first volume relates to the Geninnoticss and Inspiration of the Bible; the 
second to Scrqiture CnticiMii and Interpretation ; the third to Scripture Geography 
and Antiquities ; and the fourth volume contains particular Introductions to the 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. The work is accompanied with Mafw. 
and Fac-similes of various bililical Manuscripts. U|>on the whole, it is a very useful 
publication, and does great credit to the industry and rcrearches of the indefatigable 
Author." — Bishop MaUSH’s U'ctmcs on the Criticism atui Intcrptviathni vf the 
BibUy pp. bily 53., tuition of 1828. 


** We regard the Indexes and Apjicndices of these volumes as greatly enhancing 
their value They enable the reader to turn so readily to any article he may wish 
to consult, that he is not discouraged from seeking what he desires, by any diffi- 
culty ill finding it. 

** Those who have been deeply versed in biblical studies and enquiries, will doubtless 
find in these volumes much with which they are already familiar. Were it other, 
wise, the work would certaiulv be less valuable than it is ; for its avowcii design is 
to communicate biblical and theological knowledge of the most useful kind. £ru. 
dite theologians, however, will here find not a iitUc, which, if not absolutely new in 
Its substanccy is frequently presented under a new a^eet j and much in a condensed 
form, which, proliably, they had gleaned ftoin the laborious perusal of many volumes. 
They will likewise find a reference to recent writers of the nigbest authority in ccr. 
tain parts of hiblic.il criticism, by which their further researches jwill be facilitated. 

'* But to the young bililical student; whetTier layman, clergyman, or cai. didate for 
the holy ministry, these vului ics iv ill prove an invaluable treasure. If carefi>lly read, 
they will fhrnish bun at once with the most useful partof knowleilge, on the subjects 
to which they relate; they will greatly aid him in the choice of other books for his 
library ; and, whenever iiiforin.ui()n is desired, more particular and extensive than 
that which the volumes impart, they will direct him to the authors which he may 
most advantageously consult. Sup|)n«ing a thcf>Iogical student to possess the origj. 
nals of the Sacred Scuptures, with the usual helps fur studyipg them, Cruden’s Cm. 
cordancp, and oi e gcKid English Commentator, wc have no hesitation In giving it as 
our judgment, that the next money which he expends for books, would be better 
laid out in the purolKise of these volumes than of any other with which we are ac- 
qUainted. 



Lately published, by the Author of this Work, xvii 


Mr. Horne’s work abounds, as it ought to do, with quotations from writers of emi- 
nence. His own style is easy and perspicuous; his sentiments, so far as we have 
been able to collect them, arc pious anti evangelical He is a niinistcr in the csta- 
blished Church of England, and his attachment to it isaiiparent; yet he Is not 
bigoted or sectarian. lie aiipears as ready to ticstow merited praise on writers of 
other communions, as on thn.se of his own. He states that it w.ia his own want of 
such a«Bistance as, in this work, he has endeavoured to fiiinish, which first put him 
(and principally with a view to his own improvement) on making the enquiries and 
rcsearcliCK, the result of which lie has here given to the world We should hava 
deemed ourselves fortunate to have met with such a ])iiblication in our early years, 
and we therefore feel it to bo a duty to recommend it to our younger clerical brethren, 
in terms of no equivocal imiiort.’* — The Ciihistjan Advocate (Philadelphia), 

March, 1826. 

** Every Biblical Student may be congratulated on the opportunity which he pos- 
sesses, of acquiring, in these approved volumes, the most comprehensive digest of 
biblical erudition, extant in ii^glish Literature.*'— Ki'LErric IIeview, January, 1822. 


** We consider this work so important to the Study of the Scrifitures, that no 
clergyman of any denomination should, but from nece.s.*.ity, be without it, and so ne- 
cessary an a]ipendngc to the library of every institution for educating young persons 
for the niini.>!try, that l.ty gentlemen who have this object at heart can hardly 
bestow three guineas better, than in presenting it where it is not supplied, and where 
the funds are toocoritractctl to afford it, as we fear may sometimes lie the case. Wc 
need hardly add, that it would be a most acccidablc ])rescnt tojwor clergymen and 
dissenting ministers ; for it is not a party work;, and would lx> equally serviceable to 
butli — Evanukmcal Magazine, Frbiuary, IH22 


“ To the library of every lover of the Holy Scriptures, who has the leisure to 
peruse It, this elaborate wiirk will form a most valuable addition; but to the biblical 
student and to voung ministers, it is at once indispensable and invaluable; no single 
work on any ot the tour main branches of biblical study, which are here so copiously 
treated, having, we helievefcvcr issued from the press’ which comprehends so much 
information in it.self, or points out by references so ample, where that information 
in*:;’ he obtaiiunl, without which the Scriptures can neither be fully understood nor 
explained Almost every author of note has been consulted by the industry of the 
Author ; and tiie most important contributions of the learning, researcli, and observ. 
ation of others, will be here found collected, and arranged with n sober and tempe- 
rate judgment, and under the guidance of the light ot evangelical truth. The last is 
an important circumstance, and renders the work sajc as well as inbtructive."— 
WENLEYAN.MEiiioiii.sT MAGAZINE, June, 1822. 


** The utility of tiiis work, as a kind ot text book to the theological student, is 
obviously very great ; and its value, as a book of refiTcnce on biblical subjects, can 
scarcely be rat^ too high. It brings into small compass a vast mass of important 
infbrmation : explains various difiicuUics ; rcconcile.s apparently contradictory pas. 
sages ; and points out numerous sources of extensive and valuable information. 
The specimens of diflerciit manuscripts, versions, Ac. arc well executed; and the 
maps, plans, &c. are drawn from the best authorities, and well engraved. The nu- 
mefous abridgments, quotations, &c. are made with considerable judgment, and 
comprise the latent discoveries of biblical critic*: so that we are favoured, not only 
with the expn<>itioii*i of antient writers, but with those, also, of our own times. Mr. 
Horne has evidently spared neither labour nor cx|)cnse, to render his work as perfbet 
as possible. Mr. Horne’s own observations, also, are sensible and judicious, and 

every way deserving of scilous attention We cannot but recommend 

the work to our clerical readers, and to theological students in general, as highly 
instructive and eminently useful.”— Christian Guardian, March, 1827. 

** By enlarging the page” [of the sixth edition 2, “ and abridging whore abridgment 
was practicable, room lias been madb for not less than 250 pages, one half of which 
is brevier matter, without enlarging the bulk of the work more than two sheets and 
I half, and without increasing the price. The author has evidently spared neither 
Idbour Dor expense in endeavouring to render this edition of the work as complete 
as |ios|ible. Some of the books, umich he has liberally used, must have cost him a 
considerable sum. 

We furthermost cordially recommend it to all who arc desirous of obtaining in- 
formation on (he vast variety of topics connected with the origin, history, interpret- 
ation, and correct understanding of the Holy ScriiHures. It is a book, which ought 
to be in the library ofe^ery minister, and we know of few which would form a more 
valuable present (Vom the more affluent mcmliers of a congregation, to him who has 
Che spiritual oversight of them ; but whose circumstances, perhaps, may render it 
impossible for him to procure them at hii own expense.”— ConoRBa ation al Maoa. 
ziNB, March, 18S8L 



CRITICAL TESTIMONfil^, 

In Favour of this Work. 


** Wk have no hesitation in afYirmin^Ty that it is in reality — what 
its title imports — a Coiiipondiotis Introiluction to the Study of the 
liiblc. It combines a multiplicity of subjects, yet methodically ar- 
ranged ; it is brief, yet comprehensive, touching upon most of the ques- 
tions on wliich the less informed can desire instruction ; and the whole 
is executed in a style simple, perspicuous, and unallecled. We there- 
fore most earnestly recommend it to the youth of both sexes ; also to 
those who liavo not the time nor means for consulting Mr. Horne's 
larger Treatise; to those who are commencing their biblical studies ; 
to all, in shoit, who wish to read the Bible with seriousnr>s and 
attention, as at once the shortest and most complete JManual in the 
English Language." — Christian IIemkmiiram lr. Feb, 1827. 

** It preserves all that is most valuable in Mr. Horne's more ela- 
borate and voluminous work : while, at the same time, it can never 
supplant its distinguished predecessor as a Book of Reference. The 
Compendious Introduction is the chkavkst work in the language on 
the siihject of Biblical Criticism." — Evangelical Magazine, J'V- 
hruart/, 1827. 

it is (juitc an acquisition, as an analysis of his large work, and as 
bringing many of its important points before us. It would form an 
ndmirahlo text-book to any theological professor ; and the general 
scholar will find it to his advantage to consult it, if he has not time to 
go into the multifarious details of the Critical Iiitroduction. It is 
beautifully printed, contains a large quantity of matter, and the maps 
and other illustrative engravings and vignettes arc admirably exe- 
cuted." — CuNGUi-u vnoNAL Magazink. Marcli IH27. 

“ To those who cannot afford to purchase Mr. Horne's larger 
work, and even to those who possess it, this volume will be found 
exceedingly valuable." — Home Missionary Magazine, February, 
1827. 

** We can cordially recommend it as a valuable compendium of 
information connected with the interpretation of Scripture." — Wes- 
leyan- Methodist Magazine, March, 1827. 

The contents of a Library condensed into a single volume." — 
Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1827. 

** Cc livre’est I'analyRO d*un ouvrage en quatre volumes du m£me auteur, intitule 
* Introduction I'Kliidc Critique ot & la Science des Saintes Kcritures.' 11 eat 
t'^ent avec clarte et precision, et il jwut (^vitcr de longues et fastidieuscs rccherches. 
Ceux qui d^sircnt connaitre la v^rite touchant dc Id n?ligion revi^l^ pourront le con- 
lulter Avee fruit ; Ics prouves dc Li rchgion ChnUieniie s’y trouvent plac^es dans un 
meillour ordre que dans beaiicoup d’ouvragcs du meme genre, et sont accompagn^es 
dvs documens cl reflexions, que I'on ne trouve point aillcurs. Ce volume contient 
un ^ ppendicc et une Table tics Matidres, qui cn rendent la lecture plus facile." — 
llBvt'B ENCTCLOPBDiquE, Ju'tn, \wn, p. 9, 70. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 


ETC. ETC. 


PART 1. 

ON TIIL (lENUlNExVESS, AUTHENTIC H V, IVSPIHATION, 
ETC. OF THE HOLY .StUIPTUUCS, 

Chapteu L 

ON III! MdSSIlV, J>rc. OF A UlVlNli, K£.\I I ATION. 

I. RrvELAiioN defined. 

Revelation is a discovery by God to man of Himself 
or of Ilis will, over and above what He lias made known 
by the light of nature, or reason. 

II. A Divine Revelation possible. 

No one, who believes that there is a God of infinite 
wisdom, power, and knowledge, can reasonably denj^ the 
possibility of His making a revelation of Himself, and of 
His will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from 
the discoveries made by men themselves, in the mere 
natural and ordinary use of their own powers. To admit 
the existence of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
is a glaring contradiction. Though we cannot explain in 
wfiat manner ideas originate, or are impressed upon the 
human mind ; yet since we know that this is effected in 
various ways, it is reasonable to suppose that God can 
act upon the mind, in order to imjmrt to us the knowledge 
of his will. And if so, he can do it in such a manner as 
to give those, to whom such revelation is made, an assur- 
ance that it proceeds from himself. 
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III. The PiioBAHiLiTY of sucli Rcvclation appears from 
the two following arguments : 

1. Prom the general sense of mankind in every age, 
w'ho believed' that divine revelations were probable : and 
from the credit given to pretended revelations, thus evinc- 
ing a consciousness of their own ignorance, and the need 
of a supernatural illumination. 

2. Prom the confession of some of the wisest philoso- 
phers, tliat they stood in need of such a revelation, and 
the Ijope they expressed that God would at some future 
time vouchsafe to make one. 

IV. Divine Revelation is not only possible and pro- 
bable, but NECMSSAIIY : 

1. Prom the utter inability of mere human reason to 
attain any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, of 
the true happiness of man, or of a future state, as is evi- 
dent I'roni the endless dilferenccs and inconsistences which 
prevailed among the most celebrated antient philoso- 
phers, sovic of whom taught immoral doctrines, while the 
intluence of ftU was very inconsiderable, both in rectify- 
ing the notions, and in reforming the lives of mankind. 
Thus 

(l.) Their hleas respecting the Nature and Worship of God 
wcrc^lark, confused, and imperfect. 

(‘i.) They were ignorant of the true account of the Creation of 
the World. Also, 

( 5 .) Of the Origin of K\il, and the cause of the depravity and 
misery which actually exist among mankind. 

( l.) Of any Method hy which a Reconciliation could be effected 
bet ween God and man. 

( 5 .) Of Divine Grace and Assistance towards our attainment of 
Virtue and perseverance in it. 

(g.) They had only dark and confused notions of the Siwnmtm 
Bomim or Supreme Felicity of man: 

(7.) They had weak and iinpcrfect notions concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ; and also concerning 

(8.) The certainty of the Eternal Rewards and Punishments of 
a Future State, and the Resurrection of the Body. 
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2. From the defective instructions of the best of the 
pliilosophers, which, moreover, were iinsiiited to the 
common people, and which they wanted authority to 
enforce in practice. 

3. From the gross ignorance and idolatry universally 
prevalent among unenlightened heathen nations. 

V. Refutation of the Objection that Philosophy and 
Right Reason are sufficient to instruct men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is a fact, that the doctrines of Christ have had a 
more powerful influence upon men, than all the reasonings of 
philosophers : and though modern opposers of Revelation ascribe 
the ignorance ami corruption of the heathen, not to the insiifli- 
cicncy of the light of reason, but to their non-iinprovement of 
that light; yet, if this were true, it would not [)rove that there is 
no need of a revelation, because it ix ccHain that the i)hiU)s(»phers 
wanted sonic higher assistance than that of reason. 

2, Notwithstanding the pretences of modern deists to superior 
wisctoni, it is a fact that they have borrowed ahno^^t all their \vis(* 
and true observations from Divine Revelation. It is oyie thing to 
perceive that the rules of life, which are laid before us, are 
agreeable to reason, and mwlhcr thing to discover them by the 
mere liglit of reason. 

5. Besides, the speculations of modern deists concerning reli- 
gion are so glaringly contratlictory, and tlieir ethical precepts arc 
so utterly subversive of every principle of morality, as to demon- 
strate the necessity of a divine revelation now, in order to lead 
mankind to the knowledge of God, and of their duty to one an- 
other, 

VI. Possiblb: Means of affording a Revelation. 

There appear to be only two ways of doing this, viz. 

1. An immediate Revelation to each individual ; or, 2. A 
Commission given by God to certain persons to make 
known his will, accompanied with indisputable credentials 
of their being delegated by him. The former method 
would be ineffectual : for either the freedom of the will 
must be destroyed, or else it would fill the w’orld with 
continual impostures and pretences to revelation. The 
latter method, therefore, is the most eligible and satisfac- 
B 2 
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tory; and writing was the best means of transmitting 
such a revelation, on account of 

1. The uncertainty and insecurity of oral traditiop. 

2. The greater secuiity and permanence of writing. 

y. The fairness and openness which is the result of 
writing. 

4. The importance of the matter, the variety of the 
subjects, and the design of the institutions contained in 
the books, which Jews and Christians receive as contain- 
ing a divine revelation. 


ClIAPTEU IT. 

ON TJIE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
OLD AND NEW 1 ESTAMF.NTS. 

Section 1. — Genuineness and Authenticity of the Old Testament. 

I. Gf:nuineness and Authenticity defined. 

A (tenuine Book is one, that is written by the person 
whose name it bears. — An Authentic Book is one, in 
which matters of fact are related, as they really happened. 

There arc two classes of proof; 1. Historical Testimony 
or External Evidefice ; and 2. Internal Evidence arising 
from an examination of the Books themselves. 

II. Historical Testimony, or External Evidence. ' 

1. The persons contemporary with any Hebrew 
writer, whose books they transcribed, knew by whom 
they were written ; and, having a certain knowledge of 
the author and of the age in which he lived, delivered 
them to their descendants, and these again to their 
posterity. 

2. The small number of, books, extant at the time 
when the books of the Old Testament were written, 
would render fraud impossible. 

3. The Hebrews or Jews, by testifying that these 
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books are genuine, become witnesses against tliem- 
selves, and their testimony consequently is unexcep- 
tionable. 

4. A particular tribe was consecrated for the express 
purpose of watching over the preservation of these books. 

5. The testimony of the antient Jews, of which we 
have an unbroken chain: and the fact that the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, usually called the Sep- 
tuagint, was executed at Alexandria tw^o hundred and 
eighty-two years before the Christian a*ra. 

III. Interna r. Evidence, arising from an examin- 
ation of the Books themselves. 

Arg. 1. The dilicrcncc in language, st^ le, and manner 
of writing, proves that the Books of the Old 'festament 
must have been w'ritten at \arious times and by ditfererit 
persons. As Hebrew ceased to be spoken as a living 
language soon after the Babylonish captivity, all those 
books must be nearly as antieut as that captivity: and 
as they could not all be written in the so?t?e age, some 
must be considerably more antient. 

Ai'fi. '2. The 11 ) altitude of minutely particular cir- 
cumstances of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in 
tlie books of the Old Testament i& a further argument 
both of their genuineness and authenticity ; because no 
forger of false accounts superabounds in such peculiar- 
ities, or could furnish them : and because such forgeries 
or falsehoods could be easily detected and exposed. 

IV. Proofs of the Genuineness and Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch in particular. 

This is manifest, 

d. From the Language in which it is written, the 
simplicity and archaisms of which prove it to be the 
earliest of all the Hebrew sacred books. 

2. From the Nature of the Mosaic Law, as contained 
in the four last books of Moses. 

These books contain a system of ceremonial and moral laws ; 
which, unless we reject the authority of all history, were observed 
B 3 
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by tlic Israelites, from tlieii* departure out of Eg}pt until liicir 
dispersion at the taking of Jerusalem, Their civil and religious 
polity are so inseparably connected, and many of their insth 
tutions are so connected with historical facts, as to render forger) 
iinpobsible. 

3. From the United Historical Testimony of Jewj 
and (jciitilcs, 

[i] Jrwhh Tcalmonij : — Jesus Christ, Ezra, Daniel, Solomon 
David, Moses, and others; to which is to be added the fact, tha 
the law of MosC'> W’as received by both Jews and Samaritan 
before they became divided into two kingdoms. 

[ii ] Cnifilc Tcslivunti/ : — Manelho, Eupoleimis, Artaj)aiiuf 
Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, Srra!)0, Justin the abbreviator e 
Trogns, Juvenal, and many other writers, testify that Most 
was the leader of the Jews, and the founder of their law 
'fhe great critic Jiungiuus, and Nuinenius, a Pythagorca 
])Iiilosophcr of Apainca, in Syria, both speak highly of Moses 
and Porphyry admitted the genuineness of the Pentateucl 
The Egyptian, fireck, and *llomau authors concur in relatiii 
the tradition respecting the creation, the fall of man, the dclng 
and the dispersion of mankind. 

4, From the contents of the Ponliiteuch. 

Tlic frequent genealogies prove that it was compose 
by a writer of very early date, and from original niab 
rials. 

The geographical details of places bespeak a writ< 
personally present at the transactions recorded. 

The frequent rcpctjtions, which occur in the Pent 
touch, and the neglect of order in delivering tl 
precepts, arc strong proofs, that it has come down 
us precisely as it was written by Moses ; to which ms 
be added coincidences, so minute, latent, indirect, ai 
undesigned, that they could only have been produc< 
by reality and truth influencing the mind and the pen 
the legislator. 
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Section II Genuineness and Authcmicity of tlie New 

Testament. 

I. General Tftle of the New Testament. 

Every thing we know concerning tlie belief, worship, 
manners, and discipline of the first Christians, corresponds 
witli the contents of the books of the New Testament 
now extant, and which therefore arc most certainly the 
primitive instructiojis which they received. The col- 
lection of these books is known by the appellation of 
the New Testament, or New Covenant, (because it con- 
tains the terms of the new covomint, upon uhich (iod is 
))lea‘'e(l to oHer salvation through the mediation of Jesus 
Chris!.] iij oj)position to the doctrines, precej)ts, and 
promise, s of the .Mosaic dis[)ensation, which Saint Vaul 
terms the Old Covenant. (2 Cor. iii. G. 11s) 

If. Canox of the New Testament. 

The records, thus collectively termed the New Tes- 
tament, consist of twenty-seven books, composed on 
various occasions, and at dlHerent li)nes and places, by 
eight dilferent auth(n*s contemporary with Jesus Christ, 
wliosc liistorjr they cither relate, together with the first 
propagation of his religion, or unfold the doctrines, prin- 
ciples, and precepts of Christianity. 

III. The Genuineness and Autiienticitv of the 
New Testament arc proved, not only from arguments 
which demonstrate that it is not spurious, but also from 
positive evidence arising from the impossibility of forgery, 
and from direct external or historical evidence. 

Of all the grounds, that cither have been or may be 
^signed for denying a work to be genuine, not one can 
justly be applied to the New Testament; for 

1. No one doubted of its genuineness and authenticity 
when it first appeared. 

2. No antient accounts are on record, whence we may 
conclude it to be spurious. 

3. No considerable period of time elapsed after the 

B 1 
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death of the Apostles, in which the New Testament was 
unknown. On the contrary, it is mentioned not only by 
their contemporaries, but also by succeeding writers. 

4. No arguments can be brought in its disfavour from 
the nature ot its style, which is exactly such as might be 
expected from the writers of its several books. 

5. No facts arc recorded, which happened after the 
death of the apostles. 

6. No doctrines or precepts are maintained, which 
contradict their known tenets. 

IV. Positive Evidence : 

1. The absolute impossibility of* forgery arising from 
the nature of the thing itself; because it is impossible to 
establish forged writings as authentic where there are 
persons strongly inclined and- qualified to detect fraud, as 
w’as the case both with Jews and Gentiles. 

2. External or Historical Evidence. 

[i.} The Books of the New Testament are quoted or alluded 
to, times intunncrahlc, by a series of Christian writers as well 
as by adversaries of the Ciiristian faith, who may be traced 
back in regular succcbsion from the present time to the apos- 
tofie age. ♦ 

fii.] The Anticnt Versions of the New Testament arc another 
important evidence for its genuineness and authenticity, as well 
as of its antiquity ; some of them (as the Syriac and several Latin 
versions) being made so early as the close of the first, or at the 
beginning of the second century. 

3. Internal Evidence of the Genuineness and Authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. 

[i.] The Charactkr of the Writers of the New Testament; 
They are said to have been Jews by birth, and of the Jewish 
religion, and immediate witnesses of the events which they hav^ 
recorded. And every page of their writings corresponds with 
their actual character. 

[ii.] The Language and Style. — The Language is Greek, 
which w'as a kind of universal language, just as the French now 
is: but it is /lebrew-Greek, /. e. Greek intermixed w'ith many 
peculiarities from the native dialect of the Jews of Palestine, and 
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consequently such as we might expect from the persons, to whom 
the several parts of tlie New Testament arc ascribed. 

The Style or manner of writing, too, is such as shows that its 
authors were born and educated in the Jewish religion. 

[iii.] The CiRcuMbTANXiALiTY OF Tin: NAUiiATiM-, and the 
coincidence of the accounts delivered in tlie New Testament with 
the history of those times, are also an indisputable internal 
evidence of its authenticity. 


Section III. — On the Uncorrupted Treservation of the Books of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

I. TIic Uncorrupted Preservation of the Old Tes- 
tament is proved from the impossibility of its being 
corrupted : for 

1. There is no proof or vestige whatever of any pre- 
tended alteration ; if the Jew's had wilfully corrupted the 
books of the Old Testament hvfore the time of Cliristand 
his apostles, the prophets would not have passed such an 
heinods oH'cncc in silence: and if they bad been cor- 
rupted in the time of Christ and his apostles, these w'ould 
not have faftd to censure the Jews. If they had been 
mutilated or corrupted after the time of Christ, the Jews 
would unquestionably have expunged or falsified the 
prophecies concerning Christy which were cited by him 
and by his apostles. 

2. In fact, neither before nor after the time of Christ 
could the Jews corrupt the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, before 
that event, any forgery or material corruption would be 
rendered impossible by the reverence paid to these books 
by the Jews themselves, the publicity given to their con- 
tents by the reading of the law in public and in private, 
and by the jealousies subsisting between the Jews and 
Samaritans, and between tbe diflerent sects into which 
the Jews were divided. And since the birth of Christ, 
the Jews and Christians have been a mutual guard and 
check upon each other. 
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f3. Tlie Agreement of all the Manuscripts. 

11. The Intkoiuty and Uncorhuptness of the books 
of the Nkw Testament is manifest, 

1. Troin their contents; for, so early as the two first 
centuries of the Christian a'ra, the veri/ .same facts and 
doctrines were universally received by the Cliristians, 
which we at this time believe on the credit of the New 
Testament. 

2. llecausc an universal corruption of those writings 
was both ini])ossihle and impracticable, in co.isequcnce of 
the early dispersion of copies, which were multiplied and 
disseminated, either in the original Greek or in transla- 
tions, as rapidly as the boundaries of the church in- 
creased, and also in consetiuence of the pfiectual check 
interposed liy the various sects that existed in the Chris- 
tian church, every one of which received and appealed to 
the New Testament, as being conclusive in all matters 
of controversy. Consequently, it was morally impossible 
that they should falsify or corrupt it in any fundamental 
article, in order to favour their peevdiar tenets, or to erase 

'a single scntoncc,Avithout being detected by thousands. 

3. Trom the agreement of all the manusmpts, the va- 
rious readings in which arc not only of so little moment 
as not to alfect any article of faith or practice ; but they 
also prove that the books of the New Testament exist at 
present, in all essential points, precisely the same as they 
were, when they left the hands of their authors. 

From the agreement of the antient versions of these 
books, and the quotations made from them in the writings 
of the Christians of the three first centuries, and in those 
of the succeeding fathers of the church. ^ 

III. That no canonical books of Scripture have been 
lost, may be proved by the following considerations ; viz, 

1. The ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, and the 
care which the Divine Being has in all ages taken to pre- 
serve these books. 
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2. The zeal of the faithful to preserve their sacred 
books. 

3. The wide dispersion of these books into tlie most 
distant countries and into the hands of iniuinierable ]^er- 
sons. 

IV. With regard to the Old Testament, more particu- 
larly, we may conclude, that, if any books seem to be 
wanting in our present canon, they arc either such as arc 
still remaining in the Scriptures, unobserved, under other 
appellations; or they are such as never were accounted 
canonical, and contained no points essential to thi) salva- 
tion of man. Consequently they are such, of uhich wo 
may safely remain ignorant here, and for which wo shall 
never be responsible herealter. 

V. The same observation applies with, equal force to 

the Books of the New Testament; in which some learned 
men have imagined that they have discovered allusions 
to writings no longer extant; but, on examination, their 
conjectures prove to be destitute of foundation. Thus 
tin expression Eyrjcc\pcA I have xmltcuy in 1 Cor. v. 9., 
(which has given rise to a supposition that St. Paul had 
already written an epistle to the Corinthian Church, that 
is no longer extant,) may probably be put for I 

vorite ; there being nearly one hundred instances in the 
New Testament, in which the past tense is put ibr the 
present. — So also, the expression ^ ex Aao5<xEia^ 

— i he Epistle from Laodicca (Col. iv. 16.), which seems 
to intimate that the same apostle had previously written 
an epistle to the church at Laodicea, is in all probability 
that which is called the Epistle to the Ephesians, Laodi- 
vea being within the circuit of the Ephesian Church. 
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Chapter III. 

ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD A?<D NEW TESTAMENTS. 

FTTioN I. — Direct Evidences of the Credibility of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

1. The Writers of the Books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments liad a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate : and their moral character, though rigidly 
tried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents. 

TI. If there had brenany falsehoods in the accounts of 
such transactions as were public and generally known, it 
could (and doubtless would) have been easily detected: 
for these accounts were published among the people, who 
witnessed the events related by the historians. But this 
was not the case with the writings, cither of Moses and 
the Prophets, or of the Evangelists. 

1. It isS impossible that Moses could have asserted 
falsehoods in his writings ; for, 

[i.] If he had been an impostor, it is utterly incredible that 
he could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did. 

[ii.] As Moses had been educated in all tlic learning of the 
Egyptians, and was. not of a rash, credulous, or superstitious 
temper, he could not possibly liavc been himself deceived. 

[iii.] It is absolutely incrctlible that he should or could have 
imposed on the Israelites, as true, things that were notoriously 
false, and of the falsehood of which they could convict him : 
for he relates facts and events which had taken place in the pre- 
sence of sijp hundred thousand men ; and urges the reality and 
truth of those fiicts upon them, as motives to believe and obey 
the new religion which he bad introduced among them. * 

[ivj We cannot conceive for what end or with what view 
Moses could have invented all these things. He sought neither 
riches nor honours for himself, and he left neither offices of ho- 
nour nor emoluments to his children# He did not write to 
flatter his nation, nor did he conceal his own failings, or attempt 
to palliate or excuse the errors or sins of his countrymen. 
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These observations are equally applicable to tlie 
writers who succeeded Moses. 

2. The credibility of the Writers of the Books of 
THE New Testament is established on evidence equally 
conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testament. 
For, 

(1.) The actions ascribed to Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament are of such a description, that they could not 
possibly have been recorded, if they had not been true. 
Plain and unlettered Jews, as the apostles were, though 
adequate to the office of recording what they had seen 
and heard, were incapable of fabricating a scries of ac- 
tions, which constituted the most exalted character that 
ever lived upon earth. It is, indeed, highly probable, 
that the apostles and evangelists were not wholly aware 
of that perlcction which they themselves have described: 
for it is not contained in any formal panegyric, but is 
known only by comparison and inference. Whence it 
follows, that the actions which arc ascribed to Jesus 
Christ, cither are truly ascribed to him, or they have 
been invented for a purpose, of which the inventors 
themselves were probably not aware, viz. the delineating 
of a model of perfection ; and applied to that purpose by 
means which the inventors did not possess. And when 
we further consider that the plan, developed by those 
facts, was in direct opposition to the notion and expect- 
ation of the Jews respecting a temporal Messiah, it is 
impossible to believe that the apostles could have in- 
vented them. 

(2.f The apostles could not he deceived in the facts 
yhich they have recorded ; because, 

[i.] They were competent witnesses of the facts which they 
attested; and their testimony respected facts which they had 
themselves witnessed with their eyes and with their ears. (See 
1 John i. 1 — 5., and 2 Peter i. 16.) I'hey had lived with Jesus 
Christ during his ministry ; they had heard his discourses ; 
they had seen his wonderful works, and consequently received 
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thcni on tlie testimony of their own senses. They had all the 
same knowledge, and in the same degree, and they all agree in 
tile same essential testimony. 

[ii.] Tliey were neither enthusiasts nor fanatics. 

'J^hey were not cnlhmlash; for they became C'hrist’s disciples, 
not upon internal persuasion alone, but upon rational conviction, 
arising from proofs submitted alike to the judgment of their 
minds and to tlie evidence of their senses, which enthusiasm could 
not have counterfeited, and would never have required: and, at 
every step of their progress, as their faith was called to signalise 
itself by new exertions, or to sustain new trials, it was fortified 
by new proofs. Their slowness and caution in giving credit to 
miraculous operations, [larticularly the account of their Mastcr^s 
resurrection from tlr dead, exempt them from all susjiicion of 
being the dupe" of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
writings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, and modesty prevail ; 
and, contrary to the practice of enthusiasts, they record their 
own mistakes, follies, and faults. 

Neither were they fanatics. — Tliis is evinced by the style of 
the New Testament, which is the very reverse of fanaticism, 
whicli is always obscure, arrogant, and violent. Though they 
insist on the necessity of receiving and believing the Christian 
system, yet they equally condemn all spirit of [)ersecution and all 
' religious iuoiffercuce. 

( 15 .) As they could not be deceived themselves, so they 
NEITHER xvoiild NOR did deceive others. 

The whole tenor of their lives proved (what their adversaries 
confessed) that they were men of piety and integrity. If the 
evangelists ami apostles had confederated to impose upon man- 
kind, it is incredible that none of their associates should not have 
confessed the fraud. They had nothing to gain by obtruding 
falsehoods ; but, on the contrary^ they were exposed to the loss 
of every thing, even of life itself, for preaching the doctrine of 
the cross, and bearing witness to the truth of Christianity. It & 
also utterly incredible, that so many precepts of piety and virtue 
should have been delivered by men of such abandoned principles 
as they must liavc been, had they really been impostors. Still 
less is it to be credited on that supposition, that they performed 
miracles (the reality of which was acknowledged by their ene- 
mies), in confirmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles 
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and evangelists had designed to impose upon mankind, they 
would have accommodated themselves to the luinioiirs ol‘ the 
people whom they addressed ; and would carefully have avoided 
whatever might shock or offend them: whereas they acted in 
quite a different manner. 

(4^) On tlie contrary, they were men of the stkictest 

INTEGUITY and SINCERITY. 

This is evident from the style and inaiiMcr of their writings, 
which arc characterised by the most rigid impartiality and fiile- 
lity. There is in them no preparation of events; there arc no 
artful transitions or connections ; no set characters or persons 
to be introduced ; no refleetions on past transactions ()r the 
authors of them; no excuses or apologies for what might pro- 
bably disturb their readers ; no specious artifices, no phuisihic 
arguments to seit off a doubtful action, and to reconcile it to some 
other, or to the character of the person who did it. 'fliey do 
not disscmhlc certain circumstances in the life and sufferings of 
their Master, which have no tendency to ad\ance his glory in the 
eyes of the w'orld. They anpomicc the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
with the same di^)assiouate coolness, as if they had been common 
transactions, sa) mg nothing previous/^ to raise c\pcctation, nor, 
(tfUr the recital, breaking out into exclamations. 

'fhe same striking integrity marks the conduct of the evan- 
gelists, when speaking of their enemies, and also when tliey arc 
relating any circumstances respecting themselves. Their enemies 
arc barely mentioned, without censure and without rcsentincnt; 
while they record the meanness of their own stations, the inve- 
teracy of their prejudices, the w'eakiiess of their faith, their am- 
bition, and oil certain occasions their secular views. 

(5.) They appealed to miracles and other notorious 
proofs, in such a manner, that if they had conspired to 
impose falsehoods upon the world, they might have been 
easily detected and confuted. And, 

(6.) Lastly, they suffered every thing for the truth 
of tfieir narration, even death itself, and brought many 
of their contemporaries (among whom were persons of 
eminent rank and acquirements), to a conviction of its 
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III. Tlie Credibility of the Old and New Testaments 
is further attested by the principal facts contained in 
them being confirmed by certain commemorative 
ORDINANCES, or monumciits of great celebrity, that 
existed among Jews and Christians from the very time 
when the events took place, which they are said to com- 
memorate, and wliich subsist to the present day in every 
country where either Jews or Christians are to be found. 
For instance, 

[i.] Among the Jews there arc the ordinance of Circumcision 
and the fciists of the Passover, of Tabernacles, and of Pentecost. 

[ii.] In like manner, among Christians, the sacraments of 
Tlaptisni ami of the Lord’s Supper, and the festival observed on 
the first day of the week, in honour of Christ’s resurrection from 
the dead. 

IV. The wonderful Establishment and Propaga- 
tion of Christianity is a most convincing proof of the 
entire credibility of the New Testament, and of the reli- 
gion which it establishes. BeTore the second century 
was completed, the Christian doctrine was propagated 
through the whole Uoman empire, which then comprised 

'almost the whole known world. It prevailed without the 
assistance of any temporal power, and it triumphed over 
all opposition. 

In considering all these direct evidences of the credi- 
bility of the wTiters of the New Testament, it is of import- 
ance to observe, that there is no opposite testimony to 
contradict the positive credible testimony of the apostles, 
evangelists, and multitudes of other persons, to the his- 
tory and miracles of Jesus. Those persons, therefore, 
who reject the Gospel, are compelled to maintain, in op^t 
position to positive credible testimony, that the most ex- 
tensive and important events have taken place, without 
any adequate cause. 
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Section II. — Testimonies to the Credibility of the Old and New 
Testaments, from Natural and Civil History. 

§ 1. — Testimonies from Natural and Civil History to the Credibility 
of the Old Testament. 

I. Testimonies to the Mosaic Account of the Cueation 
OF THE World. 

1. The Ilenthens had a tradition concerning the primeval chaos 
and the production of all things by tlic Supreme Mind. 7'iiis ap- 
plies particularly to the Chalda^an, Egyptian, Phoenician, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American Cosmogonies. 

2. The division of tijue into weeks has [ircvailed among the 
Hebrevvs, Egyptians, Chinese, (ireeks, Romans, and northern 
barbarians. 

, 5 . Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by ni^tiis^ instead of 
days, has prevailed in more tliau one nation. 

II. The Formation o/* Man in the Moral Image of 
God, and his State in Paradise, 

Tiicse were the origin of the fabled golden age, which is de- 
scribed by the poets; and they may also be distinctly traced in the 
legends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age of perfection 
of the Hindoos. In the classical story of the garden of the Hes- 
perides, wc may equally discover a tradition of the Mosaical Pa- 
radise, and of the promised Saviour who should bruise the head 
of the infernal dragon. 

III. 77/e Fall of Man and ike‘ Introduction (f Sin into 
the World, 

The Mosaic Narrative of these events agrees in the most strik- 
ing manner, both with the obvious facts of labour, sorrow, pain, 
and death. Whatever some may assert to the contrary, and 
however they may attempt to explain away that narrative, or at- 
tempt to prove it.falsc ; yet the evidently ruined condition of the 
human race would still remain as an undeniable fact: and the 
Mosaic Account of the Fall is confirmed by various historical 
traditions. Thus, 

1. From the Fall of the Angels, in all probability, originated 
the tradition of the Titans, and giants invading heaven. 
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2. Tlic Disobedience of Eve is plainly alluded to in the legend 
of Pandora. 

3. I'lie Corruption and Depravation of Human l^saturc are 
frequent subjects of complaint among the antient heathen mo- 
ralists, philosophers, and poets. 

4. The form, assui led by the Tempter, has been handed down 
in the traditions of the most antient nations, particularly the 
Persians, Hindoos, fireeks, Egyptians, and Scythians, or Goths. 

5. A Conviction of the necessity of an Atonement for sin has 
universally prevailed, together with the practice of devoting pia- 
cular victims. 

IV. T/ic Tuanslation o/* Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their 
heroes and denii-gods, particularly of Hes/)erus afid Asti'ica; 
and in the translation of Dliruva among the Hindoos; of Ihiddha 
among the (/cylonesc, and ofXaca among theCalmncks of Siberia. 

Thv Lox(ii:viTV of the Antediluvians 

Is confirmed by various heathen writers, mentioned by Josephus ; 
(Ant. Jnd. lib. i« c. 3.) and the Mosaic account of J\Icn of a Gi~ 
gantie Stature is confirmed by the Greek and Roman poets and 
historians, particularly Pausanias, Philostratns, and Pliny. 

VI. 'J7ie Fact of the Dkluoe is most completely attested 
both by Natural and Civil History, 

1. Testimonies from Natural History. 

The Mosaic narrative of the Deluge is confirmed by the fos- 
silised remains of animals belonging to a former world, which arc 
found in every quarter of the globe, frequently on the summits of 
the most lofty mountains : and it is worthy of remark, that the 
remains of animals, belonging to one part of the globe, are often 
fotind in another part very distant. Eurthcr, the deep southern 
indentations on the diflerent continents of the terraquet>us globq, 
and the bold projecting capes on the north, corroborate the ac- 
count of the ark drifting northwards. 

2. Testimonies from Civil History. 

[i.] The paucity of niankiiid, and the vast tracts of 
uninhabited land, mentioned in the accounts of the first 
ages. . 
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[ii.] The late invention and progress of arts and 
sciences. 

The ihbvilons natvirc of early history shows how lilllc creilitis 
due to the pretences to antiquity, iniide by the several nations 
among the heathens: — pretences, which have no siqiport what- 
ever from authentic histoiy, but aregroinuled only on the uncer- 
tain calculations of astronomy, in which science they actually had 
blit little or no skill. 

[iii.] The universal tradition of tliis event, which has 
obtained among mankind in all ages. 

The CIialda?ans, Phucnicians, Assyrians, recks, Romans, t loths, 
ami Druids, the IVrsiaiis, Hindoos, Rurmese, (,'hincsc, Me\icans, 
Peruvians, lirazlliaiis, Nicaraguans, llie inliahitants ol’ W estern 
Caledonia, the Otaheitans, and Sandwich Islanders, all hear testi- 
mony to tlii» fact. The deluge is also mentioned by llcrosus, 
llieroii^mua the Kgypliaii, and Nicolaus of Damascus, according 
to Josephus; and by Alexander PoI}histor, Plato, Diodoms Si- 
culus, and Lucian. It is most evidently alluded to in Ovid’s 
description of Deucalion’s Hood, and I’lntarch relates the same 
particulars of a dove sent out by Deucalion, as Moses records of 
the (love sent out by Noah. 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the deluge has been objected to, as an impro- 
bable event, contrary to matter of fact. 

Objection. 1. — The Ark amid not cotilain (dl the ani^ 
mals xdtich arc said to have entered it, 

Axswi.u. — Tlic contrary has been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Ucckuning the cubit at eighteen inches. Dr. Hales has proved that 
the Ark was of the burthen of ions. (Analysis of Chro- 

nology, vol. i. p, 328 .) Larger calculations have been made, 
but the preceding is abuivduntly sufficient for our purpose. 

Onj. 2. — As the same causes imodnce the same effects^ the 
Rainboto must have existed hrfore the flood, 

Answeu. — So it may, but not as a sign of the Covenant. The 
Hebrew word, which in Gen.ix. 13 . is rendered scl^ ought to be 
rendered apjmnl ; in which case the passage would run thus : — 
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“ 1 do APPOINT my bow in the cloud to be a sign or token of the 
covenant between me and the earth.” 

Ohj. 3. — If all manlcind sprang from one tvhite pair 
(Noah and his ivife), it is impossible to account for the ori- 
gin of' the blacks. 

Answkii. — T his difference of colour does not invalidate the 
Mosaic Narrative: for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus- 
toms, Arc. are abundantly sufTicient to account for the dissimilarity 
in the appearance of different nations. 

Ojn. 4. — The peopling of America and of several 
islands j in ivhich ynischievous terrestrial anhnals have been 
founds has also been niged as an objection to the universality 
of the deluge. 

Answi a. — The straits that divide North America from Tar- 
tary are so narro^v, as to admit of a very easy passage from one 
continent to the other: and the resemblance found between the 
inhabitants of the opposite sides of that passage, and ^heir unci- 
vilised state and rude ignorance of the arts, prove them to have 
had one common origin. 

VII. *y7/c Building of the Tower o/* Babel 

Is circumstantially mentioned by Berosiis, a Chaldtean historian : 
according to Josephus, it is mentioned by Hestiams and one of 
the antient Sybils ; and, as Eusebius informs us, by Abydenus and 
Eupolemus. That it was constructed with burnt bricks and 
bitumen, is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtins, and Vitruvius, 
and also by the relations of modern travellers. 

VIII. The History (f the Destruction o/* Sodom and 
Gomorrah 

Is attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Josephus, whose accounts mainly agree with the Mosaic Nar- 
rative : and their reports concerning the physical appearance of 
the Dead Sea are confirmed, in all material points, by the relations 
of all modern travellers. 

IX. Antient historians, cited by Josephus and Euse- 
bius, make mention of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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X. The Departuiie of the Children of Israel from 
Egypty and their miraculous passage of the Red Sea, 

Are attested by Berosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
Niimenius, Justin, and Tacitus. 

XL The Heathen Writers borroxiced images from the 
accounts communicated in the Scriptures. 

Such are the representations of their Deities being veiled in 
clouds, &c.; together with several religious institutions, and other 
particulars. 

XII. Many other occurrences related in the Old Tesla- 
meat appear to have given rise to various stories among the 
antients. 

Thus, the story of Iphigcnia being sacrificed by her father Aga- 
memnon, was borrowed from the circumstance of Jephtliah^s 
‘hwoling bis daughter. The story of Scylla having cut ofl* the 
purple lock of her father, Nisus, and given it to his enemy, Minos, 
was in all probability taken from the history of Sampson’s being 
shaved. Herodotus relates the departure of the sun Irom its 
coiuve four times, which seems to refer to the times of .Joshua 
and Ilezekiah. Numerous other instances occur, in which scrip- 
ture characters and events arc mentioned by heathen writers. 

XIII. Lastly, the Fertility (f the Soil f Palestine 
Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of antient writers, as 
well as of most, if not all the travellers who have visited that 
country ; and, if Palestine were as well inhabited and as well 
cultivated as formerly, its produce unquestionably would exceed 
all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane 
history, we may consider the Jews themselves as bear- 
ing testimony, to this day, in all countries of the world, 
to the truth of their ancient history, that is, to the truth 
of the Old Testament. Allovo this, and it will be easy 
to see, why they still persist in their attachment to that 
religion, those laws, and those predictions, which so 
manifestly condemn them, both in past times and in the 
present. Suppose, however, that any considerable alter- 
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ations have been made in their ancient history, that is, 
any such alteration as may answer their purposes of in- 
fidelity, and their present state will be inexplicable. 


§ 2. — Testimonies of Profane AVriters to the Credibility of the New 
Testament. 

I. Testimonies of Jcivisk and Pagan Authors to the 
Accounts of Princes and (iovernors mentioned in the 
Ncn) Testament. 

Thus, Josephus, tlie jL‘\vii.h historian, and various antient wri- 
ters, mention Herod, Archclaus, Pontius Pilate, and other per- 
sons, whose names occur in the New Testament; and they diflfer 
hut little from the Kvangelical Historians, concerning their offices 
and characters. 

IL The Evangelical Writers agree with Joscplius, and 
with profane Authors respecting the Sects, Morals, 
Customs (f the Jewis. 

III. The Characters and Pursuits of Heathen Na* 
tionsy for instance, the Cretans, Athenians, iSre. which are 
occasionally introduced in the New Testament, are cor- 
roborated by the testimonies of profane writers. 

IV. Testimonies (f Jewish Adversaries to the Name 
and Faith of Christ. 

1. Josi.riius bears testimony to the character, miracles, and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, in the eighteenth book of liis Jewish 
Anti({uitics,Chnp. iii. Sect. 3 ., which passage, though rejected by 
some writers as spurious, has been satisfactorily demonstrated to 
be genuine. 

2. The Talmuds, or Books containing the Jewish Traditions^ 
the rabbinical constitutions, and explications of the law, though 
blended with falsehood, refer to the nativity of Jesus Christ ; they 
relate his journey into Egypt ; and do not deny that he per- 
formed numerous eminent miracles. 

V. Testimonies of Heathen Adversaries to the 
Christian Name and Faith. 
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1. Mention is made of the Life and CjiAiiArTER of Ji:sus 
Christ in the Acta Pilati, (which were an account scMit hy IMatc 
to Rome of the transactions that occurred in liis province, and 
to which the Christian writers, Justin and Tertullian, appealed in 
their apologies), and also in the writings of the hcnllien histo- 
rians, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, and ^Klius Lanipridius. And 
Cclsiis, Porphyry, and Julian, who were the earliest learned 
opposers of the Christian Religion, bear evidence to the genuine- 
ness of the books received by (liristians, and consc(juently to the 
truth of the history of the Life and Character of Jesus (Christ. 

2. To the Innocv.ncy of Lii i:, and constancy of the first Chris- 
tians in the profession of their faith, explicit testimony is borne, 
during the Neronian persecution (A.D. ‘>5), hy Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, Martial, and Juvenal ; and the cclehrated epistle of the 
Younger Pliny, which was written to the em[)eror Trajan, A.D. 
107, together with that emperor’s reply or rcK'ri[)t, arc valuable 
documents, corroborating the truth of the New Testament, inas- 
miicii as they attest 

(l.) 'J'hc great progress made by the Cliristian Religion in a 
short space of time. 

(2,) The fortitude of the Christians in suffering, and their 
steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus (’hrist. 

(. 7 .) That they disowned all the Gods of the Heathens, paid 
divine worship to their God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and de- 
voted themselves to the practice of moral virtue. 

(4.) The innocent and virtuous lives of the first Christians, 
whose religion was their only crime. 

Further, Cclsus ridicules the Christians for their worship of 
Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their numbers. He 
also acknowledges that there were modest, tcni[}eratc, and intel- 
ligent persons among them ; and bears witness to their faith in 
('hrist. Lucian also, another bitter enemy of the Christian Faith, 
has borne testimony to its principal facts and doctrines, as well as 
toithe upright character of the Christians : and their fortitude and 
constancy under persecution are referred to by the philosopher 
Epictetus (A.D. 109), the emperor Marcus Antoninus (A.D. 161), 
and by Galen (A. D. 200). l^rphyry also (A. D. 270), and the 
emperor Julian (A.D. 561), have both attested the truth of many 
facts and things related in the New Testament. 

VI. Refutation of the Objection to the Credibility of 
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tlic Scripture History, which has been raised, in conse- 
quence of the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded. 

That silence may be satisfactorily accounted for, by l/ieir great 
ignorance of fac*:s which occurred very long before their own 
time, and by the peculiar contempt which several of them enter- 
tained both for Jews and Christians, arising from the diversity of 
their customs and institutions. To these considerations we may 
add — 

1 . That many books of those remote ages are lo.i, in which it 
is very possible that some mention might have been made of these 
facts. 

2. Some of the Roman Historians, whose works have come 
down to our time, are defective. 

3. That of the few remaining historians, who wrote about the 
ages in question, most were engaged upon other subjects. Besides, 
no profam historians, whether Jews or Gentiles, take notice of 
«// occurrences. 

4. That several of the facts relating to Christ and his miracles, 
coming from Jews, would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile 
writers, especially considering, on the one hand, how common 
prodigies and magical stories were ; and, on the other, how super- 
stitious and credulous the Jews were reputed to be ; and^ 

5. That the first appearance of the Christian schem^ Vould 
shock them, as seeming so improbable, and so contrary ^ their 
received maxims, that it cannot excite surprise, that liil y of 
them cared but little to inquire into the evidences and facf elat- 
ing to Christianity. Many, however, who r/k/ inquire, d ^' .jess 
became Christians ; their testimony therefore is not to be reck- 
oned in this place. 


§ 3. — Collateral Testimonies to the Truth of the Facts recorded in 
the Scriptures, from ancient Coins, Medals, and Marbles. 

These are confessedly among the most important proofs 
of antient history in general ; and the confirmation which 
• -they afford of many particulars recorded in the Scriptures, 
not less important and decisive than the series of evi- 
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dence, furnished by profane historians in the prcecding 
sections. Thus, 

I. The Mosaic Narrative (^the Deluge 

Is confirmed by a coin, struck at Apamea, in the reign of Philip 
the elder ; which commemorates the sending forth of the dove by 
Noah. (Gen. viii. 7— 11.) On one of the front panels of the 
chest or ark, which is represented on the reverse of this medal, 
is the word NOE in antient G«*cek characters. 

II. Various passages in the Old Testament are confirmed 
hy the snccesful researches of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, M. 
Champollion-Figeac, and other eminent scholars, in deci- 
phering the hitherto illegible hieroglyphics which are still 
extant on antient Egyptian monuments. Thus, 

1. The tyranny of the shepherd-kings, who were of Scythian 
origin, and who in the time of the patriarch Abraham had invaded 
and conquered Egypt (whence they were subsequently expelled), 
rendered their very memory odious to the Egyptians: hence 
Joseph tells his brethren that every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians. (Gen. xlvi. 34.) This hatred of theirs against 
shepherds is confirmed by a very antient mummy preserved at 
Paris, beneath the buskins of whose feet is painted a shepherd 
bound with cords. (Revue Protestante, Juillct, 1827, p. 12.) 

2. M. Champollion has shown that the proper names of both 
sexes in^ antient Egypt are almost always composed of the names 
of gods or of goddesses. In Gen. xli. 45. wc read that Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph in marriage " the daughter of Vot%phcrah,priest of 
On'* (PotipTierah is constantly written Putiphar/in the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures.) On is Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
so termed by the Greeks. Petephre, in Egyptian, means that 
which belongs to rd, or the sun. M. Champollion has demon- 
strated that shri or denotes thc^ww, in the Egyptian language. 
Thiif the hieroglyphic text completely corifirms the book of 
Genesis. {^Ihid. p. 18.) 

III. The account of Pharaoh-Necho’s war against 
the Jews and BabylonianSy which is related in 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 20 — 24-., and xxxvi. 1 — 4., 

Is confirmed by Herodotus, (Hist. lib.ii. c. 159.) and especially 

c 
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by the discoveries of the late Mr. Bclzoni, in the tombs of tlio 
Egyi)tian sovereigns. (Sec his Narrative of Operations in Egypt, 
&c. pp. 242, 243. 4to. edit, and Nos. 4, 5, and 6. of his folio Atlas 
of Plates.) 

IV. Acts xiii. 7. is confirmed hij a coin, proxmig that the 
island of Cr/prns teas at that time under the governmcM of 
a proconsid. 

On this coin the same title AN()\ IIATOi:, or Deputy, is given to 
Prochis, which St. Paul gave to his predecessor, Sergiu^ l^auliis. 

V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. the evangelist Luke says, ‘‘ We 

came to Philippi, xvhich is the chief city of that 

part of Macedonia and a colony *^ — This passage may 
more correctly he rendered — “ Philippi, a city of the first 
part of Macedonia, or of Macedonia Primal 

The province of Macedonia had undergone various changes, 
and had been divided into various portions, particularly into 
four, while under tlic Roman government. Many medals of 
the first province, or Macedonia Priina, arc extant, with the 
inscription AlAKliAONUN 1IP12THS, or the “/cA^part of Ma-^ 
ccdoi(iaf which -’onfirin the accuracy of Luke, and show his 
attention to the minutest particulars. Eurlhcr, by using the 
term KOAUMA, (which was originally a Latin word, Culonia,) 
instead of the corresponding Greek w'ord uTroih-iu, the historian 
plainly intimates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty- 
first verse certainly proves it to have been. Nowf among some 
coins that have been discovered, in which it is recorded under 
this character, there is one in particular, which explicitly states 
that .Julius Ca?sar himself bestowed the privileges of a Roman 
colony on the city of Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed 
by Augustus. ^ 

VI. In Acts xvi. H. tee read that Lydia, a dealer in 
purple, from Thyatira, had settled at Philippi, 

Now, among the ruins of Thyatira, there is an inscription 
extant with the words ()I BA^^EIE {the dyers ) ; whence we learn 
that the art and trade of dyeing purple were carried on in that city. 
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\'II, In Acts xvii. 23* Paul relates his having found an 
altar at Athens, rvilh the inscription APNaiiTii <-)Ea, to 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


We know from the testimony of Lucian that tlicrc was such 
an inscription : anti the occasion of this altar hcin«; crcctc»l, in 
common with many others bearing the same inscription, is rehitctl 
at length by Diogenes Laertius (in Epimcnitic, lib. i. c.x. J 5.) 

VIII. In Acts xix. 35. the xoord NEOKOPON (in the En- 
glish version rendered a worslii])pcr) is verp emphatic. 

It properly signifies a person ilcdicatcd to the service of some 
god or goddess, whose peculiar office it was to alttuid tin.* 
temple, and see that it was kept clean. At length the NEUKOl’OJ 
became persons of great consetpieiice, and were those who of- 
fered sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole cities took 
this ai)pelliition, as appears on many antient coins and medals. 
E|)hesus is supposed to have been the fii^t which assumed this 
title; and there are extant various medals, in which it is given to 
that city. 

IX. The Triumphal Arch erected at Rome in honour 
oj Titus, (whereon arc represented certain vessels used 
by the Jew^s in their religious worship, agreeably to tlic 
statements in the Old Testament^,) is an evidence to tlie 
truth of the historic accounts, which describe the disso- 
lution of the Jewish State and Government, and relate 
the conquest of Jerusalem. 

Further, there are extant numerous medals of Juda.*a 
vanquished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus 
(wly was afterwards emperor), in order to commemorate 
the conquest of Judaea and thg subversion of the Jewish 
state and polity. 

The following representation of tlie reverse of one of 

♦ The vignettes, given in the subsequent part of this vulumc, are 
copied from this arch. 
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these is given from the original very rare coin, pre- 
served in the cabinet of the British Museum. 



Tt represents the conquered country as a desolate female 
sitting under a tree, and affords an extraordinary fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah’s prediction, (iii. 26. She hehig desolate 
SHALL SIT upon the ground^ delivered at least eight hun- 
dj'cd years before, as well as a striking illustration of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, (ch. i. vcr. 1.) f/oto doth the 
Clip SIT solitnrijy that was Jull of people! IIoio is she Ae- 
come as a yum/oic / she that ijoas great among the nations^ 
princes^ among the provinces^ hovo is she become tributary ! 


Chapter IV. 

ALL THE BOOKS OP THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OP DIVINE 
AUTHORITY, AND THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

Section 1 . — Preliminary Observations. 

I. Inspiration defined. 

It is the imparting of such a degree of divine influence, 
assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
several Books of Scripture to communicate religious 
knowledge to others, without error or mistake. 

II. Such Inspiration is both reasonable and necessary. 
1. It is reasonable that the sentiments and doctrines^ 

delivered in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the 
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minds of the writers by the Supreme Being himself; 
since they relate to matters, concerning whicli the com- 
munication of information to men is worthy of God. 

2. Further, Inspiration is jiecessanj : for, 

(l.) Some past facts arc related in the Bible, wliich coubl not 
possibly have been known, had not God revealed them. 

(2.) Sonic events arc predicted, which (iod alone could fore- 
know. 

(3.) Other things also arc contained in the Scri()tiires, which 
are far above the capacity of man. 

(4.) The aiithoiitative language of Scripture argues tlie neces- 
sity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. They 
do not present ns with their own thoughts, but exclaim, “ T/nis 
saith the Lord;'' and on that ground they demand our assent. 

in. The Scriptures could not have been the invention of 
men. Wicked men toould not have produced books which 
condemn every thing that is unholy, even if they were 
capable of doing so ; and good men could not deceive. 

IV. Criteria of Inspiration. 

Tlie^e are twofold ; viz. Miracles and Prophecy. 

To these may be added other internal evidences for 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures ; viz. 

The sublime doctrines and precepts which they contain ; 

The harmony and connection subsisting between their 
various parts ; 

The miraculous preservation of the Scriptures ; and 

Their tendency to promote the present and eternal 
happiness of mankind, as evinced by the bles.scd effects 
which arc invariably produced by a cordial belief of tho 
doctrines of the Bible. 


Section II. — Tlie Miracles, related in the Old and New Testaments, 
are Proofs that the Scriptures were given by Inspiration of God. 

1. A Mir.acle defined. 

A Miracle is an effect or event, contrary to the es- 
tablished constitution or course of things ; or a sensible 
c 3 
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suspension or controlment of, or deviation from, the 
known laws of nature, wrought either by the immediate 
act, or by the assistance or by the permission of God, 
and accompanied with a previous notice or declaration 
that it is performed according to the purpose and power 
of God, for tlic proof or evidence of some particular doc- 
trine, or in attestation of the authority or divine mission 
of some particular person. 

Nature is tlie assemblage of created beings : these beings act 
upon jeach other, or by each other, agreeably to certain laws, 
the result of which is what wc call the course or order of na- 
ture. These laws are invariable; it is by theui God governs the 
world. lie alone established them; lie alone therefore can 
suspend them. Effects, which arc produced .by the regular 
operation of these laws, or which are conformable to the esta- 
blished course of events, are said to be natural ; and every 
palpable deviation from the constitution of the natural system, 
and the correspondent course of events in that system, is called 
a miracle. 

II. Nature of the evidence arising from Miracles. 

, Objection. — Miracles are beyond comprehension, 
and therefore are contrary to reason. 

Answer. — This is by no means the case; for the possibility 
of miracles is not contrary to reason. Every thing wc see, in- 
deed, is in one scjise a miracle. How many of the most com- 
mon phenomena in nature arc beyond our comprehension ! 
And yet, notwithstanding we cannot comprehend or solve the 
most common of these phenomena, they make no impression on 
us, because they arc common, because they happen according 
to a stated course, and are seen every day. If’they were out of 
the common course of nature, though in themselves not more 
diflicult to comprehend, they would still appear more won- 
derful to us, and more immediately the work of God, Thus, 
when we see a child grow into a man, and, when the breath has 
left the body, turn to corruption, we arc not in the least sur- 
prised, because we see it every day : but were wc to see a man 
restored from sickness to health by a wbrd, or raised to life from 
the dead by a mere command, though these things are not really 
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more unaccountiible, yet wc cull the uncommon event a miracle, 
merely because it is uncommon. We acknowleil^^e, however, 
that both are produced by (iod,'bcciiuse it is evident that no 
other power can produce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises 
from miracles : and wc have no more reason to disbe- 
lieve tliem, when well attested, and not rcjiiignant to the 
goodness or justice of God, only because they were per- 
formed several ages ago, than we have to disbelieve the 
more ordinary occurrences of IVovidenec which passed 
before our own time, because the same occurrences maj/ 
never happen again during our lives. The ordinary 
course of nature proves the being and proviilence of 
God; these extraordinary acts of power prove the divine 
commission of that person who performs them. 

III. Design of Miracles. 

This is not to prove the great doctrines and duties of 
natural religion, hut to prove new rcicnled doctrines, 
which neither were nor could be known to the reason of 
man. Consequently, believers in the Bible do not argue 
in a circle (as .some modern objectors have asserted), prov- 
ing the doctrines first by the miracles, and then the 
miracles by the doctrines : because the doctrines which 
XhQy jirove by miracles, and the doctrines by which they 
tri/ them, arc not the same doctrines. 

No miracles are related in the Scriptures to have been 
wrought in confirmation of falsehoods ; yet this has been 
objccicd in the cases of the Egyptian Magicians, the 
Witch of Endor, and Satan in the time of Christ’s tempt- 
ation. But this objection is utterly destitute of found- 
ation : for, 

1. The Magicians did not perform any miracle. AH they did, 
— as the narrative of Moses expressly states, — was to busy them- 
selves in their enchantments; by which, every man knows, 
miracles cannot )je accomplished. 

2. The Witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to work 

c 4? 
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any miracle, being herself terrified at the appejirancc of Samuel, 
who was sent by God himself. 

3. There was nothing miracnlous in Satan’s leading Christ, by 
his free consent, to a lofty mountain, whence he could discover, 
— not all the world, but all the four tetrarchies or kingdoms of 
oiKovfifvjjc, that is, the land of Judaea. 

The proper effect of miracles is to mark clcarljj the 
divine interposition ; and the Scriptures intimate this to 
be their design ; for both Moses and the Prophets, and 
Jesus Christ and liis Apostles, appealed to them, in proof 
of their divine mission. 

IV, Credidility of Miracles vindicated and proved. 
Whatever mincles are wrought, they arc matters of 
Jacl^ and capable of being proved by proper evidence, as 
other historical facts are. The witnesses, however, must 
be supposed to be acquainted with the course of nature 
so as to be able to judge that the event in question was 
contrary to it ; for an event is not miraculous merely be- 
cause it is to us strange or unaccountable, but because 
it is contrary to the known course of nature. To those 
wjio beheld the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ, the 
seeing of those miracles w^as sufficient evidence of their 
divine inspiration. But to other men, miracles, like other 
events, admit of the evidence of testimony ; the credi- 
bility of the witnesses therefore is the only point now to 
be considered. 

Hints for estimating the value of human testimony. 

I . Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony Is 
credible, in proportion to the opportunity which the witness had 
' of being well informed concerning it himself, and his freedom 
from any bias wliich might make him wish to impose iip()n 
others. 

If the person, wlio gives us information of any fact, appear to be a 
competent judge of it, — and to have been in a situation in which he 
had the best opportunity of being rightly informed, and if there be no 
appearance of its being his interest to deceive us, we give our assent, 
— but we hesitate in proportion to the doubts wc entertain on either 
of these head?. 
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2. The more persons there are, who relate the same transaction 
of which they arc equally credible witnesses, the stronger is the 
evidence fork. But the more persons there are, through whose hands 
the same narration is conveyed to us, the weaker is the evidence. 

In the latter case the witnesses arc called dependent ones ; but in 
the former they are said to be independent. Whatever iinperlVctit)!! 
there may be in any one of a number of independent witnesses, it is 
in part removed by tlie testimony of others : but every imperfection 
increzises in proportion to the number of dependent witnesses, througli 
w'hose bands the story is transmitted. 

5. The proper mark or criterion of a story being related by a 
number of independent witnesses, of full credit, is their complete 
agreement in tlie principal arguments, and their disagreement 
with respect to things of less consequence, or, at least, variety or 
diversity in their manner of relating the same story. 

4. We likewise distinguish respecting the nature of the fact to 
which our assent is required. Miracles require stronger testi- 
mony than common facts ; and such testimony they really liavc. 

The greater part of our knowledge has no other foundation than 
testimony. Yet has it been laid down as a maxim, that no human 
testimony is sufHcicnt to establish the truth of a miracle. This asser> 
tion was first made l)y the ablest and acutest of the deistical philosophers, 
and it has commonly been accounted the strongiiold of infidelity. 
His argument, in substance, is this ; — “ Experience, which in some 
things is variable, in others is uniform, is our onli/ guide in reason- 
ing concerning matters of fact. Variable experience gives rise to jiro- 
bability only ; an uniform experience amounts to proof. Our belief 
of any fact from the testimony of eye-witnesses is derived from no other 
principle, than our experience of the veracity of Ituman testimony. 
If the fact attested be miraculous, there arises a contest of two opposite 
experiences, or proof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature : and as a firm and unalterable experience has es- 
tablished these laws, the proof against a miracle — from the very na- 
ture of the fact — is as complete as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined : and if so, it is an undeniable consequence 
that it cannot be surmounted by any proof whatever, derived from 
human testimony.*’ 

To this specious reasoning it may be replied, 

(l.) That the evidence arising from human testimony is not dc- 

c 5 
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rivccl siihhi from experience: on the contrary, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief. 

It is therefore more consonant to truth, to say, that our dijjidviwc 
III testimony is the result of experience, than that our faith in it lias 
this rounchition. Resides, the unifonnity of experience, in favour of 
any fact, is not a proof a;^ainst its lieing reversed in any particular in- 
stance. The e\idence, arising fioin the single testimony of a man of 
known veracity, w ill go fiirtlier to establish a belief of its being reversed. 

f^2.) Wluit is Usually called the “ course of natur:j” is nothing 
but the will and pleasure of God acting continually upon matter, 
according to certain rules of uniformity, still bearing relation to 
contingencies. Now Cud is the governor of the as well as 

of the pfuf '.ivnl world : and, since the moral well-being of the uni- 
verse is of more conseijncncc than its physical ‘order and rcgii- 
hirit}, it follows, that the latter may be subservient, and occa- 
sionally yield to the former. 

(.7.) 'I'he futility of tjiis sophism may also be shown upon its 
own avowed piiiiciplcs. If the secret of compounding gnn- 
[)owder had perished by the accidental death of its inventor, im- 
metlialcly after its extraordinary powers had been exhibited 
helbrg a Inin Ircd comjietont witnesses, on the principles of the 
hopliisin now before us, the fact of its extraordinary powers must 
be rcjcctoil as a falsehood. 

V. The Credibility of Miracles does not decrease with 
tlio la|)sc of years, as the antagonists of Christianity object. 

There may be cases in which credibility vanishes with 
time ; but no testimony is really^ in the nature of things, 
rendered less credible by any other cause than the loss or 
want of some of those conditions, which at first made it 
rationally credible. A testimony continues equally cre- 
dible so long as it is transmitted with all those circufti- 
stanccs and conditions, which first procured it a certain 
degree of credit amongst men, proportionate to the in- 
trinsic value of those conditions. But the evidence in 
favour of the facts of the Christian Religion has increased 
instead of diminishing; as the recent inquiries of learned 
men have produced fresh testimonies. 
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VI. Criteria of Miracles : — they are six in number ; viz. 

1. A miracle should have an important end in view, 
worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed, 
before credible witnesses. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed: in 
other words, the fact purporting to be miraculous must be 
such, that the senses of mankind can clearly and fully 
judge of it. 

4. It ought to be independent of second causes. 

OnjEeTiON. — In three of his miracles (John ix. 1 — 7. Mark 
vii. — 26. Mark viii. 32 — 57.) Jesus made use of external ap- 
plications. 

Answer. — These applications were made only upon the blind 
cr the deaf; and in lliese cases, the reason for using them seems 
to have been, to convey to the persons on whom the miraculous 
cures were performed, a clear assurance that Jesus Christ was 
the author of such cures. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but 
some outward actions must also be constantly performed, 
in memory of tbe facts thus publicly wTought. 

G. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and be afterwards continued without 
interruption. 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any 
facts should be imposed upon the credulity of after ages, when 
the generation asserted to have witnessed them had expired; 
for, whenever such facts come to be recounted, if not only 
mcynuinents arc said to remain of them, but public actions and 
observances had further been constantly used to commemorate 
them by the nation appealed to, ever since they had tcakeii 
place, the deceit must be immediately detected, by no such 
monuments appearing, and by the experience of every individual, 
who could not but know that no such actions or observances 
had been used by them, to commemorate such events, 
c 6 
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VII. Application of these Criteria to the Miracles re- 
lated in the Sacred Writings. 

1. With regard to the miracles recorded to have been 
wrought by Moses and Joshua : — 

The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being chosen by 
Jehovah to be his peculiar people for the preservation of true 
religion, the miracles performed on their behalf were unquestion- 
ably worthy of their Almighty Author. These miracles were 
instantaneously performed at the command of Moses, and before 
great numbers of Egyptians or Israelites, sometimes in the pre- 
sence of both nations ; as in the case of the plagues, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s army, which were witnessed by the 
whole people of Israel, and were felt by the Egyptians, 

In commemoration of these and other .miraculous occur- 
rences, were instituted the three great festivals of the Hebrews, 
— the I’assovcr, the feast of Tabernacles, ami the feast of Pen- 
tecost , all the first-born of man and beast were solemnly consc- 
‘crated to God; and the tribe of Levi was set apart, in special 
coinnicnioration of the destruction of the first-born of tlie 
Egyptians. 

The memory of the miraculous supply of the Israelites with 
food was nerpetuated by the pot of manna; and the twelve 
stones, taken out of the midst of Jordan at the time of the 
miraculous passage of the Israelites over that river, were set up 
by Joshua at Gilgal, as a perpetual memorial to them. 

In all these instances, the preceding criteria arc most 
decisively established. 

2. With respect to the miracles related in the New 
Testament. 

(1.) The NUMBER of Christ’s miracles was very great. 

♦ 

About forty of them are narrated at length. The gospel 
history is full of them : and one of Christ’s biographers informs 
us that he performed a greater number than are in any way 
recorded. ^ 

(2.) Tliere was great vahiety in the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament. 

They were of a permanent nature, and might be reviewed 
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and rc-exaniincd, as in many instances they actually were. 
Wc behold Christ giving sight to the born blind ; — healing 
the obstinate leprosy ; — making those who wanted a limb, 
perfect; — those who were bowed double, straight; — those 
who shook with palsy, robust; — nerving the withered arm 
with strength ; — restoring the insane and demoniacs to reason ; 
— and raising the dead to life. We behold the apostles also 
expelling demons, restoring the lame from his birth, giving 
sight to the blind, healing all manner of diseases, and giving life 
to the dead. All these supernatural works were performed, not 
in a few instances with hesitation and diffidence, hut were very 
frequently repeated through a series of years ; so that all sus- 
picion of human management, compact, and imposture, was for 
ever precluded. 

{f.) The DESIGN of Christ’s miracles was important, and 
worthy of their Almighty Author. 

The end and purpose for which these miracles were wrought, 
was, to carry on one vast and consistent plan of Providence, 
extending from the creation to the consummation of all things ; 
to establish a system of belief, hope, and practice adapted to the 
warts and conditions of mankind ; which had been revealed in 
pavt to the Jews, and promised to the prophets, and which 
tended to destroy the four great moral evils, so prevalent and 
so pernicious; viz. — atheism, scepticism, immorality, and vice. 
Ill subservience to their grand object (the confirmation of his 
divine mission), the miracles of Christ were wrought for the 
most benevolent of all purposes, — the alleviation of misery 
in every form ; and they carry in them the characters of the 
greatest goodness, as well as of the greatest power. 

Only two of Christ’s miracles bear any marks of seve- 
rity; viz. his suffering the demons to enter the herd 
6f swine, (Matt. viii. 28 — 34. Mark v. 12 — 17.) and his 
causing the fig-tree to wither away. 

[i.] As to the destruction of the swine, though commonly 
regarded as a miraculous work, it was in point of fact not a 
miracle. He did not command^ but only permittedy the demons 
to enter the swine; for which permission several satisfactory 
reasons may be assigned. For, if the owners of the swine were 
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Jews, a-? there is every reason to believe, they were justly 
punihlictl for their deliberate violation of their laws, which 
j>rohibited the keeping of swine; and if they were Gentiles, 
Christ might have permitted tlic demons to enter the swine, 
to convince them of the sanctity and divinity of the Jewish laws 
(which they we/c accustomed to ridicule), and further, it may be, 
to punish them for laying a snare in the way of the Jews. 

[ii.] In causing the barren fig-tree to wither away, Jesus 
Clirist neither invaded private property, nor did any injury to 
the community at large ; but by this action he d'etated an im- 
pressive and important moral lesson both to his discii)les and to 
all mankind: viz. That if we neglect or wilfully misemploy 
our opportunities of improvement in religious knowledge and in 
holiness, we must expect to be withered like the barren fig-tree 
before tlie displeasure of the Lord Jesus, when he shall come to 
judge the world. 

('{ ,) Consider further the oiieatnkss of Christ’s Miracles. 

The diseases which he healed were incurable, inveterate, and 
had baffled every attempt of art: and this greatness of Christ’s 
miracles secures them against the suspicion of imposture. Im- 
postors usually satisfy themselves with little tricks, because they 
are less open to suspicion, and usually gain credit. 

(o.) Observe also the persons by whom these miracles 
were accomplished. 

They were wrought by persons who were known to be poor, 
unlearned, of low condition, and destitute of great friends and 
i)owcrful patrons ; who gave other proofs of their mission, and 
did not rest the ivliole of their cause upon miracles, but likewise 
insisted upon the reasonableness of the doctrines which they 
oti’ered to examination. Further, they were offered by persons 
who appealed to God, and declared that they would perform 
them. 

(G.) The persons, before whom the miracles were 
wrought, claim our especial notice. 

They were wrought in a learned age, and before people who 
were not easily deluded, and they were stigmatised by the name 
of magic. 

(7.) Tlie MANNER, too, in which these miracles were 
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performed is equally worthy of attention for its publicity, 
simplicity, and disinterestedness. 

(8.) Another circumstance, which confirms the validity 
and truth of these miracles, is, the effects produced by 
them. 

Numbers who were spectators of them yielded to conviction, 
and embraced the Gospel. 

(9.) Lastly, the reality of the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles was never denied. 

Both Jewish and Heathen opposers of the Christian faith 
were constrained, however reluctantly, to admit the reality of 
the miracles of Christ and his apostles; though they ascribed 
them to magic, and denied the divine commission of him who 
performed them. 

VIII. A brief examination of a few of the principal 
Miracles related in the New Testament. 

1. The Conversion of Water into inne, (John ii. 1 — 10.) 

Tl;e Jewish weddings continued seven days: (hiring the nuptial 
feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and bride, or perhaps from 
the number of guests being greater than was expected, there was a de- 
ficiency of w'ine. Jesus commanded the servants to till the vessels 
vrith water up to the brims h was therefore impossible to mix any wine. 
Tlie servjints alone were privy to the process ; and the governor of the 
feast gives his attestation to the miraculous supply in so easy and na- 
tural a manner, that w'C cannot but esteem it beyond tlie reach of 
artifice. 

9. The viiraculoiis Feeding of five thousand meny besides women 
and children . (Matt. xiv. 15 — 21. Mark vi. 55 — ^4. John vi. 
5—13.) 

The orderly disposition of the multitude, in ranks by hundreds and 
by fifties, exposed the miraculous operation to the view of all ; so that 
deception was impossible; The gathering up of twelve baskets full of 
fragments is a proof tliat they had plenty of food ; and the circumstance 
of the people being desirous to make Christ a King (for which he re- 
buked them on the following day) is a further proof of tlie reality of 
the miracle, and of the impression which it had made. 

5. The Healing of the Paralytic, (Matt. ix. 2 — 8. Markii. 
4—12. Lukev. 18—26.) 
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'I’liis miracle was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, some 
of wlioin were enemies to Jesus Christ. The manner in which the 
sick man was presented is unparalleled, and shows the confidence 
which he and otliers had in Christ’s power of healing him. Tlie 
manner, too, in which Christ addressed him, is still more striking, be- 
ginning with the remission of his sins, without saying any thing con- 
cerning his malady. 

4. llic Giving of Sight to a man who had been born blind. 
(Johnix. 1 — 7.) 

There arc many remarkable circumstances in this miracle. The 
man had not bGC<Mnc lilind by any accident which admits of relief, 
ile was born blind. He did nol ask to be restored to sight : thus 
there was room for suspicion on his part. 

The cpiestion pioposed by the disciples (John ix. 1,2.), proves that 
the man’s blindness was from his birth; but the answer was so little in 
unison witli their notions, that it never could have entered their minds 
if lljey had not heard it from Jesus. The mode employed for giving 
this man sight was utterly inadequate to produce the effect wdiich fol- 
lowed. Lastly, the miracle w'as performed in public, and immediately 
subjected to the strictest possible scrutiny. * 

/}. The Cure, hy Peter and John, of a man leko had been Lame 
from his Birth (Acts iii. 1 — 10.), is equally remarkable. 

s 

The man's person and lameness were universally known in Jeru- 
salem ; a perfect cure was instantaneously wrought ; and the trans- 
action immediately underwent a severe examination, the effect of 
which was only to make the*iniraclc still more widely known. 

G The raising of the daughter of Jairus to life. (Malt. ix. 
18— 2(;. Mark v. 22—43. Luke viii. 41—56.) 

Though all the circumstances in the account of this miracle have the 
aspect of the most natural and unexpected occurrences (which could 
neither have been combined by human contrivance nor anticipated by 
human foresight), no circumstance was wanting, either to ascertain tl^ 
reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ostentation or design, 
to give it the most unquestionable publicity. 

7. The Raising of the irtdou^s Son from the Dead at Nain. 
(Luke vii. 11— 15.) 

nie fact of tlie young man’s death was indisputable : a considerable 
number of her townsmen accompanied his mother who was following 
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]iis remains to tlie grave : and in their presence tlie miracle was instan- 
taneously and publicly performed. 

8. The Resurrection of Lazarus from the Dead, (John xi.) 

The precise time of Christ’s arrival at Bethany gave his enemies an 
opportunity of observing the transaction. “ Many of the Jews had 
come to Martha and Mary ; ** and the restoring of liazurus to life has 
every character of a miracle. For it was instantaneously and publicly 
performed before credible witnesses; it was independent of second 
causes ; and the end for which it was performed was Important, for it 
W'as, to attest the divine mission of the Son of God, 

IX. The most remarkable of all the miracles related 
in the New Testament, is the uesurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, and it demands a distinct examin- 
ation. 

1. As to Christ’s rnopuETic declarations concerning his 
death and resurrection. 

Jesus repeatedly predicted the circumstances of his death and resur- 
rection to his disciples. Now, when he did this, he either did or did 
not foresee his resurrection. IC he did not foresee it, with what iiopcs 
did lu' comfort his disciples ? and why did he voluntarily offer himself 
to death, and actually endure the ignominious death of crucifixion? 
If he did foresee that he should rise again, he could not have believed 
it, but only on the experience he had already made of his power of giving 
sight lo the blind, health to the sick, and (above all) life to the dead. 
His miracles therefore must be true ; and, if so, he then possesssd suf- 
Rcicnt power to raise himself to life. 

No one can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrection, who considers 
that it was o?i this very account that the chief priests and pharisees set a 
watch at the sepulchre. 

2. Evidence of the reality of the resurrection. 

It is an undisputed fact that Jesus died upon the cross and was 
interred in the sepulchre; at w'bich the Jews took the precaution of 
placing a military guard. After the resurrection, the Jews reported 
that the disciples stole the body away while the guard were sleeping ; 
a circumstance so manifestly improbable as well as false, that Matthew, 
though he faithfully records the report, does not offer a syllable to 
refute it. 

Consider further, 

(1.) Tlie terror of the timid disciples, and the paucity of their num- 
ber ; the season — that of the great annual festival, the Passover, when 
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Jerusalem was full of people, and when also, it being the time of the 
full moon, the night was very light. 

(‘J, ) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, would 
all fall asleep in the ojicn air at once? 

(.>.) If the soldiers wore all asleep, they could not know what was 
doing in the meantime ; would not the noise, made in opening the 
sepulchre, have awakened sonie, if not the whole of them? and if any 
of tliein were awake, wrnild they not soon have alanned the rest, and 
prevented such an attempt? 

(1.) Resides, are the appearances of composure and regularrly in the 
tomb consistent with the liurry and trepidation of thieves, stealing w lien 
an armed guard is at hand, and in a moonlight night i 

(5.) Rut observe the conduct of the i tilers. Why did not they 
order the apostles to seized? Why did llicy not command tlie 
soldiers to he punished? Why did they not bring tlie whole to a 
jmlleial determination? AVhy is this neglect in men wdio had been so 
anxious to have a guard placed upon the sepulchre? Why did they 
never alter charge the disciples or apostles Ihcmselves with having stolen 
the body ? 

OturcTioN. — Christ did not show himself to the Chief Priests 
and Jews. 


Answkii, — V or this very satisfactory reasons may be assigned. 

[i. I It is not probable (hat tlie Jews would have submitted to that 
CAidence. 

[ii.] U Jesus bad appeared to them after liis resurrection, and they 
bad acknowledged him to be the IVIessiab, it is most probable that the 
))ersons who made lliih objection wouhl not have been satistied, but 
would have suspected, and would have represented, the whole as an 
arliliie and imposture. Or, it might liave been said that they were 
haunted with spectres, and consequently that their testimony was of 
no value. 

[m.] If they liiul remiiiticJ unconvinced, the fact ivould have been 
<iticstiuncd ; if they liad been convinced, wilbout honesty or resolution 
to declare the trutli, the fact would still have been doubtful ; and, if 
they had been convinced, and bad acknowledged Jesus to have beJn 
tlie Messiah or Christ, loud would have been the clamour of a combin- 
almii, and the regress and prevalence of Christianity would have 
been ascribed to the secular influence of its advocates. 


.•?. The CuAllACTtR OF THE WITNESSES alsO 

of the Kesnrrcction of Christ. Observe, 

(l.) The Condition of these witnesses. 


proves the truth 
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They were mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
were unequal to the task of imposing upon others, 

(2.) Their Numhcp^ and also the number of the different 
appearances of Jesus Christ, which was more than suilicient to 
establish any fact. 

Seven diderent Jewish Wuitehs have related or mentioned not fewer 
than ck'vcn distinct appearances of Jesus Christ at dilTerent hours of the 
day and at different places ; and on one occasion to “ above five hun- 
dred” persons. 

( 3 .) The Incredulihj of the witnesses, anil their slowness in 
believing the resurrection of Christ. 

( 4 .) The Moral Impossihilihj of their succeeding in palming an 
imposition upon the world. Ilccaiisc, 

[z.] It is inconceivable that a man should willingly expose himself 
to all sorts of punishment — even to death itself — on purpose xo testify 
a matter of fact which he knew to be false. 

[//.] Although theic should have been one person so disposed, it can- 
not be imagined — indeed it would be the height of absurdity to 
imagine, — that numurrs would have fonned the same resolution. 

[in.] Though a great numher of persons should have agreed together 
to atttst a falsehood, yet it is incredible that they should bear witness 
to it, who considered perfidy and lying as sins utterly inconsistent with 
their salvation ; neither could it be supposed or expected of those, who, 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a fiction, must 
also allow that they had followed an imaginary Messiah. 

Such a mutual concert or agreement could never Iiavc been so 
carried on, but that some of them, in order to avoid punishment, or to 
gain reward, would have disclosed the whole iiiltigue. 

[/•.] The very same principles, which had dissolved their mutual 
delily, would more probably break off their mvluul treachery. It 
cannot reasonably be supposed that those disciples, who were scattered 
when their master was crucified, would afterwards conspire to affirm a 
b^ld and unprincipled falsehood. 

(.*>.) Observe the FactSj which they themselves avow. 

Their testimony relates to facts, in which it was impossible that they 
could have been deceived ; such as the seeing, touching, sitting at table 
and conversing with, their risen Master. 

(6.) Consider further the Agreement of their evidence. 

They all unanimously deposed that (Christ rose from the dead. 
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(7.) Observe also the TrihunnU before which they gave evi- 
dence, and the multitude of people by whom their testimony was 
scrutinised, — by Jews and Heathens, philosophers and rabbis, and 
by a vast number of persons who went annually to Jerusalem : 
for Providence so ordered those circumstances, that the testi- 
mony of the apostles might be unsuspected. 

(8.) Take notice also of the Time, when this evidence was given. 

Only throe days after the crucidxion they declared that Christ was 
risen again, as he liad foretold, Wotdd impostors act thus? 

(9.) (V)nsidcr likewise the Place where the apostles bore their 
testimony to the resurrection. 

They preached a risen Saviour in the synagogues, and in the prac- 
toriuni, at Jcrusaloin, the very city where he had been ignoininiously 
ernoified. 

(lo.) Consider the Motives which induced the apostles to 
publish ilu' fact of Christ’s resurrection. 

It was not to acquire fame, riches, or glory, hut to found on this 
fact a series* of exhortations to repentance, faith, and holiness; — topics 
these Mhich were never proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
they lived as no impostor ever did, and were enabled to appeal to their 
coiiveits for the sanctity, justice, and unblamable tciiour of their own 
lives. 

(ll.) Lastly, the Miuaclks performed by these witnesses in 
the name of Jesus Christ, after the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, and the success which attended their 
preaching throughout the world, arc God’s testimony lo the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, as well as to their veracity 
in proclaiming it. 

On the miraculous fact of Christ’s resurrection, the first 
four of the Criteria above noticed (see p. 35. supra), are 
most clearly to be discerned. With regard to the la^t 
two, (sec p. 35.) we may remark, that the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted as a perpetual memorial of the death of 
Jesus Christ ; and that the weekly festival of the Lord’s 
Day (or Sunday) commemorates the miraculous fact of 
his resurrection. These memorials, it must be observed, 
wore instituted at the very time when the circumstances 
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to which they relate took place, and they have been ob- 
served throughout the Christian world, in all ages to the 
present time. 

X. A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with pre- 
tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Counterfeit miracles are no proof that the miracles, re- 
lated in the New Testament, are not real : the more 
strictly such pretended miracles are investigated, the 
more defective is the evidence adduced for them. Tor, 

1. The scene of most of them is laid in remote countries and 
in distant ages. 

2. They were performed in ages of gross ignorance, when the 
common people were likely to be deceived, and were wrought in 
secrecy. 

5. They were performed by persons of high rank, who were 
held in the profoimdcst veneration by the common people, and 
were never subjected to any scrutiny, 

4 . The heathen miracles were designed to support the csta- 
blishcil religion, and were engrafted upon the superstitious notions 
of the vulgar. 

5 . They are not vouched to us by any credible testimony. 

6. They were not credited by the intelligent and judicious even 
among the heathen. 

The same rciuarks are equally applicable to the pretended 
popisih miracles. 

But the contrary is the case with respect to the miracles^ 
recorded in the Scriptures, the reality of which is sub- 
stantiated by the most positive and irresistible evidence. 


Section 111. — On Prophecy. 

I. Prophecy defined. * 

Prophecy is a miracle of knowledge, a declaration, or 
description, or representation of something future, beyond 
the power of human sagacity to discern or to calculate ; 
and it is the highest evidence that can be given of su- 
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pernatural communion with the Deity, and of the truth 
of a revelation from God. 

II. Difference between the pretended predictions of 
Heathen OracleS; and the Prophecies contained in the 
Scriptures. 

The oracles of the antient heathens were delivered 
either for the purpose of satisfying some trivial curiosity, 
or to abet the designs of some ambitious leader. They 
uttered no spontaneous predictions. Those, wdio con- 
ducted them, threw various obstacles in the way of inquiry 
by sacrifices, &c. Sometimes, the gods were not in a hu- 
mour to be consulted: at other times, when no means of 
evasion remained, the answers given were a’mbiguous or 
delusive ; and whenever the oracles failed, there was al- 
ways some subterfuge to which the priests had recourse. 
If an evil event took place, when an auspicious one had 
been promised, this was ascribed to the fault of the in- 
quirer. Something defective in the sacrifices was dis- 
covered, when too late ; or the gods were averse to him. 
If the contrary proved to be the case, this was ascribed to 
the intercession of the priests. 

Widely different are the prophecies contained in the 
Scriptures: for, 

] . They were delivered without solicitation, and were 
pronounced openly before the people : and the prophet 
knew himself to be exposed to capital punishment, if any 
one of his predictions were to be overthrown. The events 
foretold were often complicated and remote ; depending 
on the arbitrary will of man, and arising from a great 
variety of causes, which concurred to bring them to pass^ 

2. Some were accomplished shortly after they were 
delivered ; others somewhat later; and others had a still 
more distant object. But the different events foretold 
were so connected with each other,* that the most distant 
bordered pretty nearly upon some others, the accom- 
plishment of which was preparatory to the fulfilment of 
the last. The fulfilment of the first served to raise an 
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expectation of those wliich were distantj and the accom- 
plishment of the last served to confirm the first. 

3. A large portion of the scripture-prophecies was 
committed to writing, and left open to public examin- 
ation : this is a test, which the spurious predictions of 
the heathens could never endure. 

III. The Use and Intent of Prophecy was, — to raise 
expectation, and to soothe the mind with hope ; to main- 
tain the faith of a particular providence, and the assur- 
ance of a promised Redeemer; and to attest the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

, IV. Of the Chain of Prophecy. 

The scripture-prophecies respect contingencies too 
wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or to 
effect. ^Maiiy of those which arc found in the Old Tes- 
tament foretold unexpected changes in the distribution 
of earthly power : and, whether they announced the 
fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, 
the e^ent has minutely corresponded with the prediction. 
These prophecies form a regular chain or system, which 
may be reduced to four classes ; viz. 

1. Prophecies relating to the .Jewish Nation in parti- 
cular. 

2. Prophecies relating to the neighbouring nations or 
empires. 

3. Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 

4. Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 

apostles, ^ 


Class I. — Prophecies relating to the Jewish Nation in particular. 

1. Predictioyis concerning the Posterity of Abraham. — 
Gen. xii. 1, xlvi. 3. Exod. xxxii. 13- Gen. xiii. 16. 
XV. 5. xvii. 2. 4^ — 6. xxii. 17. xxvii. 4. xxviii. 14. 
xxxii. 12. xxxv. 11. 

See the fulfilment of these predictions, as it respects the Jews 
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(to omit the increase of Abraham’s other posterity), in Exod. i. 
7.9. 1‘2. Numb, xxiii. 10. Dcut. i. 10. x. 22. Ezck. xvi. 7. 
llcl). vi. 12. In less than five hundred years after the first of 
the above predictions was delivered, the number of the Israelites 
amounted to six hundred thousand men, besides women and 
children. 

2. Prophecies concerning Ishmael. — Compare Gen. 
xvi. 10 — 12. xvii. 20. and xxv. 12 — 18. 

From him descended the various tribes of Arabs, whose num- 
bers and manner of livinj; have ever since been, and to this very 
day arc, a verification of the predictions respecting them. 

3. It was foretold that the Posterity of Ahraliamy IsaaCy 

and Jacoby should possess the land of Canaan: so that, 
though they should be expelled thence for their sins, yet 
their title should endure, and they should be resettled in 
it, and there continue in peace to the end* of the w^orld. 
(See Gen. xii. 7. xiii. 14, 15. 17. xv. 18 — 21. Exod. iii. 
8. 17. Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) f 

Accordingly, the Jews enjoyed this land for above a thousand 
years: and when the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin were 
carried into captivity, it was announced that it should be for 
seventy years : which the event proved to be true, and they con- 
tinued in possession of Canaan, for six hundred years, until the 
final subversion of their polity by Titus. Although the ten tribes 
carried captive by Shalmaneser, and the body of the two tribes 
who were carried into captivity by Titus, are not now in Canaan ; 
yet since the time of thcir//ia/ restoration has not arrived, this 
is no objection against these antient prophecies, but a fulfilment 
of others : besides, we have reason to believe that the Jews will 
ultimately be restored to their native country. 

4. The twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy con- 
tains most striking Predictions concerning ike JetoSy which 
have literally be^.n fulfilled during their subjection to the 
Chaldaeans and Romans, and in later times in all nations 
where they have been dispersed. To specify a very few 
particulars * — 
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(1.) Moses foretold that iheir enemies ximdd besiege and 
take their cities : 

This prophecy was fulfilled by Shishak King of Kgypt, Shal- 
maneser King of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Sosius and Herod, and, finally, by Titus. 

(2.) Moses Joretold grievous Jamincs during those sieges, 
so that they should eat the Jlesh of their sons and daughters. 

This was fulfilled, six hundred years after the time of Moses, 
among the I&rashtcs, when Samaria was besieged by the King of 
Assyria ; again, about nine hundred years after Moses among the 
Jems, during the siege of Jerusalem, before the Buln lonish cap- 
tivity ; and, finally, fifteen hundred years after his time, during 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

(3.) Moses predicted that the Jetes should he fevd in 
number. 

This was literally fulfilled by immense numbers perishing by 
famine during the last siege of Jerusalem, after which many thou- 
sands were sold ; and also after their final overthrow' by Hadrian, 
when many thousands were sold, and those for whom purchasers 
could not be found (Moses had foretold that no man would buy 
them) were transported into Egypt, where very many perished by 
shipwreck or famine; and others were massacred. Yet notwith- 
standing all their miseries and oppressions, they still continue a 
separate people, and have become “ an astonishment and a bye- 
word among the nations.” 

o. Josiah was prophetically announced by name, 
(1 Kings xiii. 2.) three hundred and sixty-one years be- 
fore the event. 

The fulfilment of this prophecy was remarkable, plainly show- 
ing it to be, not from man, but from God. (2 Kings xxxiii. 15.) 

6. The utter Subversion of Idolatry among the Jews, 
foretold by Isaiah (ii. 18 — 21.), was fulfilled after their 
return from the Babylonish Captivity. 

The calamities, denounced against them by the same prophet, 
on account of their wickedness, within two hundred years after- 
wards overtook them. (Isa. iii. 1 — 14. compared with 2 Chron. 
XXX vi.) And, on the capture of Jersusalcm by the Chaldarans, a 

D 
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few poor people were left to till the land, as Isaiah had prophe- 
sied. (Isa. xxiv. 15^ 14 . compared with Jer. xxxix. 10 .) 

Y. Jeremiah foretold the Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar^ 
and the consequent cai^iivily of the Jeivs. 

These were literally accomplished. Compare Jer. xxvii. .7 — 7. 
with xxxix. 11 — 14. And although the predictions of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel concerning Zedekiah appeared to contradict each 
other, iioTH were fulfilled in the event; Zedekiah seeing the King 
of Hah} Ion at .Terusalcni, who commanded his eyes to be put out, 
and being carried to Habylon where he died. 

8. While Ezekiel vva^ a captive in Chahhea, he pro- 
phesied (v. 12. and viii.) that the Jews, who remained in 
Judiea, should be punished for their wickedness. In a 
very few years all the evils predicted literally came upon 
them by the (Jialdjeans. 

J). The profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes wi\s foretold by Daniel (viii.) four hundred and 
eight years before the accomplishment of the predic- 
tion. The same prophet also foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the cessation of the Jewish sacrifices 
and oblations. 

10. Ilosea foretold the present state of the people of 
Israel in these w ords : — “ They shall be wanderers among 
the nations.” (ix. 17.) 


Class II. — Trophccics rcl.iting to tlic Nations or Empires that were 
iiciglibouving to tlic Jews. 

1. The once prosperous city of Tyre, as Ezekiel had 
foretold, (xxvi. ‘i—ri. If. 21.) is now become like “ the 
top of a rock, a place for fishers to dry their nets on.'’ 

2. The Propliccics concerning Egypt (see Isai. xix. 
Jer. xliii. 8—1.1. and xlvi. and Eiek. xxix.— xxxii, 
particularly Ezek. xxix. 15. 10. and xxx. 6. 12, 1.1.) 
have been signally fulfilled. 

Not long after these predictions were delivered, this country 
was successively attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and 
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Persians; next it became subject to the Macedonians, then to tlie 
Homans, after them to the Saracens, then to the iMaiuclukcs, and 

is now a [)rovince of the Turkish empire. And tlie denunciation 

I will make her rivers dry,” is fulfilled by the generally neglected 
state of the numerous canals with which Egypt was anticntly 
intersected. 

3. The doom of Ethiojna was foretold by Isaiah, 
(xviii* 1 — 6. XX. 3 — 5. and xliii. 3.) and by Ezekiel, 
(xxx. 4 — 6.) 

This country was invaded by Sennacherib, King of Assyria, or 
by Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyscs, King of Persia. 
About the time of Christ’s birth, it was ravaged by the Homans, 
and it has since been ravaged successively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

-I*. Such an “ utter end ” has been made of Nineveh, 
agiv,eably to the predictions of Nahum (i. 8, 9. ii. 8 — 13. 
iii. 17 — 19.) and Zephaniah (ii. 13 — 15.), that its very site 
cannot be precisely ascertained. 

5. Babiflon is made “ a desolation for ever/' as Isaiah 
(xiii. 4. 19 — 22. xliv. 27.) and Jeremiah (1. 38. li. 7. 3G, 
37. 6i.) had severally foretold. 

This city was taken, when Belshazzar and his thousand princes 
were drunk at a great feast, after Cyrus had turned the course of 
the Euphrates, which ran through the midst of it, and so drained 
its waters that the river became easily fordable for his soldiers to 
enter the city. Its site cannot now be exactly determined, 

6. Daniel predicted the overthrow, in succession, of the 
four great Empires of antiquity; the Babylonian, Persian, 

Grecian, and Roman. (Dan. ii. 39, 40. vh. 17 — 24. viii.) 

This prediction has literally been fulfilled : but neither 
thc.rise of the last thre§, nor their fall, could have been 
foreseen by men. 


Class III. — Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as 
D 2 
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Adam’s fall had made it necessary, the mercy of God 
was pleased to foretell. And as the time for its accom- 
plishment drew near, the predictions concerning it gra- 
dually became so clear, that almost every circumstance 
in the life and character of the most extraordinary per- 
sonage, that ever appeared among men, was most dis- 
tinctly foretold. 

The prophecies announcing the Messiah are numerous, 
pointed, and particular. They not only forctcU that a 
Messiah should conic ; but they also specify the precise 
Time when he was to come ; the Dignity of his Character^ 
that he should be God and man together : from whom 
he was to be descended ; the Place where he was to be 
born ; the circumstances of his Birth, Manner of Life 
and Doctrine, his Sufferings and Death; Bcsurrcction and 
Ascvnsioiv; and the Abolition of the Jewish Covenani by 
the introduction of the Gospel. — See a Table of the 
principal Prophecies relative to the Messiah, in the Ap- 
pendix, No. VII. 

The connection of the predictions belonging to the 
^Idssiah, with those which are confined to the .Jewish 
people, gives additional force to the argument from pro- 
phecy affording a strong proof of the intimate union 
which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful 
pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposi- 
tion of human power. The plan of prophecy was so 
wisely constituted, that the passions and prejudices of the 
Jews, instead of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the 
person to whom they referred, the suftering and crucified 
Saviour, who had been proinisted. It is worthy ofi re- 
mark, that most of these predictions were delivered 
nearly, and some of them more than three thousand 
years ago. Any one of them is sufficient to indicate a 
prescience more than human ; but the collective force of 
all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of Omniscience, than 
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the establishment of their authenticity. And this, even 
at so remote a period as the present, we have already 
seen, is placed beyond all doubt. 


Class IV. — Prophecies by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 

Jesus Christ foretold, 

1. The Circumstances of his oton Death; Matt. xvi. 21. Mark x. 
SS, 34. Matt. XX. 18, ID. xxvi. 2.3.31. all which were most 
minutely accomplished. 

2. IW'i liesurrertion ; Matt. xvi. 21. xxvi. 32. fulfilled in Matt, 
xxviii. 

3. The Descent of the Holy Spirit; I.uke xxiv. 49. Mark xvi. 
17, 18. fulfilled in Acts ii. 

4 The Destruction of Jerusalem with all its preceding signs and 
its concomitant circumstances; (Matt. xxiv. 1 — 28. Mark xiii. 
1 — 23. Luke xxi. 5 — 24.) and the very generation that heard 
the prediction lived to be the miserable witnesses of its accom- 
plish inert. 

3. The Spread of Christianity; and both sacred and profane 
historians bear testimony to the rapid propagation of the Gospel. 

The character of the age, in which the Christian Kaith was first 
propagated, must be considered. 

It was not barbarous and uncivilised, but was remarkable for 
those improvements by which the human faculties were strength- 
ened. 

The profession of Christianity was followed by no worldly 
advantage, but, on the contrary, with proscrijitions and persecu- 
tions. 

Sceptics, particularly Mr. Gibbon, have endeavoured 
to account for the miraculous success of Christianity 
fropi causes merely human ; viz. 

(1.) The inflexible and intolerant Zeal of the first Chris-- 
tians. 

This indeed ifKght supply Christians with that fortitude which 
should keep them firm to their principles : but it could hardly be 
of service in converting infidels. No intolerance, however, existed 
amongvthe primitive Christians; but, on the contrary, among 
their heathen persecutors. 
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(2,) The Doctrine of a Future Life. 

The success which attended the preaching of this doctrine was 
owing rather to the demonstration of the Spirit and of power 
that accompanied it, than to the doctrine itself, which was by no 
means suited cither to the expectations or the wishes of the 
Pagans in general. Men must have believed the Gospel, generally, 
before they believed the doctrine of a future life on its authority. 

(3.) The Miraculous Powers ascribed to the Primitive 
Church. 

The actual possession of such powers by the apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity has already been proved. But when the 
luimeroiis pretended miracles ascribed to the popular deities of 
the heathen, and the conte.apt in which they were held by the 
philosophers, and by other tliinking men, are considered, the 
miracles ascribed to the first propagators of Christianity must 
liave creatcti a prejudice against their cause, which nothing could 
have subdued but miracles really and visibly performed. 

(I*.) The Virtues of the first Christians. 

These Mr. Gibbfin reduces to a mean and timid repentance for 
sios, and zeal in supporting the reputation of their society. But 
such virtues would have equally excited opposition to Chris- 
tianity. The infidel historian does not account for the exem- 
plary virtues of the first Christians ; whose virtues arose from 
their faith, and not their faith from their virtues. 

(.5.) 2'he Union and Discipline of the Christian Republic, 
as he terms tlic Christian Churcli, 

But it is an incontrovertible fact, that the Gospel was propa- 
gated, before its professors were sufficiently numerous to establish 
a discipline, or to form themselves into a society. 

V. Notwithstanding the variety and force of the evi- 
dence in favour of Christianity, its opposers continue to 
raise a variety of objections ; viz. 

Objection 1. — The rejection of Christianity by the 
unbelieving Jews, in the time of Christ, and also by the 
greater jjarl of the Gentiles, 

In reply to this objection, we may 

Answer 1.— As to the Jews— That the Almighty does not 
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force the judgment, and that their wickedness and strong prcju^ 
dices blinded their understandings, and prevented them from 
receiving the evidences of the (Tospel. Anger, resentment, self- 
interest, and worldly- mindedness induced the scribes and pharisees 
to reject Christ and cause him to be put to death, and to prevail 
upon the people at large to reject the Gospel. Such were the 
principal causes of the infidelity of the Jews and of their rejec- 
tion of Christ at first: nor is it difficult to conceive what may be 
the reasons of their persisting in their infidelity now. Kor 

(l.) In the first place, on the part of the Jews, most (if not 
all) the same reasons which gave birth to their infidelity, continue 
to nourish it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and 
expectations of worldly greatness, and the false C’hrists and false 
prophets who at diflercnt times have risen up among theirr. To 
which may be added th(‘ir want of charitableness towards Chris- 
tians, and their continuing to live insulated from the rest of man- 
kind. 

(2.) Secondly, on the part of the world, the obstacles arc, 
the prevalence of Moharnmedism, and other false religions, the 
schisms of Christians, the unholy lives of many nominal Chris- 
tians, and the cruelties, which have at varioiA times been inflicted 
on this unhappy people. So far, however, is the infidelity of the 
Jews from being an objection to the truth of the Gospel, that, on 
the contrary, it affords us a great number of unsuspected wit- 
nesses to the truth of the Old Testament : and many predictions 
of Moses and the proplicts, of Christ and his apostles, are remark- 
ably fulfilled. It is also a great advantage to the Christian Reli- 
gion, to have been first preached and propagated in a nation of 
unbelievers: for nothing but divine truth could have stood the 
trial, and triumphed over all opposition. 

Answer 2. — With regard to the rejection of the Gospel by 
the Gentit.ks, many of the preceding observations on the infidc- 
. lity of the Jews are equally applicable to them. Both Jews and 
Gentiles were influenced by the prejudices of education, — by 
hatred of the pure morality of the Gospel, — by the temporal 
inconveniences which attended the profession of Christianity, 
and the temporal advantages to be obtained by rejecting or 
opposing it, — by the mean appearance, which Christ had made 
in the world, — and by his ignominious death, which they knew 
not how to reconcile with the divine power ascribed to him by 
his disciples. 

D 4* 
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The Gentiles also had other causes of unbelief peculiar to 
thcMbclvci., viz. the high notion entertmnea by them, of the 
efficacy of magic, of charms and incantations, and of the power 
of demons and demi-gods ; — their indifference about rehgion 

in general, — the utter incompatibility of Christianity with the 
established worship of their several countries, — the bad opinion 
which they had of the Jews in general, of whom Christians were 
for some time accounted to he a sect, -the false doctnnes and 
crimes of heretical teachers and vicious professors ol Christianity, 
^ and, lastly, the antiquity of paganibni. 

On.JWTioN 2. — The prevalence of Mohammcdi nn over 
a considerable portion of the xvorhL 

AsNsu'KR. — The propheeii- are fulfilled, when all parts of the 
worUl shall have had ih'' offer of Chri&liamlif ; hut it by no means 
follows that it bhall be upheld among them hij a miracle. Ihc 
present state of those countries, where the Koran is received, 
is an accomplishment of prophecy; inasmuch as it was foretold 
that such an apostasy would take place. The rapid progress of 
JMohammedisjin is not to be compared with the propagation of 
Christianity; for Mohammed came into the world at a time 
exactly suited to his purposes, wdien its policy and civil state were 
favourable to a new and ambitious conqueror : and he availed 
himsolf of every means, especially force of arms, to promote the 
diffusion of his pretended revelation. 

On.u:c;TiON 3. — Chrislianitif is known only to a small 
portion of mankind, 

A NSW i'll. — For one who professes deism, we shall find in the 
worlil ONE THOUSAND who profess Christianity. 

The [lartial propagation of the Gospel, with the other objec- 
tions brought against Christianity, having rendered its divine 
original a matter of di'ipute, the tendency of these disputes has 
been to separate the wheat from the chatf, and to make Christians 
draw their religion from the Scriptures alone. 

The not having more evidence for the truth of the Gospel is 
not a sufficient reason for rejecting that which we already have. 
If such evidence were irresistible, it would restrain the voluntary 
powers too much, to answ er the purpose of trial and probation. 
“ Men’s moral probation maybe, whethei they will take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration ; .'ind afterwards, 
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whether they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
they have.” Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irre- 
sistible, it would leave no room for internal evidence. 'J'hey who 
sincerely act, or endeavour to act, according to the just result of 
the probabilities in natural and revealed religion, seldom fail of 
proceeding further : while those, who act in a contrary manner, 
necessarily fail to perceive the force of the evidences for the truth 
of the Gospel. 

Yl. Objections have been made to the darkness and 
uncertainty of prophecy, which have been ascribed, 
1. To its LangtingCi and, 2. To the Indistiuclncss (if ils 
Representations. 

Answlr 1. — With regard to prophetic LangtiagCy as pro- 
phecy ii» a peculiar species of writing, it is natural to expect a 
peculiarity in the language of which it makes use. Sometimes it 
employs plain terms, but most commonly figurative ones. It has 
symbols of its own, which are common to all the prophets; and 
these symbols have their appropriate rules of interpretation. 

Answer 2. — With respect to the alleged Indistinct Repre^ 
sentatiom of events predicted, it should be remembered, that, if 
some prophecies be obscure, others arc clear : the latter furnish 
a proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures, the former contain 
nothing against it. Some predictions were to have their accom- 
plishment in the early ages of the church, while others were 
dc-igued for the benefit of those who lived in after ages. 

Answer 3. — Another rcasoQ for throwing a veil over the 
face of prophecy will appear on considering the nature of the 
SUBJECT. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them ; and they are to be 
brought into existence by the instrumentality of men. In ,the 
present form of prophecy, men arc left entirely to themselves : 
and they fulfil the prophecies without intending, or thinking, 
or knowing that they do so. The accomplishment strips off the 
veil, and then the evidence from prophecy appears in all its 
splendour. 
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Chapter V. 

INTFIINAL EVIDEI^f’ES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

SrcTioN I. — Tlie SystL'in of Doctrine and tl)0 Moral Precepts, wliicli 
are delivered in the Scriptures, are so excellent and so perfectly holy, 
that the I’ersons who published them to the World, must have de- 
rived them from a purer and more exalted Source than their own 
Meditations. 

'I'm: sacrod volume opens with an account of the 
creation of the world by the Almightj^, and of’ the form- 
ation of man in a happy state of purity and innocence. 
In this account there is nothing but what is agreeable 
to right reason, as well as to the most antient traditions 
wliich have obtained among the nations. 'We arc fur- 
ther informed, that mail fell from that state by sinning 
against his Maker ; and that sin brought death into the 
world, together ivith all the miseries to which the human 
race is now obnoxious ; but that the merciful Parent of 
our being, in his great goodness and compassion, was 
pleased to make such revelations and discoveries of bis 
mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the faith and hope 
of his od'ending creatures, and for tlie exercise of reli- 
gion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordingly, the religion 
delivered in the Scriptures "is the religion of man in his 
lapsed state : and every one, who impartialli^ and care- 
fully investigates and considers it, will find that one 
scheme of religion and of moral duty, substantially the 
same, is carried throughout the whole, till it was brought 
to its full perfection and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. 
Ibis religion may be considered principally under three 
periods ; viz. 

1. The Religion of the Patriarchal Times ; 

2. The Doctrines and Precepts of the Mosaic Dispens- 
ation; and 

3. The Doctrines and Precepts of the Christian Reve- 
lation. 
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§ ] . — A Concise View of the lleligion of the Patriarchal Times. 

The Book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology, which taught 

I. Concerning the Nature and Attributes of God : 

That lie is the Creator, Governor, and Preserver of all things ; 

that lie is eternal, omniscient, true, omnipotent, holy and just, 
kind, supreme, merciful, long-suffering, gracious towards tlicm 
that fear Him, and that He is not the Author of Sin. 

II. Concerning the Worship of God: 

The Patriarchs held that it was the duty of men to fear Him, to 
bless Him for mercies received, and to supplicate Him with pro- 
found humility; that the knowledge of God is to be promoted; 
vows made to Him arc to bo performed, and idolatry is to be 
renounced. With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
most arjtient on rccoril is that of offering sacrifice ; and the Sab- 
bath also appears to have been observed by the Patriarchs. 

nil With regard to the Moral Ditties between man 
and man : 

These likewise are clearly announced, either by way of precept 
or by example; more particularly, the duties of children to honour 
their parents, of parents to instil religious principles into the 
minds of their offspring, and of servants to obey their masters. 
Wars may be waged in a good ^ausc. Anger is sinful in the sight 
of God; strifes are to be avoided; murder is prohibited; hospi- 
tality is to be exercised ; and injuries arc to be forgiven. Matri- 
mony is appointed by God, from whom a virtuous wife is to be 
sought by prayer; and a wife is to be subject to her husband. 
Children are the gift of God ; and adultery and all impurity arc 
to be avoided. 


§ 2. — A Summary View of the Doctrines and Precepts of the Mosaic 
Dispensation. 

The Mosaic Dispensation was substantially the same 
as that given to the Patriarchs, but with the addition of 
a special covenant made by the Almighty with a parti- 

D 6 
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cular people, for wise and moral purposes worthy of the 
Supreme lacing, and beneficial in its results to the whole 
human race. 

I. In the Mosaic Law the essential Unity of God is 
most explicitly inculcated, no less than His underived 
self-existence, eternity, iniftnutability, omnipotence, pro- 
vidence, justice, mercy, and other perfections. And the 
same sublime representations of the Divine Being and 
Perfections arc made by the prophets and other inspired 
writers among the dews. 

II. Concerning the Duty of Man toimrds Godf — both 
Moses and the Prophets enforce the obligation of loving 
Him, fearing Him, believing in Him, trusting in His pro- 
mises, and obeying all His commandments ; together with 
the duties of patience and resignation to the divine will, 
and the internal worship of the heart. 

III. Tiie belief of a Futute State^ which was held by 
the Patriarchs, (though not explicitly taught by Moses, 
whoso writings presuppose it as a generally adopted 
article of religion,) was transmitted from them to the Is- 
raelites, and appears in various parts of the Old Testament. 

\ 

The Book of Job is very explicit on this subject ; David has 
spoken of it with great confidence, particularly in Psalms xxi. 
xxxvi. xlix. Ixxiii. and cxxxix.; and Solomon expressly alludes 
to it in Prov. v. 21 — 23. xiv. .32. and Eccles. iii. 16, 17. and 
viii. 11. 13. This doctrine is also inculcated, and prc<supposcd 
as a matter of popular belief, by the prophets Isaiah (xiv. 19. 
xxvi. 19 — 21.), Ilosca (xiii. 14.), Amos (iv. 12, 13.), and Daniel, 
(xii. 1-— 3.) 

IV. The Expectation of a Redeemer^ which had been 
cherished by the Patriarchs,, was also kept up by various 
predictions, delivered by Moses and the prophets. 

V. The Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a per- 
fection and beauty in no respect inferior to its religious 

doctrines and duties. We owe to it the decalogue a 

manual of duty to God and man, so pure and compre- 
hensive, as to be absolutely without parallel : and the 
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sanctions of the remaining enactments of the law are 
such as morality possessed in no other nation. More 
particularly, 

1. It taught humility and meekness. 

2. It prohibited all uncleanness and unnatural lusts, as well as 
drunkenness, gluttony, and all covetous desires. 

3. Our duty towards our neighbour is also clearly set forth 
(Levit. xix. 18.), together with all the social and relative duties 
of life. 

4. Every kind of justice was strictly required by the law of 
Moses. Murder was forbidden by the sixth comiuandincnt, adul- 
tery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. All kinds of vio- 
lence, oppression, and fraud were also forbidden. 

5. All hatred and malice were prohibited; nor were kind of- 
fices to be confined to brethren and friends; they were also to 
be performed to enemies and to strangers. Nay, mercy was to be 
extended even to the brute creation. 

VI. The Mosaic Dispensation was introductory to 
Christianity, 

'J’he law of Moses, though not ahsoliUcli/ perfect, had a perfec- 
tion suited to its kind and design. It was adapted to the genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and calculated to keep them 
distinct from the rest of mankind, and to prevent them from be- 
ing involved in the idolatries common among other nations. It 
was at the same time ordained to pre-signify good things to come, 
and to bear a strong attestation to the truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

But, however excellent in itself, and admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it was designed, the Mosaic 
Dispensation was only of a local and temporary nature, 
and preparatory to that fuller manifestation of the divine 
will, which, ** in the fulness of time,” was to be made 
known to the world under the Gospel Dispensation. 

§ 3. — A Summary View of the Doctrines and Precepts of the Gospel 
Dispensation. 

I. The whole Character and Conduct of the Founder 
of Christianity proved him to be a divine person. Never 
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indeed was tlierc so perfect a character, so godlike, ve- 
nerable, and amiable, and so utterly remote from that of 
an enthusiast or an impostor. 

II. The Leading Doctkines of the Gospel are worthy 
of the character of the Almighty, and adapted to the 
necessities of mankind. More particularly, 

1. 'JMic Acrnunl of (rod mid of his Verfecliom, is worthy of the 
highest and most excellent of all beings. Of all the views of God 
which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
Him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as ihis short 
blit interesting dcscrii)tion, of which the scheme of redemption 
aflbrds a sublime illustration — “ God is Lovl!” 

2. What men had, in all ages, wished for in vain — an Atonc~ 
menl for xin (which conscience and their natural notions of divine 
justice taught them to be necessary) — the Sacred Books point 
out in the death of Jesus, which, in consequence of the dignity 
of his person, our reason perceives to have been of sufficient va- 
lue to ex[)iate the guilt of innumerable millions. 

o. ’fhe divine Justice being satisfied, wc are assured of the 
Forfu't'iicss of our tShis, through Jesus Christ, upon sincere re- 
pentance ; and, our sins being forgiven, we are justified or “ ac- 
counted rigliteou’. before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
.Tesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own merits or deservings.” 

-l. Ill the Gospel we find the best principles of comfort and 
refreshment to the soul, under all the calamities and afflictions 
of life, as well as a rich magazine of all means proper for the 
sanctification of our souls, and our most successful advances in 
true piety. In the Scriptures we see that the IIol^ Spirit is 
ready with His mighty aids (which are promised to all who 
humbly pray for them), to assist, enlighten, and strengthen our 
spirits in proportion to our sincere desires and endeavours after 
godliness ; and there we arc directed every day and at all times, 
to seek unto God, through Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, 
for his guidance and protection, and are assured that we shall 
never seek his face in vain. 

5. In favour of the Immortality of the Soul, a point so im- 
portant, but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so doubt- 
ful, the Scriptures speak in the most decisive language, and hold 
out to the hopes and fears of mankind rewards and punishments 
suited to their nature, and which* it is worthy of God to dispense. 
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6. Lastly, in the Gospel we sec the dead both small and great 
restored to life, and appearing before tlie tribunal of God to 
receive a sentence “ according to the deeds done in the body.** 
The glories of heaven, which arc reserved “ for them that love 
him,” and the everlasting miseries, which will be the terrible 
portion of all the wilfully impenitent workers of ininuity, are 
disclosed in the Scriptures ; which alone set forth the true rea- 
son of our being in this world, viz. not for enjoyment, but for 
trial; not to gain temporal pleasures or possessions, but that our 
souls may be disciplined and prepared for immortal honour and 
glory. While the divine displeasure is declared against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, and the most awful 
warnings are denounced against sinners, the means by which they 
may obtain mercy are clearly displayed anil oflered to them. 

In all these doctrines we observe nothing low, or mean, 
or frivolous : every one of them is grand, sublime, and 
wortliy of God; every one of them is most deeply in- 
teresting to man ; and, altogether, they make up an infi- 
nitely more consistent and rational scheme of belief, than 
the most distinguished sages of antiquity ever diol con- 
trive, or the most cunning of modern unbelievers can 
possibly invent. 

III. The Moral Precepts of the Gospel are admirably 
adapted to the actual state of mankind. 

1. As to the Duties between man and man, the Gospel particu- 
larly enjoins integrity of conduct, charity, forgiveness of injuries. 

2. It lays down the duties incumbeut upon us in the several 
relations which we sustain in civil and social life: for instance, 
the mutual duties of governors and subjects, masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, parents and children. 

3. It enforces, and recommends by various considerations, the 
personal duties of sobriety, temperance, chastity^, humility, &c. ; 
and guards us against an immoderate passion for transient 
worldly riches; while it affords us the best remedies against 
anxious cares, excessive sorrows, and desponding fears. While it 
enjoins trust in God, it directs us to the use of all honest and 
proper means and industry on our parts. 

4. The Holiness of the moral precepts of the Gospel is another 
proof of its divine origin. All its precepts aim directly at the 
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heart ; teaching us to refer all our aetions to the will of our Crea- 
tor, and correcting all selfishness in the human character, by 
teaching us to have in view the happiness of those about us. 

/i. The Manner in which the morality of the Gospel is de- 
livered attests its divine origin. 

Among the heathen, no provision was made for the moral in- 
struction of the unlettered multitude : but Christ taught a// that 
would listen to him, with inimitable ])lainness and simplicity, and 
at the same time with the most perfect modesty and delicacy, 
blended with the utmost boldness and integrity. 

The character of Christ forms an essential part of the ii'orality 
of the (jlospel. 'fo the morality of almost every other teacher, 
some stain attaches : but he is charged by no vice either by 
friends or by enemies. In culIi of the four narratives of his life, 
besides the absence of every appearance of vice, wc perceive 
traces of devotion, humility, patience, benignity, benevolence, 
inildnes'^, and prudence. In short, the New Testament is replete 
with piety and devotional virtues, w'hich were unknown to the 
anticnt heathen moralists. 

IV. Superiority of the Motives to duty presented by 
the Gospel. 

However exeellcnt and complete a rule of moral duty may be 
in itself, it will not and cannot answer the end proposed, unless 
it be enjoined by a proper authority, aiul enforced by the most 
powerful motives. Now in this respect the religious aud moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage over every 
other system of doctrine or of morals; for they are urged upon 
us as the commands of the Eternal God himself, and are enforced 
by various motives, which are admirably adapted to influence the 
human heart. These motives are drawn, 

Erom a consideration of the Reasonableness of the Buttf rc- 
conimcndcd or enforced, or the inhimy of the vice from which 
Christians are dissuaded. See instances of this in Rom. xii. •!, 
Acts iv. 19. Rom. xiii. 12 , 13 . and Phil. iv. 8. 

2. The singular Favours conferred upon us by God ; as in Acts 
iii. 26. 1 Cor. vi. 20 . Eph.iv. 32. Tit.ii. 14. 

3. The Example of Christ. Matt. xi. 29. Eph.v.2. Rora.xv. 2 , 3 . 
Phil. ii. 3—.'). 1 Pet. i. 1 5 . 

4. The Sanctions of Luty which the civil relations among men 
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have received from God : as in Rom. xiii. 2. 4, 5. Eph. vi. 5—7. 9. 
Col. iii.22. 

5. The Regard which Christians owe to their holj/ 2 )rofessio 7 i, 
Eph.iv. 1 — 3. 1 Thess. ii. 12. Phi!, i. 27. Tit. ii. lo. 

6. The Acceptable7iess of true Repentance^ and the assurance 
of pardon to the rcnllTf penitent. 

7. The Divine Assistance^ offered to support men in the per- 
formance of their duty. Johnxiv. 16. 1 Cor. iii. 13. vi. 16. Luke 
xi. 13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb.iv. 16. 

8. Our Relation to Heaven, while upon earth. Phil. iii. 20. 
1 Pct.ii. 11. 

9. The ficiuards a7id Punish77ients proclaimed in tlie Gospel. 

All these important lessons of morality arc found in various 

parts of the New Testament. They enrich the divine sermon on 
the mount ; and they are contained in the excellent parables deli- 
vered by Jesus Christ ; they are also to be found in the discourses 
and epistles of the apostles. Wherever indeed we open the 
Chr'stian volume, wc may find some direction, which, if properly 
observed, would render us^ood neighbours, good members of so- 
eiety, good friends, and good men. Is it possible, then, to doubt 
the divine original of a system, which furnishes such rules, and 
contemplates so glorious an object? 

All these sublime moral precepts and motives are found 
in different parts of the New Testament. How the writers 
of that volume should be able to draw up a system of 
morals, which the world, after the lapse of eighteen cen- 
turies, cannot improve, while it perceives numberless 
faults in those of the philosophers of India, Greece, and 
Rome, and of the opposers of revelation, is a question of 
fact, for which the candid deist is concerned to account 
in a rational way. The Christian is able to do it with 
ease. The Evangelists and the Apostles of Jesus Christ 

spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit." 


§ 4, — On the Objections of Unbelievers to the Doctrines and Morality 
of the Bible. 

Objection I. — Some of the peculiar doctrines which 
the Scriptures propound to our belief, are mysterious and 
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contrary to reason : and, where mystery begins, religion 
ends. 

Answkii. — This assertion is erroneous : for nothing is so iiiys- 
tcrious as the eternity and self-cxistcnec of God ; yet, to believe 
that God exists, is the foundation of all religion. \Vc cannot 
comprehend the common operations of nature ; and if vve ascend 
to the higher <le|>artmcnts of science — even to the science of 
demonstration itself, the mathematics — we shall find that mys- 
teries exist there. • 

Mysteries in the (Christian Religion, instead of being suspected 
should rather he regarded as a proof of its divine origin : for, if 
nothing more were contained in the New Testament than 
wc previously knew, or nothing more than we could easily com- 
prehend, we might instly doubt if it came from God, and whether 
it was not rather a work of man’s device. 

Further, the mysteries which appear most contrary to reason, 
arc closely connected with the truths and facts of which reason is 
convinced. 

Though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mys- 
terious, yet the tendency of the most exalted of its mysteries, is 
practical. If, for instance, wc cannot explain the influences of 
the S[)irit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience 
that the “ fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-sulferiug, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Objection II, — The scripture-doctrine of redemption 
is inconsistent with the ideas, which are now generally 
received concerning the magnitude of creation. 

Answer. — The comparative dimensions of our world are of 
no account : if it he large enough for the accomplishment of 
events, which arc snflicient to occupy the minds of all intelli- 
gences, that is all which is required. 

Objection III. — The doctrine of a future judgment 
is improbable ; and the twofold sanction of rewards and 
punishments is of human invention. 

Answer. — It is but reasonable, that the same person by whom 
God carried on his merciful design of recovering mankind from 
a state of sin, who felt our infirmities, and was tempted as we are, 
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should be appointed the iinal judge of all men, and the dispenser 
of future retribution. 

Lord Bolingbroke intimates, that the notion whereon the 
sanction of future rewards and punishments is founded, savours 
more of human passions than of justice or prudence ; and that it 
implies, that the proceedings of God towards men in this life are 
unjust, if they need rectifying in a futuce one. But the present 
life is a state of trial, to fit us for a future and better condition 
of being. Though justice requires that rewards and punishments 
should, in this world, be proportioned to the different degrees of 
virtue and vice; facts prove that this is not the case. If there- 
fore there be no recompense hereafter, injustice must characterise 
the divine government, and the Christian doctrine alone vindi- 
cates the ways of God to man. 

Lord Shaftesbury argues against tlie doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, as affbriling a mercenary and selfish motive to 
virtue, which ought to be practised because it is good and amiable 
in itself. It will however be seen, that this is not the case, if it 
be considered that the Christian looks for his reward, only to 
higher improvements in useful knowledge and moral goodness, 
and to the exalted enjoyments which result from these. But it 
is a proper reason to choose virtue, because it will make us 
happy : for man has a natural desire of life and happiness, and a 
fear of losing them ; and a desire of well-being may conspire 
with the rest in the discipline of the mind, and assist the growth 
of more liberal principles. 

Further, when this respect to a future recompense is the effect 
of a deliberate trust in the Judge of the universe, an acquiescence 
in his government, and a belief that he is the rewardcr of such 
as faithfully seek him, and disposes us to \veII-doing, it becomes 
religious faith, the first duty of rational beings, and a firm bond 
of virtue, private, social, and divine. 

Objection IV. — Christianity establislres a system of 
priestcraft and spiritual despotism over the minds and 
consciences of men. 

Answer. — Christianity establishes no such thing. That there 
should be teachers of religion, to instruct men in its principles, 
to enforce its precepts, and to administer its consolations, has no- 
thing in it contrary to the fitness of things, and the public good. 
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This argument acquires additional weight, when we consider the 
qualifications which the New Testament requires of the different 
orders of Christian ministers. See particularly 1 Tim. iii. 1 — 7. 
iv. II, 12. lo\ 2 Cor. vi. .5. 2 Tim. ii. 22. 24, 23. 1 Tim. iv. 

15, 14. 12. 1 Tim. iii. 8—10. 

It has however been said, that the most extravagant claims to 
wcaltli and power have been made by men, who call themselves 
ministers of the Gosped. But with these claims Christianity is 
not chargeable. The New Testament establishes the support of 
the ministers of religion on a reasonable footing. Is it thought 
equitable, that those who teach philosophy and the learned lan- 
guages should be recompensed for their labour ? The Gospel sets 
the maintenance of its ministers on the same footing (sec 
Luke X. 7. 1 Cor. lx. 1 ’ — 14.); but it does not countenance in 

them any claim of cither power or wealth. 

OnjiiCTioN V. — The Gospel prohibits free enquiry, 
and demands a full and implicit assent, without any 
previous examination. 

Axswkr. — 77/6* contvarijh the fad. The Gospel not only in- 
vites, but demands investigation ; free enquiry is not prejudicial, 
but in the highest degree beneficial to Cliristianity, whose evi- 
dences *shiuc the more clearly, in proportion to the rigour with 
which they arc examined. 

Objection VT. — The morality of the Bible is too strict, 
and lays mankind under too severe restraints. 

Answer. — The contrary is the case : for the morality of the 
Bible restrains us only from what would be hurtful to ourselves 
or to others, while it allows of every trulj/ rational, sober, and 
humane pleasure. 

Objection VII. — Some of the Moral Precepts of Je- 
sus Christ are unreasonable and impracticable. 

Answer. — A candid examination of a few of the precepts ob- 
jccteil to, will show how little foundation there is for such an 
assertion. ' For, 

1. The prohibition of a7iger,\n Matt. v. 22., condemns only- 
implacable anger, — sinful anger unrepented of. The same 
restriction must be understood respecting other general asser- 
tions of Jesus, as Matt. x. 33., which cannot apply to Peter. 
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2. The precept of Jesus Christ to forgive injuries, has been as- 
serted to be contrary to reason and nature, 

A few of the most eminent heathen philosophers, however, 
have given the same direction ; particularly Socrates, Cicero, 
Seneca, and Confucius. 

It has further been objected that this precept is given in a 
general and indefinite way ; whereas there arc certain necessary 
restrictions. 

Assuredly. But these exceptions arc so plain, that they will 
always be supposed, and consequently need not to be s[)ecificd. 
The Christian religion makes no alteration in the natural rights 
of mankind, nor docs it forbid necessary self-defence, or seeking 
legal redress of injuries in cases where it may be cxpctlieiit to 
restrain violence and outrage. The substance of what it recom- 
mends, relates chiefly to the temper of the mind. 

5. Against the injunction to love our enemies, it has been argued, 
“ If love carry with it conplacence, esteem, and friendship, and 
these are due to all men^ — what dislinction can we then make be- 
tween the best and worst of men ? ** 

But, in this precept, as in all moral writings, love ” signifies 
benevolence and good will; which may be exercised by kind 
actions towards those whom we cannot esteem, and whom we arc 
even obliged to punish. 

4. 7V/e commandment to ** love our neighbour as ourselves is 
also objected to as unreasonable, and intpossiblc to be observed. 

In moral writings, love (as we have just noticed) signifies good 
will expressing itself in the conduct. Now, this precept of Jesus 
Christ may be understood, 

(1.) As enjoining the same land of affection to our fellow- 
creature as to ourselves, disposing us to avoid his misery, and to 
consult his happiness as well as our own. Or, 

(2.) It may require us to love our neighbour in some certain 
proportion as we love ourselves. The love of our neighbour must 
bear some proportion to self-love, and virtue consists in the due 
proportion of it. Or, 

(3.) The precept may be understood of an equality of affection. 
Moral obligation can extend no further than to natural possibi- 
lity. Now, we have a perception of our own interests, like the 
consciousness of our own existence, which we always carry about 
with us; and which, in its continuation, kind, and degree, seems 
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ini|)os^il>Io to be felt with respect to the interests of others. 
"J’liereforc, were we to love our neighbour in the snine degree (so 
fiir as this is possible) as we Jove ourselves, yet the care of our- 
selves would not be neglected. 

The precepts, — to “ do to others as we would have them do to 
us,** and to “love our neighbour as ourselves,** — are not merely 
intelligible and comprehensive rules ; but they also furnish the 
means of determining the particular cases which arc included 
under them : and they are likewise useful viemis of moral im- 
provement, and artbrd a good test of a person's progress in 
benevolence. 

.'J. The command to believe in Jesus Christ, and the sanctions 
by wliich it is enforced, — “ he that belicveth and is baptised, 
shall he saved, hut he that belicveth not shall be comlemned,** 
(Mark \vi. IG.) — have been objected against; and it has been 
said that “ Faith, considered in itself, can neither be a virtue nor 
a vice, because men can no otherwise believe than as things ap- 
pear to them.’* 

Yet, that they appear in such a particular manner to the un- 
derstanding of individuals, may be owing entirely to themselves. 
All threatenings, moreover, must be understood of unbelievers, 
who hail sit Ifi ('toil light and evidence aUbrded tliem, and who, 
through inattention, neglect, wilful prejudice or from corrupt 
passions hnd vices have rejcclcd the Gospel, as Christ himself says 
in Jolm iii. H>. and \v. 22, 

On.iKCTioN Vlll. — Christianity produces a timid, pas- 
sive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the generous 
sentiments of friendship and patriotism. 

Answku 1. — Chi’istianitv omits precepts founded upon false 
principles, such as recommend fictitious virtues, which, however 
admired and celebrated, arc productive of no salutary effects, 
and in fact arc no virtues at all. 

Valour, for instance, is for the most part constitutional ; and, 
when not under the control of true reli^ioHy so far is it from pro- 
ducing any salutary effects by introducing peace, order, or 
happiness into society, that it is the usual perpetrator of all the 
violences, which, from retaliated injuries, distract the world with 
bloodshed and devastation. But, though Christianity exhibits no 
commendation of fictitious virtues, it is so far from generating a 
timid spirit, that, on the contrary, it forms men of a singular 
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courage. It teaches them to be afraid of ofTeiuling God, and of 
doing injury to man ; but it labours to render tlicm superior to 
every other fear. The lives of Christians have, in numberless 
instances, displayed the efficacy of its divine principles, which 
have enabled them to sustain unexampled active exertion, per- 
severing labour, and patient suffering. 

2. With regard to Friemis/nj), various satisfactory reasons may 
be assigned why .lesiis Christ did not enact any laws concerning it. 

[i.] A pure and sincere friendship must be a matter of choice, 
and reluctant to the very appearance of compulsion. 

[«.] Jt depends upon similarity of disposition, and coincidence 
of sentiment and affection, and upon a variety of circumstances 
not within our control or our choice. 

[i/i.] Partial attachments, which usually lead persons to prefer 
their friends to the public, would not be favourable to the ^oicral 
virtue ami happiness. Ihit though the Gospel juakes no pro- 
vision for friendship, it does not prohibit that connection, but 
rather sanctions it by the example of Christ himself; whose at- 
tachment to Lazarus and his family, and to John the beloved 
disciple, may satisfy us of his approbation of friendship both as 
a duty and as an enjoyment. 

5. With rcsj)ect to Pairiolism , — if by this be meant a bigoted, 
selfish, or fiery love of our countr}', which leads us to seek its ag- 
grandisement, regardless of the morality of the means by which 
that is accomplished, it is no virtue. 

Mut Jesus (Jhrist virtually established the duty of patriotism, by 
establishing the principle from which it flows, viz. the universal 
obligation of justice and love; leading us to do good unto all men, 
but especially unto them who are of the household of faith, and 
enforcing more than ordinary affection between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brethren and sisters. In all which 
cases he has decided that every additional tie, by which man is 
connected with man, is an obligation to additional love. Above 
all, Christ himself, by his own conduct, sanctioned, exemplified, 
and commanded patriotism. 

Objection IX. — The Bible is the most immoral book 
in the world. 

Answer. — A candid examination of the morality of the Scrip- 
tures most completely refutes this assertion. If, indeed, the Bible 
be an immoral book, how is it that the reading of this book should 
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have reclaimed millions from immorality? — a fact, too notorious 
to be denied by any impartial observer. Further, many of the 
immoral statements, which are said (but which cannot be proved) 
to exist in the Bible, are founded on a wilful inattention to the 
difference which exists between antient and modern manners. 
The characteristic of modern manners is the free intercourse of 
the two sexes in the daily commerce of life and conversation. 
ITcnce the peculiar system of modern manners; hence that sys- 
tem of decorum, delicacy, and modesty (founded on the morality 
of Scripture) which belong entirely to this relation of the sexes, 
and to the state of society in which it exists. But in the antient 
W'orld there was nothing of this intercourse. Besides, the im- 
moral actions which are recorded in Scripture are not related 
for our imitation, but for our caution. 

Objection X. The Bible inculcates a spirit of in- 
tolerance and persecution. 

Answer. — The religion of Jesus Christ has been repre- 
sented as of an unsocial, surly, and solitary complexion, tending 
to destroy every other, but itself. It does, indeed, tend to 
destroy every other, but in the same manner as truth in every 
subject tends to destroy falsehood, that is, by rational conviction, 
Jesus Christ uniforndy discountenanced bigotry and intolerance 
in Ifis disciples. Distinctions of nations, sects, or parties, as such, 
to him were nothing : distinctions of truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, were to him every thing. 

The moderation and liberality of pagan governments have been 
eulogised by the opposers of (Christianity, who have asserted that 
persecution for religion was indcbtcd.for its first rise to the Chris- 
tian system. The very reverse is the fact. Antient history re- 
cords numerous instances of pagan governments that persecuted 
the professors of other religions. 

Thus, the Athenians put Socrates to death, on account of his 
religious tenets; and Antiochus Epiphanes exercised the most 
horrid cruelties against the Jews for their religion, (l Mac, i. 
40 — 64 .) Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and Jewish worship, 
banished the Jews from Rome, and restrained the worship of the 
Druids in Gaul, while Claudius had recourse to penal laws to 
abolish their religion. Doinitian and Vespasian banished the 
philosophers from Rome, and the former confined some of them 
in the islands, and whipped or put others to death. The violent 
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means and cruel persecutions which were adopted by pagan go- 
vernors to annihilate the Christian religion, for three hundred 
years after its first origin, arc too well known to be controverted. 

Men, indeed, calling themselves Christians, have cruelly perse- 
cuted others ; but the Gospel does not authorise such a conduct, 
and therefore is not chargeable with it. And facts and experi- 
ence have proved (particularly in France during the revolution) 
that not the friends but the enemies of the Gospel — not sincere 
believers, but apostates and atheists, — have been the most cruel 
oppressors and perseeutors, and the greatest enemies both of civil 
and religious liberty. 


Section II. — The wonderful Harmony and intimate Connection sub- 
sisting between all the Tarts of Scripture, arc a further Proof of 
its Divine Authority and Original. 

Most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very dif- 
ferent times, and in distant places, through the long period 
of sixteen hundred years, so that there could be no con- 
federacy or collusion ; and yet their relations agree with, 
and mutually support, each other. 

The same essential agreement, and the same depend- 
ency of one upon another, obtains also among the chief 
practical precepts, as well as between the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity. 

Objection. — There are contradictions to morality as 
well as among the different writers themselves. 

Answer. — These contradictions, as they are termed, are seem- 
ing only, and not real : they perplex only superficial readers. Nor 
is there a single instance which does not admit of a rational solu- 
tion, by attending to the original languages, and to the manners, 
customs, &c. that obtained in the countries where the scenes 
mentioned in Scripture were situated. 


Section III. — The Preservation of the Scriptures a Proof of their 
Truth and Divine Origin. 

To nothing, indeed, but the mighty power of God, can 
we ascribe their preservation, amid all the attempts made 
to annihilate them. 
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Section’ IV. — The Tendency of the Scriptures to promote the pre- 
sent and eternal Happiness of Mankind, constitutes another Proof 

of their Divine Inspiration. 

Were all men sirccrcly and cordially to believe the 
Bible to be a divine revelation, and to obey its precepts, 
how would the moral face of the world be changed! 
Wherever it has been thus embraced, the most beneficial 
effects have been the result. 

I. 'fhe Writings of the earliest Professors of Chris- 
tianity prove, that the first converts wxrc reformed cha- 
racters. 

1 . Por testimonies from the New Testament, compare Horn, vi . 

21, 22. 1 Cor. vi. 9 — 11. 1 Pet.iv. J, 4. 

2. The various (Miristian Apologists, who were compelled to 
vindicate their character, bear ample testimony to their exemplary 
lives and conversation. Among these, the attestations of Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, and 
Lactantiiis arc particularly worthy of notice. 

Though we cannot expect from Pagans direct testimonies to 
the Virtues of ni3n whom they persecuted; yet the works of 
heathen writers incidentally furnish proofs of their innocence and 
worth. Pliny, for instance, in his memorable letter to Trajan, 
says, that the great crime of the ('hristians consisted, — not in 
the commission of any wickedness, hut — in assembling together 
on a stated day before light to sing hymns to Christ as God. 
The apostate emperor Julian, also, in his epistle to an heathen 
pontiftj commended their charity and other virtues to the imi- 
tation of the pagans. If tlie Gospel were merely the contrivance 
of man, the virtues and holiness of the first Christians would be 
an inexplicable fact. 

II. A Sdmmary of the beneficial Effects of Christianity 

on SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

The benevolent spirit of the Gospel has served as a bond of 
union between independent nations, and has broken down the 
partition which separated Heathens and Jews ; has abated their 
prejudices, and has rendered them more liberal towards each 
other. Further, it has checked pride and promoted humility and 
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forgiveness ; has rendered its sincere professors just and honest, 
and it has inspired them with firmness under persecution. 

The benign influence of the Gospel has descended into families, 
and abolished polygamy ; has diminished the pressure of private 
tyranny; has exalted and improved the female character; has 
improved every domestic endearment ; given tenderness to the 
parent, humanity to the master, respect to superiors, and to infe- 
riors ease: numberless charitable institutions unknown to the 
heathen world, have sprung from Christianity. 

III. Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the political 
STATE of the World. 

A milder system of civil government, and a better administration 
of civil justice have been introduced : the horrors of war have 
been mitigated ; and the measures of government have been di- 
rected to their proper objects. 

IV. Beneficial Effects of Christianity on Literature 
and the Fine Arts. 

Christianity has been the means of preserving and disseminating 
moral, classical, and theological knowledge in every nation where 
it has been established. The Law, the Gospel, the comments on 
them, and the works of the fathers, were written in Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, so that the knowledge of these languages be- 
came necessary to every man who wished to become an intelligent 
Christian. The Christian doctrines and precepts being contained 
in books, the use of letters became necessary to its teachers; and 
by them was learning preserved. Modern opposers of revelation 
ascribe all our improvements to philosophy ; hut it wjis religion, 
the RELIGION OF Christ, that took the lead. The reformers opened 
to us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters which shackled 
human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, and now 
ungratefully claims all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, 
Melancthon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, Newton, 
and Locke. 

•Christianity is not to be charged with the crimes of those who 
have assumed the name of Christians, while their conduct has 
shown that they were utterly destitute of every Christian senti- 
ment. It is not peculiar to the Christian revelation, that it has 
sometimes furnished a pretext for introducing the very evils and 
oppressions which it was designed to remedy. 

E 2 
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The miscliicfs which, through the cormpt passions of men, have 
l)ccn tlic accidental consequences of Christianity, ought not to be 
imputed to its spirit. Nothing is better calculated to diffuse real 
comfort, peace, and happiness throughout the world : and a candid 
comparison of the morals of professing Christians throughout the 
world, with those of heathen nations in a similar stage of society, 
will demonstrate the beneficial effects of Christianity. 

V. Historical Facts attest the benefits conferred 
by the Gospel on the World. 

Wherever Christian Missionaries have gone, the most barbarous 
heathen nations have become civilised. The ferociou.> have be- 
come mild; those who prowled about for plunder have acquired 
settled property, as well as a relish for domestic happiness. Per- 
sons who dwelt in caves or huts have learnt from missionaries 
the art of building ; they who fed on raw flesh have applied to 
agriculture; men who were clothed in skins and were ignorant 
of manufactures, have become acquainted with the comforts of 
apparel ; and the violent and rapacious have renounced their 
rapine and plunder. 

The antient inhabitants of Germany, Hungary, Scythia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain and 
Ireland, as well as the modern inhabitants of North and South 
America, the East and West Indies, Austral Asia, Greenland, 
South and West Africa, arc all illustrious monuments of the 
blessed effects produced by Christianity. 

VI. The PRACTICAL EFFiCACv of Christianity, 
Especially when contrasted with the effects of infidelity, is seen 
more conspicuously and more satisfactorily in the holy, useful, 
and exemplary lives of real Christians in the private walks of life, 
and in the peculiar supports and consolations which they enjoy 
under adversity and afflictions, and in the prospect of futurity : 
while infidelity offers, and can offer, no ground or prospect of 
support to its unhappy professors. 

Section V. — The peculiar Advantages, possessed by the Christian 

Ilcligion over all other Religions, a demonstrative Evidence of its 

Divine Origin and Authority. 

It is the peculiar and distinguishing excellency of -the 
Christian Religion, that it possesses advantages which no 
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Other religions or revelations have : at the same time it 
has none of the defects by which they are characterised. 

No other religions are confirmed by antient prophecies, ' 
or by the blood of an infinite number of sensible and intel- 
ligent mart^rsy who voluntarily suffered death in defence 
of what they had seen and believed. And although other 
religions may pretend to be confirmed by signs and 
remarkable events, (as the Romans ascribed the success 
of their arms to their deities, and the Mohammedans con- 
sider the success of their prophet as a proof of the divinity 
of his mission ;) yet it is not prosperity or adversity simply 
consideredy but prosperity or adversity as foretold by God 
or his prophetSy which is a certain character of true reli- 
gion. 

Nor has the Cliristian Religion any of those defects by 
which other religions are characterised. It is not designed 
for the satisfaction of the carnal and worldly appetites of 
men, as that of the Jews, who aspire after temporal pros- 
perity and worldly pomp ; nor is it a medley like that of 
the anrient Samaritans, made up of a mixture of the 
Jewish and Pagan religions: nor has it any of the faults 
or extravagant superstitions of the various religions of the 
heathen nations, antient or modern. 

The superiority of the Christian Religion over every 
other is particularly evident in the following respects : 

I. In its Perfection. 

Other religions, as being principally of huniun invention and 
ii^stitution, were formed, by degreesy from the different imagina- 
tions of several persons, who successively made such additions or 
alterations as they thought convenient. But it is not so with the 
Christian Religion; which was wholly delivered by Christ, is 
entirely contained in each of the Gospels, and even in each epistle 
of the apostles. 

II. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly, and there- 
fore were veiled over with a mysterious silence, and an affected 
darkness. But the Christian Religion requires no veil to cover 
£ 3 
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it, no mysterious silence, no dissimulation or disguise ; although 
it proposes to us such objects as arc contrary to our prcjiulices 
and received opinions. 

III. In its Adaptation to the Capacities of all Men. 

In heathen countries, the philosophers always derided the reli- 
gion of the vulgar, and the vulgar understood nothing of the reli- 
gion of the philosophers. But the Christian Religion is alike 
suited to the learned and to the unlearned, having a divine effi- 
cacy ; and an agreeable power suitable to all hearts; and it is 
most wonderfully adapted to those habits and sentiineuts which 
spring up in proportion as knowledge and refinement advance. 

IV. In the Spirituality' of its Worship. 

'fhe heathen worship was corporeal and grossly sensual, both 
in its object and its rites. But the Christian Religion gives us 
for the object of our worship — not a God in human form, — but 
a God who is a Spirit, whom it teaches us to honour not with a 
carnal but with a spiritual worship. (John iv. 24 .) 

V. In its Opposition to the Spirit of the World. 

While rtW other religious induce men to seek after the pleasures 
and profits of the world, in the worship of God; the Christian 
Religion makes us glorify God hy renouncing the world, and 
teaches ns tliat wc must cither glorify God at the expense of 
>yorIdly pleasures, or possess the advantages of the world with 
the loss of our religion, 

VI. In its Humiliation of man, and Exaltation of tlie 
Deity. 

All false religions debase the Deity and exalt man : but the 
Christian Religion debases man and exalts the Deity. 

VII. In its Restoration of Order to the world. 

The heathen religions degraded their deities to an equality 
with themselves, and elevated four-footed beasts, fowls of the air, 
and creeping things, — yea, even their own vices and imperfec- 
tions, to the rank of Gods. But the Christian Religion alone 
restores that order which ought to be established in the world, 
by submitting every thing to the power of man, that he might 
submit himself to the will of God. 
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VIII. In its Tendency to eradicate all evil passions from 
the heart. 

Other religions chiefly tend to flatter the corrupt desires and 
propensities of men. But the Christian Religion tends to eradi- 
cate those desires and propensities from our hearts, and teaches 
us utterly to renounce them. 

IX. In its Contrariety to the covetousness and ambition 
of mankind, and in its aversion to policy and corruption, 
all of which were promoted by other religions. 

X. In its Restoration of the Divine Image to Man. 

Other religions would have God to hear the image of weak and 

sinful man; but the Christian Religion teaches us, that men ougiit 
to bear the image of God, which is a most powerful motive to 
holiness. 

XL In its Mighty Effects. 

r’iilsc religions were the irregular, confused productions of the 
politest and ablest men of those times : whereas the Christian 
Religion is a wonderful composition, which seems to proceed 
only from tlic most simple anil ignorant sort of people ; and, at 
the same time, is such as evinces that it must have for its princi- 
ple the God of holiness and love. 

To conclude this argument: — if we contrast the advan- 
tages which infidelity and Christianity respectively afford 
to those who embrace them, we shall perceive the evident 
superiority of the latter. The deist is not happier, or 
more useful, in society, than the real Cliristian, nor can 
he look into futurity with more composure. But the latter 
is both happy in himself and useful in his day, and he 
looks forward to futurity with humble and holy tranquil- 
lity. At least, he is as safe in his death as any of the 
children of men. The deist, on the contrary, by re- 
jecting all moral evidence, all things j and gains 

nothing; while the Christian hazards nothing, and gains 
ALL THINGS. 
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Section VI. — Inability to answer all Objections, no just Cause for 

rejecting the Scriptures. — Unbelievers in Divine Revelation more 

credulous than Christians. 

Even though all the difficulties wliich are alleged to 
exist in the Sacred Writings could not be accounted for, 
yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why we 
should reject the Scriptures; because objections are, for 
the most part, impertinent to the purpose for which they 
arc adduced ; and if they were pertinent, yet, unless they 
could confute that evidence, they ought not to determine 
us against the Bible. If the various arguments by which 
our Religion appears to be true cannot be disproved (and 
disproved they cannot be), all the objections which can 
be conceived must proceed from some mistake ; and those 
arguments, together with the conclusions deduced from 
them, ought not to be rejected on account of the objec- 
tions, but such objections ought to be rejected on account of 
the arguments. There is no science without its difficulties ; 
and it is not pretended that theology is without them. 
But difficulties can never alter the nature of things, and 
niakfc that which is true to become false. 

To a considerate mind, all the objections which can be 
invented against the Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so 
great as that which arises against infidelity, from the sup- 
position tliat God should not at all reveal himself to man- 
kind ; or that the heathen oracles or the Koran of Moham- 
med should be of divine revelation. 

Nothing is more frequent than the charge of supersti- 
tion and credulity, which is brought by modern unbe* 
lievers against Christianity : and yet this charge attaches 
with no small force to the opposers of revelation. For 
it is much more easy to believe the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, than to suppose them false, and believe 
the absurd consequences which must follow from such a 
supposition. It is much more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system 
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of religion, than that the first Christians should act against 
every principle that is natural to man. 

They who will not be convinced by the present evi- 
dence of the truth and certainty of the Christian Religion, 
would not be convinced by any other evidence wlmtcver. 

No man of reason can pretend to say, but that God 
may require us to take notice wme things at our peril, 
to enquire into them, and to consider them thoroughl}^ 
And the pretence of want of greater evidence, which is 
sometimes made, will not excuse carelessness or unreason- 
able prejudices, when God has vouchsafed to us all that 
evidence which was either fit for him to grant or reason- 
able for men to desire, or of which the nature of the thing 
itself, that was to be proved, was capable. 


Chapter VL 

UECAPITUr.ATIOX. MORAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR TIIJS STUDY OF THE 

SCRITTURES. 

I. Such are the principal proofs for the genuineness, 
authenticity, credibility, and inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures : and, taking the whole together, every candid 
inquirer must be convinced, that we have every possible 
evidence for their truth and divinity which can be rea- 
sonably expected or desired. IIow absolutely necessary 
a revelation was, in order to make known to mankind the 
proper object of their worship, and to communicate to 
them a just rule of life, is manifest from the deplorable 
state of religion and morals in the Heathen world, both 
antient and modern. 

II. The manner in which the sacred^ Scriptures have 
been transmitted to us, their language and style, together 
with the minute circumstantiality of the facts and doctrines 
recorded in them, added to the moral impossibility of im- 
posing forged writings upon mankind — are all indisput- 
able proofs of their Genuineness and Authenticity. 

E 5 
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III. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the Cre- 
dibility of the writers. For they had a perfect know- 
ledge of the subjects which they have related, and tlieir 
moral character was never impeached by their keenest 
opponents ; their accounts were published among the 
people who witnessed the events which they have re- 
corded, and who could easily have detected falsehood 
if any such there had been, but who did not attempt to 
question either the reality of those facts or the fidelity of 
the narrators ; there is an entire harmony between the 
Sacred Writers and profane history, both natural and civil ; 
and the reality of the principal facts related in the Bible, 
is perpetuated and commemorated by monuments that 
subsist to this day, in every country where either Jews 
or Christians are to be found. 

IV, And that the Scriptures are not merel}^ entitled to 
be received as credible, but also as containing the re- 
vealed will of God, — in other words, that they arc divinely 
inspired, — we have evidence of various kinds amounting 
to moral demonstration : for, on the one hand, their sa- 
cred origin is evinced by the most illustrious external 
attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, which carry with 
them the most manifest proofs of a divine interposition ; 
and which it cannot reasonably be supposed that God 
would ever give, or permit to be given, to an imposture ; 
And, on the other hand, the Scriptures have the most 
excellent internal characters of truth and goodness, in 
the sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of the system of 
doctrines and morals which they announce, — in the har- 
mony and connexion that subsist between all the parts 
of which they consist, in the preservation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and in their admirable tendency (which is 
shojvn by its effects wherever the Scriptures are cordially 
and sincerely believed) to promote the glory of God and 
the good of mankind, and the cause of virtue and right- 
eousness in the world, and to prepare men, by a life of 
faith and holy obedience upon earth, for the eternal en- 
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joyment of God in Heaven: — together with the peculiar 
advantages possessed by the Christian Religion over all 
other religions. 

On all these accounts the Holy Scriptures arc thank- 
fully to be received and embraced as the word of (iod, 
and as the rule of Christian faith and practice. “ And 
till I can see the evidence of them disproved, or the re- 
ligion of Christ demonstrated to be irrational and absurd, 
I am determined, by the grace of God, to hold fast my 
profession to the end, seeking after the kingdom of glory 
by the practice of that righteousness which prepares for 
and leads to it, in a firm dependence upon that comfort- 
able declaration of Jesus Christ, That God so loved the 
vonrldy that whosoever bcUeveih in him should not perish^ 
but have everlasting llfeT * 

Since the Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary 
to salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of all care- 
fully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, that 
through them we may become perfect^ thoroughly fur* 
nished to every good voorh (2 Tan.iii. 17.) This, indeed, 
is not only agreeable to the divine command — Search the 
Scriptures^ (John v, 39.) and to the design of the Sacred 
Writings, but is further ^commended by the practice of 
the Church in every age, and by the divine promise to 
all true believers, that they shall all be taught of God, (Isa. 
liv. 13.) The circumstances of everjj individual must re- 
gulate the portion of time that ought daily to be devoted 
to this important study ; which should be undertaken 
with devout simplicity and humility, and prosecuted with 
diligence and attention, with a willingness to resort to all 
necessary helps for advancement in the truth, and for se- 
curity against error. To these qualifications, especially^ 
should be added prayer for divine aid and teaching, to- 
gether with a sincere desire to know and perform the will 
of God, and, laying aside all prejudice, to follow the 


* Bishop Watson’^ Tracts, vol. iii. p. 484. 
£ 6 
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Scriptures wherever conviction may lead our minds : for 
it is indubitable that persons of piety, who are anxiously 
desirous of the knowledge of divine truth, are aided by 
the Spirit of God, in searching out the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, particularly in such subjects as have a special refer- 
ence to faith and religious practice. 
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ON THE LITERARY HISTORY, CRITICISM, AND INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BOOK 1. — ON THE LITERARY HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


ClIArXER 1. 

ON THE OUIGINAL LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS AttE WJUITEN. 

Section I. — On the Hebrew Language. 

1. Orichn of the Hebrew Language. — In this language 
the Old Testament is written, with the exception of a few 
words and passages in the Chaldacan dialect, which occur 
in Jer. x. 11. Dan. ii. 4. to the end of vii. and Ezra iv. 8. 
to vi. 19. and vii. 12 — 17. It derived its name from the 
root J7 (ader) to pass over: whence Abraham was de- 
nominated the Hebrew, (Gen. xiv. 13.) having passed 
over the Euphrates,- to come into the land of Canaan. 
The shortness of its words, the descriptive character of 
the names of places, of animals and of nations, as well as 
of the names given to heathen deities, (as Jove^ which is 
deduced from Jehovah, Vulcan from Tubal-cain, &c.) to- 
gether with the traces of Hebrew which are to be found 
in the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and other lan- 
guages; — all combine to prove that Hebrew is the ori- 
ginal of all the languages or dialects which have been 
spoken in the world. The knowledge of this language 
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was very widely diffused by means of the commercial 
connexions of the Phoenician merchants. 

11. Historical Sketch of the Hebrew Language. — 
The Hebrew Language has had its several ages or de- 
grees of purity. Its golden age was the period from the 
time of Moses to that of David; its silver age was the 
interval between the reigns of Solomon and Hezekiah, or 
Manasseh ; the iron age, between that period and the 
70 years* captivity in Babylon : after which the Jews for 
a short time spoke a mixed dialect of Chaldee and He- 
brew, and ultimately lost it. The priests and Levites, 
however, continued to cultivate it to the time of Christ, 
as a learned language, that they might be enabled to ex- 
pound the law and the prophets to the people : which last 
period has been termed the leaden age. 

Ilf. Antiquity of the Hebrew characters. — The twenty- 
two characters now in use arc of a square form, and arc 
generally ascribed to Ezra, who transcribed the antient 
characters of the Hebrews into the square characters of 
the Chaldacans, since which time the Samaritan or antient 
Hejirew character has fallen into disuse. The vowel 
points have been proved to be of modern date and of 
human invention. 


Section 1 1 . — On the Greek Language. 

I. The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament was 
executed in the Greek language ; and as every Jew, who 
read Greek at all, would read the Greek Bible, the style 
of this operated in forming the style of the Greek Tes- 
tament, of which, as well as of the Old Testament, the 
Septuagint is an important source of interpretation. 

II. The New Testament was written in Greek, because 
it was the language best understood both. by writers and 
readers, being spoken and written, read and understood, 
throughout the Roman Empire. Its style is character- 
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ised by the prevalence of Hebrew phraseology,* the lan- 
guage of the New Testament being formed by a mixture 
of oriental idioms and expressions, with those which arc 
properly Greek. Hence it has been termed Hebraic 
Greek : and, from the circumstance of the Jews having 
acquired the Greek language rather by practice than by 
grammar from the Greeks, among whom they resided, it 
has also been termed the Hellenistic Greek. A large 
proportion of the phrases and constructions of the New 
Testament, however, is pure Greek, that is, of the same 
degree of purity as the Greek spoken in Macedonia, and 
that in which Polybius wrote his Roman History : whence 
the language of the New Testament will derive consider- 
able illustration from consulting the works of classic au- 
thors, and particularly from the Septuagint Version of 
the Old Testament. 

III. The popular Greek dialect was not spoken and 
written by the Jews, without some intermixtures of a 
foreign kind: in particular, they intermixed many idioms 
with the general complexion of their vernacular language. 
These peculiar idioms are termed Hebraisms ; and their 
nature and classes have been treated at considerable 
length by various writers. A few examples will suffice 
to show the nature of these Hebraisms. Thus : 

1 . To be called, to arise, and to be found, arc the same .as to be. 
Sec Isa. Ixi. Matt. v. 9. l John iii. l. Esth. iv. 14. Luke 
xxiv. .'58. Dan. v.'l2. Luke xvii. 18. 

2. Verbs expressive of a person’s doing an action are often 

used to signify his supposing the thing or discovering and acknow- 
ledging the fact, or his declaring and foretelling the event. 
Matt. x. 39. 1 Cor. iii. 18. Isa. vi. 9, 10. Acts x. 15. 

5. Negative verbs arc often put for a strong positive affirmation. 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. Rom. iv. 19. John xiv. 8. 

4. The privileges of the first-born among the Jews being very 
great, the chief or most eminent thing of any kind is called the 
first-born. Job xviii. 15. The first-born of death is the most 
fatal and cruel death. 

5. The words son, and children, have various peculiar signifi- 
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cations : as. Sons of Bcfinly wicked men ; Children of, disobedi- 
ence (Kph. ii.) arc disobedient persons, Slc, 

G. Xame is frequently synonymous with Persons, John!. 12. 
iii. 18. Rcv.iii. 4. 

7. The Jews, having but few adjectives and no superlatives, in 
their language, had recourse to substantives to supply their place. 
Thus kingdom and ghrt/ denote ag/oWoHs kvigdoni, 1 Thess. ii. 12.; 
gIo 7 'i/ of /iis power denotes glorious powers 2 Thess. i. .0. ; Moun- 
tains of God are exceeding high mountains, Psal. xxxvi. 7, &c. 

8. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mouth; or, 
the edge of a sword is called a moutii. Luke xxi. 24. licb. xi. 34. 

9. Tlie verb to know fiequently denotes to approve; as in 
Psal. i. 6. Matt. vii. 23. 

10. To hear tlenotes to undcrslandy to attend tOy and to i'egard 
what is said, Dcut. xviii. 15. with Acts iii. 23. Matt. xvii. 5. 
Luke vih. a. 

Besides these Hebraisms there are found in the New 
Testament various Syriac, Chaldee, Latin, and other 
idioms and words, which arc respectively denominated 
Syriasms, Persisrns, Latinisms, &c. &c. 

1. Sj/riasms arc the idioms peculiar to the Syriac or West- 
AramuL'an dialect ; and Cfialdaisms are those peculiar to the Chal- 
dee'or East-Aramaian dialect. Instances of these idioms occur 
in Rom. viii. 1.5. Matt, xxvii. 46. Mark v. 41. vii. 34. 

2. Latinisms arc those Latin words and phrases which occur 
in the New Testament, in consequence of the intercourse of the 
Jews with the Romans, after Judaea had been reduced into a 
Roman province. Sec Matt. x. 29. John ii. 15. Acts vu 9, &c. 

3. The number of words used by St. Paul in peculiar senses, as 
well as words not ordinarily occurring in Greek writers, are con- 
sidered to be provincial idioms at that time used in Cilicia: 
whence they have been termed Cilicisms, 


Section III. — On the Cognate or Kindred Languages. 

The Cognate or Kindred Languages are those which 
arc allied to the Hebrew, and which preserve nearly the 
same structure and analogy. The principal cognate Ian- 
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guages are the Aramaean and the Arabic, with their re- 
spective dialects or derivatives. 

L The Aram^an Language (which in tlic authorised 
English version of 2 Kings xviii. 26., and Dan. ii. 4., is 
rendered tlie Syrian or Syriack) derives its name from the 
very extensive region of Aram, in which it was antiently 
vernacular. As that region extended from the Mediter- 
ranean sea through Syria and Mesopotamia, beyond the 
river Tigris, the language there spoken neeessarily di- 
verged into various dialects ; the two principal of which 
are the Chaldee and the Syriac. 

1. The Chaldee^ but more correctly the Babylonian, 
Assyrian, or Ha&tern Aramaean dialect was formerly 
spoken in Babylonia and Assyria, and was the vernacular 
dialect spoken in Judaea after the captivity of the He- 
brews. Besides the portions of the Old Testament already 
stated in page 8,5. as being written in this tongue, nu- 
merous Chaldaic words occur in the book of Job, the 
Proverbs, and other parts of the sacred writings, for the 
correc t understanding of which the knowledge of Chal- 
dee is necessary. It is further of great use for enabling 
us to read the Chaldee paraphrases, which show the sense 
put by the Jews themselves on the words of Scripture. 

2. The Syriac or Western Aramaean was spoken both 
in Syria and Mesopotamia; after the captivity it became 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of the sa- 
cred writers of the New Testament expressed tliemselves 
in Greek, their ideas were Syriac ; and they conseciucntly 
used many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words. 

II. Though more remotely allied to the Hebrew than 
cither of the preceding dialects, the Arab re Language 
possesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the 
former, and is not, perhaps, inferior in importance to the 
Chaldee or the Syriac ; particularly, as it is a living lan- 
guage, in which almost every subject has been discussed, 
and has received the minutest investigation from native 
writers and lexicographers. The Arabic language has 
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many roots in common with the Hebrew tongue ; 
and this again contains very many words which are 
no longer to be found in the Hebrew writings that are 
extant, but which exist in tlie Arabic language. 

The Elhiopic language, which is immediately derived 
from the Arabic, has been applied with great advantage 
to the illustration of the Scriptures by various learned 
men. 

HI. The Cognate or Kindred Languages arc of con- 
siderable use in sacred criticism. "J'hey may lead us to 
discover the occasions of such false readings as transcrib- 
ers unskilled in the Hebrew, but accustomed to some of 
the other dialects, ha\e made by writing words in the 
form of that dialed instead of the Hebrew form. Further, 
the knowledge of these languages will frequently serve 
to prevent ill-grounded conjectures that a passage is 
corru])ted, by showing that the common reading is sus- 
ceptible of the very sense which such passage requires : 
and when different readings are found in copies of the 
Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us in deter- 
mining which of them ought to be preferred. 


Chapter II. 

IIlSTOftY OF THE VKIISIONS OF THE SCllIPTURES. 

To those who possess ability, means, and leisure, of 
consulting them, the Antient Versions of the Old 
Testament are a very important source of criticism and 
Interpretation of the sacred writings : the value of them, 
however, varies according to the age and country of their 
respective authors, the purity of the text whence these 
versions were made, and the ability and fidelity of the 
translators. 
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Section I. History of the Anticnt Versions of the Scriptures, 

§ 1. — On tlie Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases. 

Targum is a Clialdee word, signifying generally any 
version or explanation ; but this appellation is particularly 
restricted to the versions or paraphrases of the Old Tes- 
tament, which have been composed in the Chaldee Dia- 
lect. Ten of these expositions have been preserved to 
our times ; viz. 

1. The Targum of Onkeeos on tlie Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses, was composed by a learned Jewish 
rabbi of the same name, who is supposed to have been 
contemporary with our Saviour. It is preferred to every 
other on account of the purity of its style, and its general 
freedom from idle legends. 

JI. The Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, so called 
from being erroneously ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel» 
is a more liberal paraphrase of the Pentateuch than the 
prcccdii'gjbut abounds with the most idle Jewish legends. 
From internal evidence, learned men concur in referring 
its date to the seventh or eighth century of the Chris- 
tian yiilra, 

III. The Jerusalem Targum, also on the five books 
of Moses, in many respects agrees with that of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan, in the impurity of its style, legendary talcs, &c. 
It was most probably written in the eighth or ninth 
century. 

IV. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on the 
Prophets (that is, according to the Jewish Division of the 
sacred books mentioned in p. 120.), is held in the highest 
estimation. Its date cannot be exactly ascertained ; some 
learned men making it nearly coeval with the time of 
Christ, while others place it three or four hundred years 
later. 

V. The barbarous and in many places obscure Targum 
on the Cetubim, or Holy Writings, though ascribed to 
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Ilnbbi Joseph, surnamed the Blind, in the third century, 
is evidently a compilation of much later date. 

VI. The Targum on the Megilloth, or five books of 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ruth, and Esther, could not be written before the sixth 
century. It is of very little value. The same remark is 
applicable to 

VII IX. Three Targums on The Book of Esther; 

and X. a Targum on The Books of Chronicles ; all of 
which are of a very recent date. 

XI. Of all these Chaldee Paraphrases, the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel are held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews ; but it is in establishing the 
genuine meaning of particular prophecies relative to the 
Messiah, in opposition to the false explications of the 
Jews, and the erroneous expositions of Anti-Trinitarians, 
that these paraphrases are pre-eminently useful. 


§ 2, — On the Anticnt Greek Versions of the Old Testament. 

I. ' Among the Greek Versions of the Old Testament, 

the most antient and valuable is that usually designated 
the Septuagint, from the tradition (now generally re- 
jected) of one Aristcas, who related that it was made in 
seventy-two days, and by seventy learned Jews, who had 
been sent by the Jewish High Priest Eleazar to Alex- 
andria, at the request of Ptolemy Philadelplius, King of 
Egypt. It is, however, most probable, that this version 
was really executed during the joint reigns of Ptolemy 
Lagus, and his son Philadelplius, and about 285 or 286 
years before the Christian Aira. * 

II. The introduction of Coptic or pure Egyptian words, 
and the rendering of Hebrew ideas in the Egyptian 
manner, clearly prove that the translators were natives 
of Egypt ; as the difference of style and various ability, 
with which particular books have been rendered into 
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Greek, evince this version to have been the work, not of 
one, but of several individuals. 

III. The Septuagint Version, though originally made 
for the use of the Egyptian Jews, gradually acquired the 
highest authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were 
acquainted with the Greek language, and subsequently 
also among Christians. It retained its authority, even 
with the rulers of the Jewish Synagogue, until the com- 
mencement of the first century after Christ ; when the 
Jews being unable to resist the arguments from prophecy 
which were urged against them by Christians, in order to 
deprive these of the benefit of that authority, began to 
deny that it agreed with the Hebrew Text, and, ultimately 
abandoning it, the}^ adopted the Greek Version of Aquila, 
which is noticed in p. 95. infra. 

IV. Numerous errors having in the lapse of ages crept 
into the Septuagint, by the inaccuracy of transcribers 
and other circumstances, Origen, a learned Christian 
Father, in the early part of the third century, undertook 
the laborious task of collating the Greek Text then in 
use with the original Hebrew, and with other Greek 
Translations then extant, and from the whole to produce 
a new recension or revisal. Twenty-eight years were 
devoted to this great critical work, which antient writers 
have variously termed the Tetrapla, Ilexapla^ Octapla^ 
and Enneapla, The Tetrapla contained the four Greek 
Versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint, and 
Thcodotion : when he subsequently added in two columns 
the Hebrew Text, in its original characters, and also in 
Greek characters, the six columns formed the Hexapla* 
The addition of two other Greek Versions of some parts 
of the Scriptures, in particular places, composed the 
Octapla s and a separate translation of the Psalms being 
afterwards subjoined, the entire work has by some been 
termed the Enneapla. It is, however, most probable, 
that Origen edited only the Tetrapla and Hexapla. As 
his object was to correct the differences found in •the 
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existing copies of the Old Testament, he carefully noted 
the alterations made by him, with peculiar marks. Fifty 
years after his death, this great work was discovered in an 
obscure corner of the city of Tyre, by Eusebius and 
Patnphilus, by whom it was deposited in the Library of 
Parnphilus the Martyr, where Jerome saw it about the 
middle of the fourth century. It is supposed to have 
perished on the capture of that city by the Arabs, A. D. 
653. A few fragments, retrieved from MSS. of the Sep- 
tuagint and the writings of the Fathers, are all that re- 
main of this noble undertaking in behalf of sacred litera- 
ture. 

V. The Septuagint continuing to be read in most of the 
Greek churches, the text, as corrected by Origen, was 
transcribed for their use together with his critical marks. 
In progress of time, from the introduction of numerous 
errors by copyists, a new revision became necessary : and 
as all the oriental churches did not receive Origen's 
labours with equal deference, three principal recensions 
were undertaken nearly at the same time, viz. 

1. "l^he edition, undertaken by Eusebius and Pamphi- 
lus, about A. D. 300, from the Hexaplar Text, with the 
whole of Origen’s critical marks : by repeated transcrip- 
tions these marks soon became changed, and were finally 
omitted. 

2. The recension of the Vulgate, or common Greek 
Text, by Lucian, a presbyter of the Church at Antioch, 
who suffered martyrdom A. D. 31 1. He took the Hebrew 
Text for the basis of his edition, which was received in 
all tlie eastern churches from Constantinople to Antioch. 
Contemporary with Lucian was 

3. Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, who undertook a 
similar revision, which was generally adopted in the 
churches of Egypt. 

All MSS. and printed editions of the Septuagint, now 
extant, are derived from these three recensions. The 
Septuagint Version is of great importance, in a critical 
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point of view, not only for correcting the Hebrew text, 
but also for ascertaining the meaning of particular idiom- 
atic expressions and^passages in the New Testament. 

VI. It remains to not*ce, briefly, some other antient 
Greek Translations which have been incidentally men- 
tioned. 

1. The Version of Aquila, a native of Sinope, in Pon- 
tus, was executed about the year 160. He was of Jewish 
descent, and had apostatised from the Christian faith to 
Judaism, His version, which is very literal, was under- 
taken to gratify the Jews. Nearly contemporary with 
him was 

2. Tiieodotion, an Ebionitc or semUchristian : his 
version is a kind of revision of the Septuagint; it holds a 
middle place between the servile closeness of Aquila and 
the f»*^edom of 4. Symmaciius, who lived about the year 
200, and was also an Ebionite. 

4 — 6. The three anonymous translations, usually called 
the Jlfth^ hixtJi, and seventh versions, derive their names 
from the order in which Origen disposed them in his 
columns. Their authors arc not known. 


§ ;3. — On the Antient Oriental Versions of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

I. Syriac Versions. — Christianity being very early 
preached in Syria, several versions of the Scriptures 
were made into the language of that country. 

1. The most celebrated of these is the Peschito^ (that 
is, right, literal, or exact,) also called the Versio Simplex^ 
on account of its close adherence to the original sacred 
text. It wRs made early in the second, if not at the close 
of the first century : and from some internal evidences 
furnished by the style, it is supposed to have been the 
work of several authors. The second epistle of Peter, 
the second and third epistles of John, and the epistle of 
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Jude, as well as the disputed passages in Johnviii. 2 — 11. 
and 1 John v. 7- arc all wanting in the New Testament 
of this version ; having been added in the sixth century 
by some unknown and indifferent translator. This version 
is much esteemed for its singular fidelity. 

2. The Pliiloxenian or Syro-Philoxeiiian Version de- 
rives its name from Philoxenus or Xenayas, Bishop of 
Hicrapolis in Syria> A.D. 488 — 518, who employed his 
rural bishop Polycarp to translate the New Testament 
from the original Greek into the vernacular Syiiac of that 
time. Though inferior to the preceding, it is nevertheless 
of considerable value in a critical point of view, as well 
as for the interpretation of the New Testament. 

3. The Karkaphensian Version, as it ijs commonly 
termed, is a recension of the Peschito or old Syriac ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards 
the close of the tenth century by David, a Jacobite monk 
residing in the monastery of St. Aaron on mount Sigara in 
Mesopotamia. The basis of this recension is the text of 
the Peschito ; but proper names and Gracco-Syriac words 
arq accommodated to the Greek orthography or to that 
adopted in the Pliiloxenian Version. This version was 
made for the Monophysite or Jacobite Christians, many 
of whom are still to be found in Syria and other parts 
of the East. 

4. The Palcesthio- Syriac or Syriac Translation ofje^ 
rusalem is known to have existed from its having been 
discovered in a manuscript lectionarium or book contain- 
ing ecclesiastical lessons from the New Testament, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century, and preserved in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. It has never been published. 

5. The Syro-Estrangelo^ also called the Syriac-Hexa^ 
plar Version, is a translation of Origen’s Hexaplar edi- 
tioft of the Greek Septuagint : it was made in the former 
part of the seventh century, and its author is unknown. 
This version is said to correspond with the text of the 
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Septuagint, especially in those passages, in which the 
latter dilFers from the Hebrew. 

II. Egyptian Versions. — Two Translations of the 
Scriptures have been made in the Egyptian language, — 
one in the Coptic or antient dialect of Lower Egypt, the 
other in the Sahidic or dialect of Upper Egypt, and both 
from the Greek. The Coptic Version is by some eminent 
scholars referred to the second or third century, though 
others carry its date so low as the fifth century ; the 
Sahidic Version was probably executed in the second 
century. 

III. Several Arabic Translations have been made 
at different times between the seventh and the tenth or 
eleventh centuries, for the inhabitants of those countries, 
where the Syriac and Egyptian languages have been sup- 
plant'^dby the Arabic. They were not all executed from 
the original text, but from those versions, which they 
were intended to accompany. 

IV. The Etiiiopic or Abyssinian Version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint ; some frag- 
ments of it only have been printed, but the entire New 
Testament has been published. This version is of. con- 
siderable antiquity, the Old Testament being referred to 
the second, and the New Testament to the fourth century. 

V. The Armenian Version of the Old Testament was 
also made from the Septuagint ; the New Testament has 
been twice translated, from the Syriac, and th#n from the 
Greek. This version is ascribed to Miesrob, the inventor 
of the Armenian Alphabet, towards the close of the fourth, 
or early in the fifth century. 

VI. Though the Scriptures are said to have been early 
translated into the Peusia^n language, no fragments of 
this antient version are ext^t. The Pentateuch is all 
that has been printed of the Old Testament ; it was trans- 
lated by a Jew, and fqr the benefit of Jews. Of the New 
Testament, , there are extant two versionsi$ipf the four 
Gospels ; the most antient and valuable of which is 

F 
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printed in the London Polyglott, by Bishop Walton, from 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century. 


§ A. — On the Antient Western Versions of the Scriptures. 

I. Many Latin Versions of the Scriptures were made, 
at the first introduction of Christianity, by unknown 
authors. One of these, called the Vetus Itala, or Old 
Italic, appears to have acquired a more extensive circu- 
lation than the others, to which it was preferred on ac- 
count of its clearness and fidelity. It was translated from 
the (ji'cek, both in the Old and New Testaments ; and 
was made in the early part of the second century. In 
the progress of time, very numerous alterations, however, 
being made by transcribers, Jerome, towards the close of 
the fourth century, undertook to revise it, and make 
it more conformable to the original Greek. Some parts 
only of this revision have been preserved. But before it 
was completed, he undertook and at length accomplished 
a, version of the Bible, which gradually acquired so great 
an authority in the West of Europe, that, ever since the 
seventh century, it has been exclusively adopted by the 
Romish Church ; and in the sixteenth century the 
assembly or council of Trent pronounced the Latin Vul- 
gate (for so this version is termed) to be authentic, and 
to be exclusively used in the public service of that church. 
Various grave errors having crept into this version in the 
lapse of ages, several revisions were undertaken by 
learned men. Of these the most celebrated is the revi- 
sion of Pope Sixtus V. published at Rome in 1590, but 
suppressed by Pope Clement VIIL whose authentic edi- 
tion appeared in 1592. This' edition has been followed 
in all subsequent impressions of the Latin Vulgate. Not- 
withstanding the variations between the Sixtine and Cle- 
mentine editions, (both published by infallible pontiffs 1) 
. and that several passages are mistranslated in order to 
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support the peculiar dogmas of the Romish Church, the 
Latin Vulgate preserves many true readings, where the 
modern Hebrew copies arc corrupted. 

II. The Gothic Version of the Bible was made from 
the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments, by Ul- 
philas. Bishop of the Mseso-Goths, who invented the 
Gothic characters. A fragment of the Book of Nehe- 
miah, the four Gospels, and some portions of the Epistles, 
are all that has been published, from this version, which, 
though interpolated from the Latin Vulgate, is neverthe- 
less much esteemed for its general fidelity. 

III. The Sclavonic or Old Russian translation was 
executed from the Greek, in the ninth century, by the 
two brothers, Cyril and Methodius. It is said to have 
undergone several revisions ; and the New Testament is 
rendered with more perspicuity than the Old. 

IV. The An(jlo-Saxon Version is ascribed by Dr. 
Mill to several authors, and is supposed to have been ex- 
ecuted in the eighth and ninth centuries. Having been 
made from the Old Latin, it may be of use in determining 
the readings of that version. Several portions of it have 
been published at different times. 


Section II. — History of the Modern Versions of the Scriptures. 

Numerous as were the antient versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the publication of a version, being accom- 
plished by the tedious process of transcription, was neces- 
sarily slow, while the high price of manuscripts enabled 
only the wealthy to procure them. The discovery of the 
art of printing in the fifteenth century, and the establish- 
ment of the glorious reformation throughout Europe in 
the following century, facilitated the circulation of. the 
Scriptures, both in the original Languages and through 
the medium of translations. The Modern Versions of the 
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Scriptures arc twofold, viz. in the Latin Language, and 
in the vernacular languages of almost all the countries 
in which Christianity has been propagated : and both are 
made, either by persons in communion with the Church 
of Rome, or by Protestants. 


§ 1 . — On the Modern Latin Versions of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

I. Modern Latin Versions, executed by persons in 
comtnunion with the Church of Rome. 

1. The Version of Sanctes Pagninus, a Dominican 
monk, was undertaken under the patronage of several 
popes ; and, after twenty-five years of unremitting labour, 
was published in 15(^8. Though it has been censured by 
one critic for its close adherence to the original text, all 
the later commentators and critics commend it for its ex- 
actness and fidelity. It contains only the Old Testament. 
This translation was revised by 

2. Arias Montanus, who has from this circumstance 
been, erroneously, considered as a new translator of the 
Bible into the Latin Language. Montanus’s aim being, 
to translate the Hebrew w^ords by the same number of 
Latin words, bis edition may rather be considered as a 
grammatical commentary than a true version, and is best 
adapted to suit young beginners in the Hebrew language. 

3. The translations of Thomas Malvcnda, and of Car- 
dinal Cajetan (who was not the author of that which bears 
his name) have both fallen into oblivion. 

4*. Houbigant’s Latin Version of the Old Testament is 
framed according to the corrected Hebrew Text, pub- 
lished by him in 1753, in 4 vols. folio, a work, which has 
not answered the higli expectations entertained of it. 

1 1. Modern Latin Versions of the Bible, executed by 
Protestants. 

1. The Translation of Sebastian Munster, first published 
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in 1534, is considered, upon the whole, as very exact and 
conformable to the original. 

2. TheVersion which bears the name of Leo Juda, though 
commenced by him, was finished by otliers : it is acknow- 
ledged to be very faitliful. It was first published in 151*3. 

3. Sebastian Chatillon (better known by the name of 
Castalio) in 1551 published a version of the Bible, in which 
he aimed at rendering the Old and New Testaments into 
classical Latin. His style has been severely censured, as 
departing from the simple grandeur of the sacred ori- 
ginals. 

4. The Version of Francis .Junius and Immanuel Tre- 
mellius, first printed in 1575, is held in great estimation 
for its simplicity, perspicuity, and fidelity. 

5. The Latin Translation of Sebastian Schmidt, pub- 
lished in 1G96, is strictly literal. 

G. The Version of Professor J. A. Dathe, printed be- 
tween the years 1779 and 1789, is deservedly in high re- 
pute for its general fidelity and excellence, 

7. The Version of the Old Testament, commenced in 
181G by 11. A. Schott and J. F. Winzer, professes to be 
very close. The Pentateuch only has been published. 

III. Besides the preceding new modern Latin Versions, 
there have been several editions of the Latin Vulgate, so 
much corrected from the Hebrew and (ireek originals, 
as in some decree to be considered new translations. Of 
this number are the Latin Bibles published by Isidore 
Clarius, in 151-2; by Paul Eber, in 15G5; and by Luke 
Osiandcr, in 1578, and Andrew Osiander in 1600. The 
edition of Clarius, who was a Romanist, is preferred to 
those of the other three Protestant scholars. 

IV. Of the Latin Versions of the New Testament the 
follow'ing arc the principal : — 

1. Erasmus claims the first place. His version was 
published in 1516; and it is admitted that he succeeded 
in giving a clear and faithful version as far as it was pos- 
F 3 
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sible, at that time. He varied but little from the Vul- 
gate. 

2. The Latin Version of Theodore Beza, published in 
1556, has always been held in high estimation for its 
fidelity. 

3. The Latin Version of Leopoldo Sebastiani, which 
appeared in 1817, professes to be formed after the text 
of the Alexandrian Manuscript, collated with other MSS. 
and critical helps. In all doctrinal points it agrees with 
the tenets of the Romish Church. 


§ 2. On the Versions in the Modern Languages of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

The translations of the Scriptures into the different 
modern languages, which are spoken in the four quarters 
of the globe, are so numerous, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain correct accounts of all of them, and still 
more difficult to compress those accounts into an analysis 
like the present. The following tables, however, will ex- 
hibit at one view the principal translations, together with* 
the dates when they appeared, the authors by whom they 
were executed, and the places w'here they were seve- 
rally printed. The first of these tables is taken from the 
second volume of the author’s larger work, with a few 
additions ; and the second and third are given, by per- 
mission, from the eighteenth volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, for which work he originally composed 
them. 
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Itussian . . I'll') 

Helvetian dialert . 
liowor iidxon duleot 
Finnish . . l;i48 

Croatian - - h).)3 

Basque - - 1571 

Welsh - . 1067 

Hungarian . 1.071 

WenUish - 

Icelandic - 

Pomeranian dialect 
Polish . . 1585 

Boliemian . 

Hebrew - - 1,091) 

Modern Greek - 1658 

Wallachian * 1618 

Koinanese • - . 

Lithuanian - 

Turkisli . - 16(i6 

Irish 

laeops-in - . 1685 

Esthoniaii . . 1685 

Esthonian, dialect of ] 686 

Dorpatian dialect 1727 
Grisons 

Upper Lusatian ■ 1706 

Lapponic - - 1755 

Manks 


Samogitian . 
Judfleo.PoUsh 
Modern Iluss - 
Russian Dialects, viz. 
Karelian (Gospel 1 
of Matthew) 3 
Mordwassian (4 7 
Gospels) 3 

Tchcremissian, \ 
(4 Gospels) 3 

Turko-Greek 


Martin Luther 
Tindal ... 
'I'mdal and Coverdalc 
Robert Olivetan 
Olaui Petri 
Palladius and others 

f Antonio Brucioli’s rt. 
I vised ? 

Cassioilorus de Reyna 
Cyril and Methodius 


Several 
Several - 
i'Jluis lluttcr 
Maximus Callicrgi 


('hylinsky 
Lazarus %aman - 
Dr. Daniel, Bp. Ccdcll 


1719 . 

17!i8 Several - 


- Witteinbcrg. 

. Uncertain. 

- Zurich. 

- Geneva. 

. (Jp.sal, Sweden. 

. Copenhagen. 

"J Geneva. 

- Crankfort or Basil 

- 0.strog. 

. Zurich. 

• Lubeck. 

. Stockholm. 

- Tubingen. 

- Rochelle. 

- London. 

• Vienna. 

- Wittemberg. 

- Holuin, Iceland. 

• Barth. 

. Cralitz, Moravia, 

- Nuremberg. 

- Geneva. 

- Belgrade. 

• Schuol. 

- I^anidon. 

- Oxford. 

- I/imlon. 

- Riga. 

- Riga. 

- Riga. 

- Coire. 

• Bautzen, 


1763 f Wilson and Hil- 

1502 Potts' V wart and j 

I'TiH-r't r Ferreira d* Almeida, ) Amsterdam and 
1 /-W-OJ j Romish. 3 Batavia. 

1783 Antonio Pereira, Romish. lasbon. 

1793,4 Padre Scio, Romish. Madrid. 

f Rev. W. Jowett, M. A. 7 
• ' {. and Signor Cannolo j 

- . - > - . PetoTsburgh. 

. . N. Solomon . . London. 


^Russian Bible Society Petersburgh 
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1. AuAUir, :inJ< 
ith deriv.itive' 

Arabic - - | 


I 4 (^osi) X 
1S.)4 5 


f V. Sabnt and Kov i 
“? n. Mart>n, B.l) ^Calcutta. 

— Lt Ci)I (.’ulohiooki; J 

— Hcv II. Martyn i'ctorsburgh 


2. SAN«»cmT, j 
and Its dc.' 
nvativc lan-j 
puagcs. I 
Sansrrii . j 
Sikh or Pun. 1 
jaboc - ' j 
Assainosc I 
Kcihluiurco I 
Wntcli, or j ] 
Mulkincc ' J 
Guzerattec 
Ihkanoor 
Kiiiikuna 
IVIaruwar 
Uojuvincc 
Biiiidelkun. 
dec 

Nciiaulcso 
Mahratta ^ 


Hindoostan- 

noe 

Bengalee ^ 


Telinga or 1 
Tclogou 3 


1811-18 — 

— rcnt.l81f> 


Ba)>tist 
" Mibbionarics 


j Scramporc 


r Pcnt.aiiii 
” \ Ilthkllks 

“ t 1812-1 i) 
r Piit.lliht 

) Books, 

C 18t)6-i0 

— Ps. 171.7 

ISoT-Oa ) ” 

1809-14 3 “ 


Aracrifan Miss lioinbay. 
Ba]ttibt Miss. Scramporc. 


] Halle. 
Calcutta, 
j Seramporc 

Tranquebar. 


( Danish Mission 
( llenj Si'bultz 
Kev. H. Martyn 
C Baptist Mission • 


>. ol T 

?■ i - • 

J Gen. 
A U 
1771 


C Baptist Mission • 
I ancs - 
Iiev. W. ITands. 
r Danish Miss, 

— < Ziegcnbalg ( 
f. and Schultz j 

— M. Dcs Granges 

1 . Ex. FyliMiitz and 
-evit Phillipz 

I Crt ^ 

™ C Mr.W.Tolfrey, 
I and others 


- 1731-33 I - jvarious Persons [ I 
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Table II. — continued. 


LangUfige. 


New Testament, or Bible, or Olil Te^-t^ , 
: iletaehwl Books , mcnt, or det.u heil| 
! tlu-reof. ! Books tliereof. 


New iDetachcil Bible, oil Oetaelieill 
Test. I Books. Old 'I’e.st | Books 


I 


;4 Other Asia- 
j lu; Versions 

ronn'isaii 

r.irUr - - 
Orenburg > 
Tarl .ir j ; 
Calnmc ) 
T.irtar J ' 
Mongol Kin > | 
Tarl.ir 3 ' 
(Jeorgiaii - 
Ot.iliLMtean or 
laliitan 


. 180')- 14 
18Jl.lJ-lbi 

- { 

ISl.) 

IS'JI) 

1815-20 

- I 


lJuhn KKil J 




181,5-21 

1815-20 


Matt & 7 

n S ” 


Matt, .'k ' 7 
Liikel8l5 \ ““ 


1743 


Psal.1815 


- [ 


llev Dr. Marsh man 
t llev DrMornsot.] 
( A Kev. Alr.Milne 


Robert Junius 
Edin Sue. Mission 
Ditto 

Moray. Mi.ssion J 
Two Mongolian T 
('biett.iins J 
Unknown 
( iMis.Monarics ol 
I the Loud. Soc. 


Plaoe or 
Printing 


Serarniiore 
j Canton. 


Atnstcrdani 
f Kcirass & 
I Astrach.'in 
Astraehan. 


Petersburgb 

Moseow 
Kimeo and 
Tahiti. 


Table III. 

VEllSrONS IN THE LANGUAGES OP MODERN AFRICA AND AMERICA. 



Now 'IVstamcnt, or 

Bible, or Old Tesla- 


i 


iletaeliod Books 

met It, or 

detached 




theieof. 


Books thereof. 

Autlior 

Place of i 
IVinting. j 

L inguagc. 





New 

Detacluil 

Bible, or 

Detached 


'I’est. 

Books. 

Old Test. 

Books 


1 

Ai-uicav. 

f 

(rosp. oi' 

1 


Rev.G. Nylander-) 


Bullum - 

- ] 

Matt, 

i - 

— 



c 

181G 

3 


c 

London. 

Aniliaric, a 

? 1822 



( 

M. Assclin dc C 

diHleut ot 
Abyssinia 



- i 

CherviUe J 


J 

A.muiuca.n In- 







UIAN. 

Virginian 

IGGl 


16G3 


llev. John Eliot ^ 

Cambridge, 
New Eng. 

Delaware i 

- ^ 

3 Epist. 
of John, 

1 - 


C. F. Dcnckc 

New York. 

1 

1818 

3 




Indian-Mas- 

sachusett 


Ciosp of 
John, 
1709 

1 - 

Psal. 1709 

1 f Experience 
( Mayhew 

Boston, New 
England. 


c 

Matt. 

1 

c 

Rev. Mr. Freeman, 

1 ** 

Mohawk 

" 1 

Mark, A 
John, 
1787, 1804 

5: 

-[ 

Capt Brant, 
Cajit Norton 

> London. 

Esquimaux 

1809-13.19 



— 

Moravian Mission 


Grcenlaiulbh 

1799 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 


West Indian. 

Creolcse 
; South Amebi. 

1781 

- 

- 

- 

Unknown 

C Copenha- 
(. gen. 

CAN. 







Aimara \ 

Gosp. of 
Luke, 

i 



Dr. Pacos Kanki. 


1 

1829. 

3 
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Of the numerous versions noticed in the preceding 
tables, those are most interesting to the reader, which 
have been executed in our vernacular tongue ; a few par- 
ticulars, therefore, respecting the different translations 
into the English language, which have been made at dif- 
ferent times, will appropriately conclude this section. 

The earliest English translation known to be extant 
was made by an unknown individual, and is placed by 
Archbishop Usher to the year 1290: of this there are 
two manuscript copies preserved, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and in the Library of Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford. Towards the close of the following century, 
John dc Trevisa, vicar of Berkeley in Gloucestershire, is 
said to have translated the Old and New Testaments into 
the English tongue, at the request of his patron, Lord 
Perkeley : but as no part of this work appears ever to 
have been printed, the translation ascribed to him is sup- 
posed to have been confined to a few texts, which were 
painted on the walls of his patron's chapel, at Berkeley 
Castle, or which are scattered in some parts of his writ- 
ings, several copies of which are known to exist in manu- 
script. Nearly contemporary with him was the celebrated 
John Wickliffe, who, about the year 1380, translated the 
entire Bible from the Latin Vulgate : the New Testament 
of Wickliffe was published in folio by Mr, Lewis in 1731 ; 
and was handsomely re-edited in quarto, in 1810, by the 
Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, one of the librarians of the 
British Museum, who prefixed a valuable memoir of this 
“ Apostle of England,” as Wickliffe has sometimes been 
callgd: 

The first printed edition of any part of the Scriptures 
in English was of the New Testament, at Hamburgh, in 
the year 1526. It was translated by William Tindal or 
Tyndale, with the assistance of John Fry and William 
Roye : the whole of this impression, (with the exception, 
it is said, of a single copy,) being bought up and burnt 
by Tonstal Bishop of London and Sir Thomas More, 
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Tindal put forth a new edition in 1527, and a third in 
1528; and, two years afler, his translation of the^ Penta- 
teuch appeared at Hamburgh, with another edition of 
his Testament. In 1535 was published, at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, the translation of Miles Coverdale, great 
part of which was Tindal’s ; and two years after, John 
Rogers, martyr (who had assisted Tindal in his biblical 
labours), edited a Bible, probably at Hamburgh, under 
the assumed name of Thomas Matthews, whence it is 
generally known by the name of Matthews's Bible. A 
revised edition of this translation, corrected by Cranmer 
and Coverdale, was printed at London in 1539, by Graf- 
ton and Whitchurch, in large folio, and from its size is 
usually denominated the great bible. No new version 
was executed during the reign of Edward VI.; though 
several editions were printed both of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

During the sanguinary reign of Queen Mary, Miles 
Coverdale, John, Knox, Christopher Goodman, and other 
English exiles, who had taken refuge at Geneva, pub- 
lished a new translation between the years 1557 and 
1560, with short annotations, inculcating the doctrines 
espoused by Calvin. The New Testament of this edition 
was the first in English which was divided into verses. 
The Geneva Bible was highly esteemed by the Puritans, 
and, in the course of little more than thirty years after- 
wards, not fewer than thirty editions of it were printed in 
various sizes, principally by the royal printers. This 
translation is allowed to possess considerable merit, for 
its general fidelity and perspicuity. Eight years after 
the completion of the Geneva Bible, a new version was 
published, with two prefaces, by Archbishop Parker, 
now generally termed the Bishops Bible^ from the cir- 
cumstance of eight of the translators being bishops : al- 
though this translation was read in the churches, the 
Geneva Bible was generally preferred in families. 

In 1582 the Romanists published in 4to. an English 

F 6 
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translation of the New Testament at lUieims, and of the 
Old Testament at Douay, in 1609-10, in 2 volumes 4to. 
It was crowded with barbarous and foreign terms, calcu- 
lated to perplex rather than to diiiuse the light of truth. 

The last English version which remains to be no- 
ticed, is the translation now in use, which is commonly 
called King James's Bible. Shortly after his accession 
to the throne in 1603, several objections being made 
to the English Bible, the King, at the Conference held 
at Hampton Court in the following year, commanded 
that a new version should be undertaken, and fifty-four 
men, of distinguished learning and piety, were ap- 
pointed to this important labour; but, before it was 
begun, seven of the persons were either dead or had 
declined the task. Such of them as survived till the 
commencement of the work, being ranged under six 
divisions, entered upon their labour in 1607, and com- 
pleted it in 1610; it was then revised by a committee 
of six of the translators, and finally reviewed by Bishop 
Bilson and Doctor Smith ; the latter prefixed the ar- 
gumtnts, and wrote the preface. This translation 
was first printed in 1611, and is that now universally 
adopted wherever the English language is spoken. The 
edition generally reputed to be the most correct, is 
that of Oxford, in quarto and folio, 1769, printed under 
the superintendence of the late Rev. Dr. Blayney : the 
text was carefully collated with several correct editions, 
and the punctuation amended ; the summaries of chap- 
ters and running titles at the top of each page wer« 
also corrected, and 30,4*95 new references were inserted 
in the margin. From the singular pains bestowed, in 
order to render this edition as accurate as possible, it 
has hitherto been considered the standard edition^ from 
which all subsequent impressions have been executed. 
Notwithstanding, however, the great labour and atten- 
tion oestowed by Dr. Blayney, his edition must now 
yield the palm of accuracy to the very beautiful and 
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correct editions published by Messrs. Eyre and Strahan, 
*Iis Majesty’s Printers, but printed by Mr. Woodfall 
in 1806, and again in 1813 in quarto; as not fewer 
than one hundred and sixteen errors were discovered 
in collating the edition of 1806 vrith Dr. ll.’s, and one 
of these errors was an omission of considerable import- 
ance. Messrs. Eyre and Strahan’s editions may there- 
fore be regarded as approaching as near as possible to 
what bihliograpliers term an immaculate text. 

Of all modern versions, the present authorised En- 
glish translation is, upon the whole, undoubtedly the 
most accurate and faithful ; the translators having seized 
the very spirit of the sacred writers, and having almost 
every where expressed their meaning with a pathos and 
energy that have never been rivalled by any subsequent 
versions either of the Old or the New Testament. “ Its 
style is incomparably superior to any thing which might 
be expected from the finical and perverted taste of our 
own ago. It is simple, it is harmonious, it is energetic; 
and, which is of no small importance, use has made it 
familiar, and time has rendered it sacred.” * 


* Hishop Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 32 H. 
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Chapter III. 

ON THE MANUSCRITTS OF THE BIBLE. 



Form of a Synagogue Roll of the Pentateuch. 

Section I. — On the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Testament. 

I. Hebrew Manuscripts arc divided into two classes, 
viz. autographs^ or those actually written by the inspired 
penmen, and apographs, or copies made Irom the ori- 
ginals, and multiplied by repeated transcription. The 
manuscripts still extant are of two descriptions ; viz. 

1. The Rolled Manuscripts used in the synagogues, 
which are transcribed with great care, and under various 
minute regulations designed to secure the purity of the 
sacred text. The form of one of these rolled manu- 
scripts (from the original among the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette 
at the head of this section. It is a large double roll, 
containing the Hebrew Pentateuch; written with very 
great care on forty brown African skins. These skins 
are of different breadths, some containing more columns 
than others. The columns are one hundred and fifty- 
three in number, each of which contains about sixty- 
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three lines, is about twenty-two inches deep, and gene- 
rally more than five inches broad. The letters have no 
points, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
words arc not larger than the rest ; and a space equal to 
about four lines is left between every two books. Al- 
together, this is one of the finest specimens of the 
synagogue- rolls that has been preserved to the present 
time. 

2. The Square Manuscripts^ which are in private use 
among the Jews, are written, after the manner of our 
printed books, on vellum, parchment, or paper of various 
sizes. 

II. Among the Jev/s, five exemplars or standard copies 
have been particularly celebrated for their correctness ; 
and from them all subsequent copies have been made. 
Thest arc, 

1. The Codex of llillely a manuscript seen by Rabbi 
Kimchi, in the 12th century, at Toledo. 

2, 3. The Codices of Aaron Ben Asher y President of 
the Jewish Academy at Tiberias, and of Jacob Ben 
Naphtali, President of the Jewish Academy at Babylon ; 
who, in the eleventh century, respectively collated the 
Maiiuscripts of the Oriental and Occidental Jews. 

4, 5, The Codex of Jericho and the Codex of Sinai 
arc both in high repute for their correctness. Of the 
Codex Sanbouhi nothing certain is known. 

III. Various criteria, furnished by external testimony 
as well as by internal marks, have been laid down by 
learned men, for ascertaining the age of Hebrew Ma- 
nuscripts ; but these criteria have been questioned by 
other distinguished critics, who have advanced strong 
reasons to prove that they arc uncertain guides in de- 
termining the age of manuscripts. 

IV. The ORDER in which the Sacred Books are ar- 
ranged varies in different manuscripts. Few of those 
which have been preserved contain the Old Testament 
entire ; the greater part, indeed, comprise only particular 
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portions of it ; and many have become mutilated by the 
consuming hand of time. 

V. As the Hebrew Manuscripts, whicli have been in 
use since the 11th century, have all been corrected after 
some particular recension or edition, they have, from this 
circumstance, been classed into three or four families, 
according to the country where such recension has ob- 
tained: viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts^ which were corrected 
after the Codex of Ilillcl, follow the Masorctie System 
with great accuracy. They arc beautifully written, and 
highly valued by the Jews, though sonic critics hold 
them in little estimation. 

2. The Oriental Manuscripts arc nearly the same as the 
Spanish iMSS. and may be referred to the same class. 

3. TJic German Manuscripts are Jess clegaiitly written 
than the Spanish MSS. They do not follow the Maso- 
retic Notation, and frequently exhibit important various 
readings, that arc not to be found in the Spanish MSS. 
This class, though little esteemed by the Jews, is highly 
valued by biblical critics. 

4. The Italian Manuscripts hold a middle place, both 
in execution and critical value, between the Spanish and 
German MSS. 

VI. The total number of manuscripts collated by Dr. 
Kcnnicott for his edition of the Hebrew Bible is about 
630: the total number collated by M. De Rossi for his 
Collection of Various Readings is 479 MSS., besides 
288 pTmted editions. 

Almost all the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Tes- 
tament, at present known to be extant, were written 
between the years 1000 and 1457 ; whence Dr. Kcnnicott 
infers that all the MSS. written before the years 700 or 
800 were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish senate, 
on account of their numerous differences from the copies 
then (Jeclared genuine. 

VII. Among the valuable biblical manuscripts brought 
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from India by the late llev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, and 
now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge, 
there is a roll of the Pentateuch, which lie procured from 
the black Jews in Malabar, who (there is every reason 
to believe) arc descended from the remains of the first 
dispersion of that nation by Nebuchadnezzar. The date 
of this MS. cannot be ascertained ; but it is supposed 
to be derived from those copies which tlieir ancestors 
brought with them into India. It agrees in all material 
points with our common printed Hebrew text, and affords 
an additional argument for the integrity of the Pen- 
tateuch. 


Section II, — On the Manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

I. OjIigin of the Samaritans. — 

The Samaritans, mentioned in the New Testament^ 
were descended from an intermixture of the ten tribes 
with the Gentile nations. This origin rendered them 
odious to the Jews, who refused to acknowledge them as 
Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist in rebuilding 
the Temple, after their return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. In consequence of this rejection, as well as of 
other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tem- 
ple on Mount Gcrizim, and instituted sacrifices according 
to the prescriptions of the Mosaic Jaw. Hence arose 
that inveterate schism and enmity between the two na- 
tions, so frequently nientioned or alluded to in the New 
Testament. The Samaritans (who still exist, but are 
greatly reduced in numbers,) reject all the sacred books 
of the Jews except the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, of which they preserve copies in the antient He- 
brew characters : these agree in all material points with 
our present copies, which were those of the Jews, and 
thus prove that the important books of Moses have been 
transmitted to us uncorrupted, in any thing material. 

II. Seventeen Manuscrifts of the Samaritan Penta- 
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teuch are known to be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott 
has given a minute description in his second dissertation 
on the state of the Hebrew text. Six of these manu- 
scripts are in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one 
in the Cotton Library in the British Museum : they were 
written principally between the tenth and the fourteenth 
centuries. 

HI. The few differences that actually exist between 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs, may be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the usual sources of various 
readings, viz. the negligence of copyists, the confounding 
of similar letters, transposition of letters, &c. The Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch is of great importance in establishing 
correct readings. Two versions of it are extant. 

1. The Samaritan Version, made in the Aramfean dialect 
(which is intermediate between the Chaldee and the 
Syriac languages), by an unknown author in Samaritan 
characters before the schism took place between the 
Jews and Samaritans. It is close, and faithful to the 
original. 

2. ' An Arabic Version, in Samaritan characters, which 
was made by Abu Said in A. D. 1070, to supplant the 
Arabic translation ofthc Jewish Rabbi, SaadiaGaon, which 
had till that time been in use among the Samaritans. 


Section III. — Account of Greek Manuscripts containing the Old 
and New Testaments, 

I. Materials of Greek Manuscripts. — These are 
twofold: viz. 1. Vellum, of various thickness, which is 
either purple-coloured, or of its natural hue; and, 2. 
Paper, made of cotton or linen. MSS. on paper are of 
much later date than those on vellum. 

II. Form of Letters. — The letters are either capital, 

which in the time of Jerome were called uncial, i. e. 
initial, or that is, small. Greek MSS. were 
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written in capital letters till the seventh century ; and a 
few so lately even as the ninth century : but the small 
letters were generally adopted towards the close of the 
tenth century. The most antient MSS. were written 
without accents, spirits, or indeed any separations of the 
words, until the ninth century. 

III. Numerous abbreviations exist in the earliest 
MSS. They are made by putting together the first and 
last letters, and sometimes also the middle letter : thus 
KO(KS) for Kt>p*o 5 (KMnus) Lord, 2HP (ser) for ^uTvip 
(so^CA), Saviour, &c. 

I? the author’s larger work, Jac-simile specimens are 
given of some of the more antient MSS., which could 
not be reduced within the size of this page, so as to 
convey an accurate idea of them: but the following 
literal rendering of Matt. v. 1 — 3., according to the 
Codex Bezae, or Cambridge MSS. of the Four Gospels 
and Acts (which is described in p. 119. infra), will 
convey to the English reader some idea of the manner in 
which manuscripts were anticntly written : — 

Matt. V. 1 — 3. 

ANDSEKINGTHEMULTITUDES'HEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 

ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN’CAMETOHIM 

HISDTSCIPLES'ANDOPENINGHISMOUTII 

HETAUGHTTIIEMSAYING 

BLESSED^TZff'rHEPOORINSl'T FORTHEIRSIS 
TIIEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

Very few MSS. contain the whole either of the Old or 
the New Testament; and almost all the more antient 
manuscripts are imperfect. 

Corrections and erasures occur in all MSS. Such 
corrections as were made a primd manu, that is, by the 
copyist of a manuscript, are preferable to those made 

• SPTis contracted for sfiVit; the original Greek is IINI (;)«0 
for TINeujuaTl (PNcwmoHJ. 
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£1 secundii manu^ that is, by later hands. Erasures were 
made, eitlier by drawing a line through a word, or with 
tlie penknife, or sometimes the old writing was obliter- 
ated with a sponge, and other words — treatises indeed — 
were written in lieu of it. Manuscripts thus re-written 
are termed Codices Pilimpsesti, or JIescripti ; many 
ot them arc of considerable antiquity. They may be 
easily known, as it rarely happens that the former w'riting 
is so completely erased, as not to exhibit some traces. 
In a few instances both writings are legible. i 

IV. Account of Greek Manuscru’ts, containii*g 
Old and New Testaments. 

No existing MSS. of the New Testament can be traced 
higher than the fourth century; and most of them arc 
still later. Some contain the whole New Testament; 
others comprise parlicuiar books or fragments of books, 
and several contain only detached portions or lessons a]}- 
pointed to be read in the public service of the Church. 
Some are accompanied with a version, either interlined 
or in a parallel column. These arc called Codices 
Bilingues : the greatest number of them is in Greek and 
Latin ; ahd the Latin version is in general one of those 
which existed before the time of Jerome.* 

1. The Codex Alcxandriiius, or Alexandrian Ma- 
nuscript, is one of the most precious relics of Christian 
antiquity. It consists of four folio volumes ; the three 
first containing the Old Testament and Apocryphal 
Books; the fourth comprising the New Testament, to- 
gether with the first epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, the apocryphal psalms ascribed to Solomon, 

♦ As the author found it impracticable to abridge the numerous 
bibliographical accounts of jMSS.. which are given in his larger Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
so as to convey a full idea of their various contents, he has been obliged 
to confine the analysis, contained in this section, to a notice of the three 
most important manuscripts; viz. the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Cam- 
bridge, MSS. 
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and some liturjvical liymns. Athanasius’s Epistle to 
Marccllus precedes the Psalms, to which last arc an- 
nexed the arguments of Eusebius, as his canons are, 
to the Gospels. In the New Testament there is want- 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. ; likewise, 
from John vi. ^0. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 
7. This MS. was procured at Alexandria, by Cyrillus 
Lucaiis, Patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it was 
sent as a present to King Charles 1., in the year 1628. 
Since the year J7.52, it has been deposited iji the Ilritish 
Museum. It was most probably written between tlie 
middle and end of the fourth century : and tradition 
attributes the transcribing of it to one Theda, a marty- 
rc'ss, of whom notbing certain can now be known. It is 
written in uncial or capital letters. A fac-simile of the New 
Tcbtavnent was published in 178G, in folio, by Dr. Woide, 
Assistant Librarian at the British Museum; and a fac-si- 
milc edition of the Old Testament has been completed un- 
der the editorial care of the Rev. II. II. Baber, keeper of 
the printed books in tliat noble library. The following pas- 
sage, rendered rather more literally than the idiom of our 
language will admit, will enable the reader to form a correct 
idea ol’ the maimer in which the original Greek is written. 

John i. 1—14. 

INTIfKnEGINMNGWASTIIKW’Oni)ANI)TIlE\VORDWAS 
WlTIKiOn-ANOGODWASTflKWORn- 
II EWASI NTH E IIEOI N N I NO WITIIO () D 
ALLWEREMADERYIIIMANDWITII 
O UTII 1 M WAS M ADE NOTON VsTIIlNG 
TIIATWASMADElNrJl.MLIFEWAS 
ANDTlIELIFEWASTHKLIfillTOFMEN 
ANDTIIEMOIITINDARKNESSSIIIN 
ETIIANDTIIEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 
HEND'THEREW^kSAMANSE 
N TFROM 00 D W HOS ENA M E WAS 
I01IN-THISPA7?50.VCAM E 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGIITTESTI 
FY C O NC E R MNGTII E LI GH TTfl AtA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGIIHIM. 
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2. The Codex Vaticanus, or Vatican Manuscript, 
which is preserved in the Vatican Library at Rome, is 
also written on vellum in uncial characters, and most 
probably before the close of the fifth century, though 
some critics assign to it an earlier, and others, a later 
date. It wants, in the Old Testament, from Gen. i. to 
xlvi. and from Psalm cv. to cxxxvii. inclusive; and in 
the New Testament, from Hebrews, ch. ix. 14. to the 
end of that epistle, as well as St. Paul’s other epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the entire book 
of the Revelations. This last book, however, has been 
added, as well as the latter part of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, by a modern hand in the fifteenth century. 
In many places, the faded letters have been retouched by 
a modern but careful hand. Various defects^ both in 
orthography and language, indicate that this MS. was 
written by an Egyptian copyist. 

The following literal English version of the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, ch. i. ver. 1 — 3. will enable the reader to form 
a similarly correct idea of the manner in which the Codex 
Vaticanus was executed. 

lEZEKIEL. 

+ + 

N OWITCAMETOPASSlNTIlETlUn 
TIETIIYEARFOUIITH 
MONTHONTHKFIFTITOFTHBMONtb 
WHENIWASINTIIEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTiVESnVTHE 
riverciiohahand 
T llEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDlSAWTHEVISIONSOFGODONTHSFi 
FTHOFTHEMONTHI* 

WASTHEFlFTHYEAROFTna 
CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 
NGJOACHIM ANDCA 
METHEWORDOFT.IELDTOE 
ZEKlELTHESONOFBUZlTiiE 
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PRIESTINTIIELANDUFTIIECHALOEKSD 

VTHERIVEUCH® 

BA RAN D U PON M E WAS 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 

AWIIIRLWNOCAMEOUTOF 

TIIENOUTIJANDAGREATOLOUD 

WITH IT 

This manuscript has been repeatedly collated by various 
critics : the Roman edition of the Septuagint, published 
in 1587, professes to exhibit the text of this manuscript, 
of which no fac-siniilc edition has ever been printed. 

3. The Codex Cantabrigiensis was presented to the 
University of Cambridge by Theodore Reza, in 1581, after 
whom it is most commonly called the Codex Bez(€. It is 
a Greek-Latin manuscript : concerning its date, critics 
greatly differ; but it may most probably be referred to 
the fifth or sixth century. It contains the four Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles : sixty-six leaves of it are much 
torn and mutilated, and ten have been supplied by a later 
transcriber. Notwithstanding its acknowledged antiquity, 
this MS. is deemed of comparatively little value, in con- 
sequence of the Greek text having been altered, and 
readings introduced from some Latin version, which were 
warranted by no Greek manuscript. An elegant fac-simile 
edition of it was printed at the expense of the university 
of Cambridge, under the editorial care of the Rev. Dr. 
Kipling, in 2 voJs. folio, 1793. 


Chapter IV. 

OK THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Section I, — Divisions and Marks of Distinction occurring in the 
Old Testament. 

1. Different Appellations given to th^ Scriptures.^ 
The collection of writings, which is regarded by Christians 
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as the rule of tlieir faith and practice, has been variously 
termed, — the Scriptures^ as being the most important of 
all Writings ; — the Holt/ or Sacred Scriptures, because 
they were composed by divinely inspired persons ; — the 
Canonical Scriptures, eitlier because they are the rule of 
our faith and practice, or to distinguish them from apo- 
cryphal writings (those of uncertain authority and of 
liuman origin) ; — and, most frequently, the IIible, that 
is, The Book, by way of eminence, as being the Book of 
Books, infinitely superior to every unassisted production 
of the human mind. 

II. The Canonical Books arc usually divided into two 
parts : 1. The Old Testament, containing the revelations 
of the divine will before the Birth of Christ : anj, 2. The 
New Testament, which comprises the inspired writings of 
the Evangelist^ and Apostles. 

III. Tlie Old Testament was divided into three portions 
or classes ; viz. 

1. The Law, including the Pentateuch, or five Books of Moses. 

1>. TJic Prophets^ containing the Books of Joshua, Jiulgcs, 
1 & 2 Samuel, and 1 & 2 Kings: these were termed the 
Tormer Prophets] and also the prophetical Books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor Prophets, who vere 
called the Latter Prophets, with reference to the time when they 
flourished. 

3. The Ccliihm, or Hngtographa, that is, the Holy Writings, so 
called because the Jews anirm that they were written by holy n:en 
divinely inspired, but who hud no public mission as prophets. 
This division comprehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, L*amentation& of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nchemiuli, and the two Books of Chronicles. 

Tlie Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty -four Paras'- 
chioth or larger sections, according as the Jewish year is 
simple or intercalary, one of which is read in the syn- 
agogucs every Sabbath day ; and these parasebioth are 
further subdivided into smaller sections termed Sidcrim 
orders. The reading of the law being prohibited 
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during the persecution by Antiochus Epiplianes, the Jews 
substituted for it ^\hy-^o\ix Ilaphtoroth or sections from the 
prophets, whicli are farther divided into pesiildm or verses. 
After the restoration of the reading of the law, by the 
Maccabees, the section which Iiad before been read from 
the law was used for the first, and that from the propliets 
for the second lesson. 

IV. Origin and Rise of the Masora. — The sacred 
text was, originally, written without any divisions into 
chapters or verses, or even into words. In the lapse of 
ages, various readings having arisen in consequence of suc- 
cessive transcriptions, the Jews had recourse to a canon, 
which they judged to be infallible, in order to fix the read- 
ing of the Hebrew text. This rule they called Masora, 
or Tradition, pretending that it was at first given by God 
to Mos^s on Mount Sinai, when he taught him, first, its 
true readings and, secondly, its true interpretation. The 
former is the subject of the Masora, the latter (or true in- 
terpretation) is that of the Misna, or Collection of Jewish 
Traditions and Expositions of Scripture Texts, and of 
the Geiiiara or Commentary thereon. 

The Masoretic criticisms relate to the divisions of the 
books and sections of books, the number of verses, the 
notation of omissions, alterations, repetitions of w^ords and 
verses, and other minutiae. To this system also belong 
the marginal corrections found in Hebrew MSS. and 
printed editions of the Old Testament, termed Kctib^ that 
is, uoritten, and ATm, that is, read or readings as if to in- 
timate, “ write in this manner,” but “ read in that man- 
ner for instance, instead the sacred name Jehovah, 
the Jews substitute Adonai or Elohim. Learned men are 
greatly divided in sentiment concerning the date of the 
Masora ; but the most probable opinion is that, which re- 
fers its commencement to the sixth century, when it was 
invented by the learned Jews of Tiberias, and continued 
at different times by various authors. Their chief design 
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inthis undertaking appears to have been the establishment 
or preservation of the Hebrew text, without variations. 

V. The Old Testament is now divided into four parts ; 
viz. 

1. The Pcntalcuch^ or five Books of Moses. 

2. The Historical Books, comprising Joshua to Esther, inclu- 
sive. 

o. The Dovlrinnl or Poetical Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
ICcclosiastes, anti the Song of Solomon ; and 

‘J. The Prophetical Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his La- 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve Minor Prophets. 

These are severally divided into chapters and verses. 
The former were invented by Cardinal Hugo dc Sancto 
Caro, about the middle of the thirteenth century : who, 
having projected a concordance to the Latin Vulgate 
translation, di\ided the Old and New Testaments into 
chapters, which arc the same we now Itave. These, again, 
ho subdivided into smaller sections, distinguished by the 
letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and (L The facility of reference, 
alfordcd by these subdivisions, suggested the idea of a 
Hebrew concordance upon the same plan to llabbi Mor- 
dccai Nathan, a celebrated Jewish teacher in the fifteenth 
century ; who retained the divisions of chapters, but sub- 
stituted Hebrew- numeral figures for the CardinaUs 
marginal letters. The introduction of verses into the He- 
brew' Bible was first made, in l(j(il, by Athias, a Jewish 
printer at Amsterdam : and from him the division of 
verses has been adopted in all copies of the Bible in other 
languages. 


Section' II. — On the Divisions and Marks of Distinction occuning 
in the New Testament. 

I. Antient Divisions. — Before the fourth century, 
the New Testament was divided into longer chapters, 
called titXoi (litloi)^ and others which were shorter, called 
KBfaX'xKx {kephalaia)y or heads, and also breves. The most 
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celebrated division of tlie four Gospels into chapters was 
that of Ammonius, a learned Christian of Alexandria, in 
the third century, from whom they have been termed the 
Ammonlan Sections, The Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles were similarly divided by Euthalius, an 
Egyptian Bishop, in the fifth century, after whom these 
divisions have been called the Eutbalian Sections. Saint 
Paul’s Epistles were divided in like manner, by some un- 
known author, in the fourth century. These divisions 
were superseded by Cardinal Hugo’s chapters, in the 
thirteenth century. 

II. Punctuation and Division of Veusks. — Eutha- 
lii.s, who has just been mentioned, was the inventor of 
the division of the New Testament into (sfickoi), or 
lines regulated by the sense ; so that each terminated 
where seme pause was to be made in reading. The in- 
troduction of j^oints or stops, to mark the sense, is a 
gradual improvement, commenced by Jerome in the 
fourth century, and continued and improved by succeed- 
ing critics. The verses at present found in the New 
Testament were invented (in imitation of those contrived 
by Rabbi Nathan) by Robert Stephens, a learned printer, 
who first introduced them into his edition of the New 
Testament published in 1551. 

III. The Inscriptions or Titles prefixed to the various 
books of the New Testament, are of great antiquity. 
They were added, in order to distinguish one book from 
another, alter the canon of the New Testament was 
formed, but the author of them is not known. 

IV. But the Subscriptions annexed to the epistles arc 
manifestly spurious, for some of them contradict both 
chronology and history. For instance, according to the 
subscriptions to 1 & 2 Thessalonians, those epistles were 
written at Athens, whereas they were written at Corinth. 
The subscription to 1 Corinthians states that it was written 
at Philippi; notwithstanding it appears from xvJ.8. and 19. 
that the apostle was at that time in Asia. The subscrip- 

G 2 
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tion to the Kpistlc to the (Jalatians purports that epistle 
to have been written from Home; whereas Saint Paul 
did not go to Home until ten years after the conversion 
of the Galatians. And the subscription to the First Epistle 
to Timothy evidently was not, and indeed could not have 
been, written by the apostle Paul : for it states that epistle 
to have been written from Plirygia Pacatiana; whereas 
the country of Phrygia was not divided into the two pro- 
vinces of f^/trt/gia Pacatiana or Prlnia, and Phrygia *SV- 
ciinday until the fourth century. The author of these 
subscriptions, it is evident, was either grossly ignorant or 
grossly inattentive. 


Chapter V. 

OF THE VAKIOrs READINGS OCOUKRING IN THE OLD AND NEA- 
TEST AM ENTS. 

I, K)ric;in and Nature of Various Headings. 

The Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
other antient writings, being preserved and diffused by 
transcri})tion, the admission of mistakes w as unavoidable ; 
which, increasing with the multitude of copies, neces- 
sarily produced a great variety of different readings. 

Among tw'o or more different readings, one only can be 
the true reading : the rest must either be wilful corrup- 
tions, or the mistakes of the copyist. As it is often difficult 
to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, whenever 
the smallest doubts can be entertfiined, they all receive 
the appellation of Various Readings : but, where a trans- 
criber has evidently written falsely, they receive the 
name of errata. 

II. Sources of Various Readings. 

As all manuscripts were either dictated to copyists, or 
transcribed by them ; and, as all these persons were not 
supernaturally guarded against the possibility of error, 
different readings would naturally be produced, 1. By 
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the negligence or mistakes of the transcribers : to which 
we may add, 2. The existence of errors or iinj)crfections 
in the manuscripts copied ; 3. Critical emendations of the 
text made by the copyist without any authority ; and, 
4. Wilful corruptions made to serve the purposes of a 
party. Mistakes thus produced in one copy, would of 
course be propagated through all succeeding copies 
made from it, each of which might have peculiar faults 
of its own ; so that various readings would thus be in- 
creased, in proportion to the number of transcripts made. 

III. The means by which the /rue reading is to be de- 
termined arc, 1. Manuscripts; 2. The most antient, and 
best Editions; 3. Antient Versions ; 4. J^irallel Passages 
(which, being an important help to interpretation, are no- 
ticed again in a subsequent page) ; 5. Quotations made 
from the Scriptures in the Writings of the early Fathers 
of the Christian Church; and, 6. Conjectural Criticisms. 
All these sources are to be used with great judgment and 
caution ; and the common reading ought not to hi) re- 
jected but upon the strongest evidence. 

IV, Infidels have endeavoured to shake the faith of less 

informed Christians, by raising objections against tlie 
number of various readings. The unlettered Christian, 
however, need not be under any apprehension that they 
will diitiinish the certainty of his faith. Of all the many 
thousand various readings that have been discovered, 
none have been found that affect our faith, or destroy a 
single moral precept of the Gospel. They are mostly of 
a minute and trilling nature: and by far the greatest 
number make no alteration uohatever in the sense. Such 
arc {Damd) for AawS {Da\id)\ {Solo- 

morma) for (So/owioNa) Solomon ; xayw {lingo) for 

xat iya {hai cgo); for and I) ; Na^aper [NazarcT) for 

{NazareTii) Nazareth; wdiich, with many others, 
may be used indifferently. 
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Chapter VL 

ox THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLJJ TESTAMENT IX TJIK NEU. 

A CONSIDERABLE dillbrcnce of opinion exists among 
some learned men, whether the evangelists and other 
writers of the New Testament quoted the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew, or from the venerable Greek version 
usually called the Septiiagint. From an actual collation 
of the ])assages thus cited, (which is given at length in 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, in the author’s larger work,) 
it appears, that, though the sacred writers of the New 
'festament have iu many instances quoted from the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; j^ct they have very frcqucnily made 
their citations from the Septuagint, because it was gene- 
rally knoun and read : and as the apostles wrote for the 
use of communities, whose members were ignoiaiit of 
Hebrew, it was necessary on that account that they 
should refer to the Greek version. Ilut wlicre this ma- 
terially varied from the meaning of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, they either gave the sense of the passage cited in 
their own words j or took as much of the Septuagint as 
was necessary, introducing tlie requisite alterations. 

Difficulty sometimes arises, with respect to the ap- 
plication of the Quotations made by the apostles and 
evangelists ; when they are ajiplicd to a purpose to 
which they seem to Iiave no relation, according to their 
original design. This difficulty is occasioned by the 
writers of the New Testament making quotations from 
the Old, with very different views. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to distinguish accurately between such quotations 
as, being merely borrowed, arc used in the words of the 
writer himself, and such as arc quoted in proof of a 
doctrine or the completion of a prophecy. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
are generally introduced by certain formula:, such as. 
That it might he Jiilfilled — As it is •written — &c. and 
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various rules have been framed in order to account lor 
their application. They may, however, be referred to 
the four following classes : viz. 

I. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in 
which the things predicted are LiTiiiiALiA' accomplit,he(I- 

Direct Prophecies are those which relate exclusively 
to Christ and the Gospel, and cannot legitimately he 
taken in any other sense ; and the Scripture is said to be 
fulfilled in the literal sense, when that event, which it 
foretells, is accomplished. The following table exhibits 
the principal quotations which belong to this class : — 


Goii. m'i. 3, xviii. 18. xxii. 18. 

quoted ill 

Gcii. xvii. 7. 10. x\ii. 1(), !7. 
Hunt, xviii. l.'j. 19. 

Psal. ii. 1, ‘J, - , - 

ii. *?. 

Psui. 2. 

Ps,d. viii. '1. 

Paal. xvi. 8 — II. 

I’sal. xvi. 10. 

l^al. xxii, I. - - 

Psal. xxii. 18. 

Psal. xxii. 22. 

Psal. xxxi. 5. - - 

Psal. xli. 9. 

P.'.ai. \lv. (I, 7, 

Psal. Iwiii. 18. 

Psal. Ixix. 21. 

Psal. Ixiv. 2.'L fix. 8. 

Psal. xcv. 7 — 11. 

Pbal. cii. 25—27. 


Psal. cx. 1. 


j Acts iii. 25. Gill. iii. 8. 

Luke i. 55. 72, 75, 7 1. 

- Acts Iii. 22, 28. 

- Acts iv. 25, 2(>. 

- Acts xii. ;}5. llcb. i. 5. v. 'I . 

- Matt. xxi. 10*. 

- Jlib. ii. () — 8. 

- Acts ii. 25— 28. 31. 

- Acts xiii. 35. 

- Malt, xxvii, 'JO. Mark xv. .01. 
f Matt, xxvii. 35. Mark xv. :H. 

* b Luke xxiii. 31. John xix. 21- 

- Ileb. ii. 12. 

- Luke xxiii. ‘lo*. 

- John xiii. 18. Acts i. 10*. 

- Ileb. i. 8, 9. 

- K|jh. iv. 7, 8. 

f.Tolin xix. 28, 29. Matt, xxvii. 48. 
" b 3Iark XV. 33. and Jiiike xxiii. 30. 

- Acts i. 20. 

- Ileb. iii. 7 — 1 1. iv. .3. 5 — 7. 

- Ileb. i. 10—12. 

f Matt. xxii. 44. JMark xii. 30*. Luke 
-< XX. 42. Acts li. 3!, 35 Ileb. 

t i. 13. 


.r 

i 

■{ 


Psal. cx. 4. 

Psal. cxviii. 22, 23. 

Psal. cxviii. 25, 23. 

Psal. cxxxii. 11. 17. 

Isa. vii. I'l. _ - - 

Isa. ix. 1,2. _ - - 

Isa. ix. 7. (with Daii. vii. 14. 27.) 

Isa. xi. 10. ... 

Jsa. XXV. 8. - - - 


Ileb, V. 3. 

Matt. x^i. 42. Mark xii. JO. Luke 
XX, 17. Actsiv. 11. 

Matt. xxi. 9. Markxi. 9. .luliu 
xii. 13. 

Luke i. 39. Ads ii. 30. 

IMatt. i. 2S. 

Mutt. iv. 15, 13. 

Luke i. 32, 33. 

Horn. XV. 12. 

1 Cor. xv. 54. 


G h 
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limn. xi. 26, 27. 


Isa. xxvii. 9. and lix. 20, 21. 

((uotcd in 

[sa. xxviii. Id. (with Joel ii. 32.) lloin. ix. 33. and 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
Isa. xl. 3 — 6. 
ha. xliii. 1 — 4. 

Isa. xlix. O'. 




sa. liii. 1. 

sa. liii. 3 — O'. 

Isa. liii. 4 — 0. 11. 

sa. liii. ]. 

sa. liii. 9. 

sa. liii. 12. ^ 

sa. Jiv. 1.3. 

sa. Iv. 3. 

JcT. xxxi 31 — 34. 

ITosea i. 10. 

Ilosoa ii. 23. 

Joel ii. 28—32. 
brew iii. 1 — 4. 

Amos ix. 11, 12. 

Micali V. 2. 

Hfibak. i. 5. 

Hagg.ii ii. 0*. 

Zoch. ix. 0. 

Zecli. xi. 13. 

Zcclr. xii. 10. 

Zecli. xiii. 7. 

Mai. iii.'l. 

Mai. iv. 5, 6. 


[att. iii. 3. Mark i. 3. Luke iii. 
4 — 0. 

Matt. xii. 17—21. 

{ Acts xiii. 47. and xxvi, 23. Luke 
ii. .3J. 

John xii. 38. Rom. x, 10. 

Acts xxvi. 22, 23. 

1 Pet. ii. 24, 26. 

Aliitt. viii. 17. 

] Pet. ii. 22. 

Mark \v. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 

John vi. ‘16. 

Acts xiii. 31. 

Ileb. siii. 8—12. x. 10, 17. 

Horn. ix. 20. 

Rom. ix. 2'3. 1 Pet. ii. 10. 


(i.. tlio H... j 


Acts XV.* 10, 17. 

Alatt. ii. 6, 6. John vii. 42. 

Acts xiii. 10. 

Ileb. xii. 20. 

Matt. xxi. 4, 5. John xii. 14. 10. 
Alatt. xxvii. 9, 10. 

John xix. 37. 

Mark xiv. 27. 


luke vii. 


r Matt. xwi. 31. 66. Mark 3 

"1 50. 

j Matt. xi. 10. Mark i. 2. Li 

i . 

f Matt. XI. 13, 14. xvn. 10—13. 

" I Mark ix. 1 1—13. Luke i. 1 0,17. 


II. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
in which that is said to have been done, of wliich the 
8cripturcs Iiavc not spoken in a literal, but in a spiritual 
sense. 


There are citations out of the Old Testament in the 
New, in a mediate and typical or spiritual sense, re- 
specting Christ and his mystical body the Church. The 
Scripture is therefore said to be fulfilled, when that is 
accomplished in the antitype which is written concerning 
the type. Thus, in John xix. 36. we read, These things 
were done that the Scripture should he J'ulfilled, — “ a 
bone of him shall not be broken.” These words, which 
were originally written of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 
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1«6*# Numb. ix. 12.) arc said to be fulfilled in Clirist wlio 
is the antitype of that lamb. Additional examples of the 
same kind will be found in the annexed passages: — 

Gen. xiv. 18. 20. cited and applied in licb. vii. I — 10. 

Gen. XV. .5. _ - _ Uom. iv. 18. 

Gen. xvi. 15. - _ - Gal. iv. 22. 

Gen. xvii. 4. _ _ - Horn. iv. 17. 

Gen. xviii, 10. - - - Uom..ix. 10. 

Gen. xxi. 1 — 3. - _ - Gal. iv. 22, &c. 

Gen. xxi. 12. _ - - Rom. ix. 7. 

Gen. x\v. 23. » - - Rom. i\. 10. 

Exod. xii. 4(i. Numb. ix. 12. - John xix. 3(i. , 

Exod. xvi. 13 — 15. - - .Tolin vi. 31. 49. 1 ( "or. x. 3. 

Exod. xvii. C. Numb. xx. 11. - 1 Cor. x. 4. 

Exod. xix. O’. - - - 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Exod. xxiv. 8. - _ _ TTeb. ix. 20. 

Levit. xxvi. 11, 12. - - 2 (W. vi. 16. 

Numb. xxi. 8, 9. - - - John iii. 14. 

Dent. xxi. 23. ^ - - - (jal. iii. 13. 

Dent, xxxii. 21. - - - Rom. x. 19. 

2 Sam. vii. 14, - - - Ileb. i. 5. 

Psal. ii. 9. - - - Rov. ii. 27. 

Psal. viii. 4. - . _ Hcb. ii. 6 — 8. 

Psal. viii. O', - - - 1 ("'or. xv. 27. 

Psal. xviii. 49. - - - Rom. xv. 9. 

Psal. xxxv. 19. Ixix. 4. and cix. 3. John xv. 25. 

Psal. xl. 0—8. - - - Hob. x. O’, 7. 

Psal. Ixix. 9. , _ - - John ii. 17. 

Psal. civ. 4. - - - lleb. i. 7. 

Isa. xl. 6, 7. - - - 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

Isa. Hi. 7. and Nahum i. 1.5. .. Rom, x. 15. 

Isa. Hv. 1, « - - Gal. iv, 27. 

Isa. Ixiv. 4. - _ _ 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Uosea xi. 1. - - > Matt. ii. 1.5. 

.Ton.ah i. 17. ii. 1. and iii. 5. - Matt. xii. 40, 11. Luke xi. 30. 32. 

Hiibak. ii 3. _ _ _ Ileb. x. .17. 

Habak. ii. 4. » - - Rom. i. 17. G.il.iii. 11. Heb. x.38. 

III. Quotations from the Old Testament in tlic New, 
ill wliich a thing is done neither in a literal nor in a spi- 
ritual sense, according to the fact referred to in the Scrip- 
tures, but is similar to that fact; in other words, where the 
passages referred to are cited in the way of illus- 
tration. 

Numerous passages of the Old Testament are cited 
and applied by the writers of the New Testament to an 
occurrence which happened in their time, merely on 
account of correspondence and similitude. These cita- 
G 5 
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tioiis arc not prophecies, though they arc said some- 
times to he fulfilled. This method of explaining Scrip- 
ture by the way of illustration, will enable us to solve 
many difficulties relating to the prophecies. Similar 
instances arc to be found in some classic authors. 

The following table presents a list of the passages, 
thus quoted from the Old Testament by the writers of 
the New, in the way of illustration : — 

GeiJ. XV. 5 . - filed in Horn. iv. 1 8, 


(jfii. XV. C. 

Goii. xviii. 10. 

(jcji. xi<. l.j. 26. 

Gen. xxi. 12. - - 

Gi*ri. XXV. 23. 

Gcii. x\v. .‘33. 

Gon, xwii. 28, &c, 

ICxod. ix. 16. 

Mvod. xxxii. 6. 

Kxod. xxxiii. 12. 

Lev. xi. 45. 

Lev. xviii. 5. 

Doiit. \i. 13. 

Dfut. \i. l(i- 
Dent. viii. 3. 

Dfut. x^v. 4. 

Dent, xxvii. 26. 

Dent, xxxii. 35. 

Dent, xxxii. 36. 

DfUt. xwii. '13. 

.losli. i. 5. , . - 

] Sum. xxi. 6. - 

1 Kings xix. 11. 18. - 

Psal. V. 10. and cxl. 4. 

Psal. X. 7. - - - 

Psal. xiv. 1 — 3. and liii. 1 — 3. 
P'.al.xix.l. - - - 

Phal.xxiv. 1. - 

P^>al. xxviii. 16. 

I’hal. xxxii. 1,2. 

Psal. xxxiv. 1 2 — 16. 
p!>al. xxxvi. 1. 

Psal. xliv. 22. - 
Psal. li.4. 

Psal. Ixix. 9. - - - 

Psal. Ixix. 22, 23. 

Psal. Ixxviii. 21. 

Psal, Ixxxii. 6. - - - 


J" lloni. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. and James 
“ ^ ii. 23. 

Horn. iv. 9. 

- Luke vvii. 28, 29. 32. 

> Itoin. ix. 7. 

- Ituni. \. 12. 

- Hub. xii, 16. 

- lleb- xi. 20. xii.* 17. 

- Horn. ix. 7. 

- 1 Cor. X. 7. 

- lloni. i\. 15. 

- 1 Pet. i. 16. 

. Hum. X. 5. Gal. iii. 12. 

- M.Ut. iv. 10. Lnke iv. 8, 

- Mall. iv. 7. Luke iv. 12. 

- Matt. iv. 4. Lnko iv. 4. 

- 1 Cor. ix. 9. J 4’im. v. 18. 

Gal. iii. 10. 

- Horn. xii. 19. Ileb. x. 30. 

- Ileb. X. 30. 

- Rom. XV. 10. 

- Hcb. xiii. 5. 

f Matt. xii. 3, 4. Mark ii. 25, 26. 
“ \ Luke vi. 3, 4. 

. Rom. xi. 3, 4. 

> Rom. iii. 1 3. 

> Rom. iii. 14. 

- Rom. iii. 10— J 2. 

- Rom. X. 18. 

- 1 Cor. X. 26. 

- Rom. X. 11. 

- Rom.'iv. 7, 8. 

- 1 Pet. iii. 10— 12. 

- Rom. iii. 18. 

- Rom. viii. 36. 

- Rom. iii. 4. 

- Rom. XV. 3. 

- Rom. xi. 9, iO. 

- Matt. xiii. 35. 

- John X. 34. 
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Psal. cxii, ‘), 

cited 

ill 

2 Cor. ix. y. 

< 

p 

1 



2 Cor. iv. 13. 

Psal. cxvii. 1. - 


_ 

Itoin. XV. 11. 

Psal. cxviii. C. - 

- 

- 

Heb. xiii. 6. 

Prov. 1. 16*. Isa. lix. 78 

!. - 

- 

Horn. iii. 15 — 17. 

Prov. iii. 1 1, 12. 

_ 

- 

Heb.xii. 5, 6*. 

Prov. iii. 34. 

. 

_ 

James iv. 6*. 

Prov. X. 12. 

_ 

- 

1 Pet. iv. 8. 

Prov. XXV. 21, 22. 

- 

_ 

Rom. xii. 20. 

Prov. xxvi. 11. 

. 

- 

1 Pet. ii. 22. 

Isa. i. 9. 

> 


Rom. ix. 29. 

Is. 1 . vi. y, 10. 



f John xii. 40, Matt. xiii. 1 1, 1 5. 
[ Luke viii. 10. Rom. xi. 8. 

Isa. viii. 12, 13. . 

_ 


1 Pet. iii. 14, ir 

Isa. \iii. 17, 18. 


- 

Ilcb.ii. 13. 

Isa. \. 22, 2.3. 

- 


Rom. ix. 27, 28. 

Isa. xxix. 10. 

_ 

- 

Rom. xi. 8. 

Jsa. wix. 1.3. - 

_ 

_ 

Matt. XV. 8, 9. Mark vii. 6'. 

Isa. v\i\. M. " 

- 


1 ('or. i. 9. 

Isa. xxix. 16. and xlv. 9. 

- 

- 

Rom. ix. 20, 21. 

Isa. xlv. 23. 

_ 

. 

Rom. XLV. 11. Phil. ii. 10. 

Isa. Iii. 5 . with E/ek. xwvi. 20. 


Rom. ii. 24. 

Ls,'i. 11! 7. and Nahum i. 

15. 

- 

Rom. X. 15. 

Isa. Iii. 11, 12. - 

- 

- 

2 Cor. vi. 1 7. 

Isa. Iii. 15. 

. 

^ - 

Rom. XV. 21. 

Isa. Ivi. 7. (and Jcr. vii. 

11.) 


f Matt. xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. Jmko 
L xix, 46. 

Isa. Ixi. 1,2. - 

- 


Luke iv. 18, 19. 

Isa. l\v. 1,2. - 

. 

- 

Rom. X. 20, 21. 

Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. - 

- 

- 

Acts vii. 49, 50. 

,Ier. xxxi. 15. 

. 

- 

Matt. ii. 17, 18. 

Jcr. xxxi. .33. and xxxii, 

. 38. 

1 

j-2 Cor. vi. IS. 

(willi 2 Sam. vii. 14.) 
Ilab. ii. 4. - - 


J 

Rom. i. 17. 

Joel ii. ;J2. 

- 


Rom. X. 13. 

JMal. i. 2, 3. 

- 

- 

Roin. ix. 13. 


IV. Quotations and other passages from the Old Tes- 
tament which are alluded to in the New. 

The following table presents a list of the principal 
passage^ of this description : — 


Gen. i. G. 9. 

alluded to 

in 

2 Pet. iii. 5. 




J 

f Matt. xix. 4. Mark x. G. 

1 Cor.xi. 

Gen. i. 27. - 

” 


L 7. James iii. 9. 


Gen. ii. 2, 3. 

_ 


Heb. iv. 4. 


Gen. ii. 7. 

- 


1 Cor. XV. 45. 


Gen. ii. 21, 22. 

. 

- 

1 Cor. xi. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 

13. 



[ 

r Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 7. 

iCor. vi. 

Gen. ii. 24. 

- 

-i 

L 16. Eph. V, 31. 


Gen. iii. 6. 

. 

. 

1 Tim. ii. 14. 


Gen. iii. 4. 13. 

- 


2 Cor. xi. 3. 




G 
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0(Mi. iij. 16'. 
Gon. iv. 4. 

Gou. iv. 8. 
Geii. V. 24. 


alluded to in 

: : 


Gon. vi. vii. 

Gen. xii. 1 — 4. 

Gen. xiii. l.^ii 
Gen. XV. Li, 14. 
Gen.xvii. 10. 

Gen. wiii. :J. xix. 2. - 
Gen. wiii. 10. 

Gen. wiii. 12. 

Gen. \i\. 12. 

Gen. xxi. 12. - 

Gen. xlvi. 27. 

Gen. xlvii. Ill, 

Gen. 1. 24. 

Exod. ii. 2. 1 1. 



Exod. iii. G. - - 

Exod. xii. 12. 18. 

Exod. xiv. 22. 

Exod. xix. 12. 18, 10. 
Exod. x\. 12 — 16. 

1 6 — 20 . 

Lev. xiii. 2. Numb. viii. 
xviii. 15. 17. 

Lev. xiv.'s, 4. 10. 

Lev. xix. 12. - 


-{ 


Dent. V, 
16, 17. 




1 Cor. xiv. 34. 
lleb. xi. 4. 

Matt.xxiii.llS. Lukexi.51. I John 
iii. 12. Jude, verse 11. 

Ileb. xi. 5. 

Matt. X xiv. 37, 38. Luke xvii. 26', 
27. Ileb. xi.7. lPct.iii.19,20. 
2 Pet. ii. 5 . iii. 6. 

Acts vii. .5. Ileb. xi. 8. 
lloin. iv. 1:3. 

Acts xii. 6, 7. 

Acts vii. 8. 

Ileb. xiii. 2. 

Jlch. xi. 11. 

1 Pet. iii. 6. 

2 Pet. ii. 6. Jude, verse 7. 

TTch. xi. 18. 

Acts vii. 14. 

Ileb. xi. 21. 

ITrb. xi. 22. 

Heb. xi. 23 — 27. Acts vii. 20 — 29. 
Markxii. 26. Acts vii. 31, 32. Ileb. 

xi. 16. 

Ileb. xi. 28. 

l«Cor. X. 2. Heb. xi. 20. 

Heb. xii. 18—20. 

Matt. xix. 18,10. Mark x. 10. Luke 
xviii. 20. Uum.xili.O. Jauiesii.2. 

Luke ii. 213. 

Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke 
V. 14. 

Matt. V. 33. 


Lev. \i\. 18. 

Numb. xi. 4. 

Numb. \iv. 23. 20. 37. 
64, 65. 

Numb. xxi. 4 — 6. 
Numb. xvii. 23. 39. - 
Dent, xviii. 1. 


- Matt. v. 43. Gal. v. 14. 

- 1 Cor. X. 6. 

and^ xxvi. J 1 17^ Jude, verse 5. 

- 1 Cor. X, 9. 

- 2 Pet. ii. 15, 16. Jude, verse 11. 

- - 1 (;!or. ix. 13. 


Deut. xxiv. 1, 

Josh. ii. 1. vi. 22, 23. 

Josh. vi. 20. - - _ _ 

Judges, the whole book, generally 
1 Sam. viii. 5. and x. 1. 

1 Sam. xiii. 14. xv. 23. xvi. 12, 13. 
1 Kings xvii. 1. and xviii.* 42 — 45. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 13. - - - 

Psal. xc, 4. - - - - 

Prov. xxvil. 1. 

Isa. xii. 3. - . . . 

Isa. Ixvi. 24 - - - - 


Matt. V. 31. Mark x. 4. Luke xvi. 
28. 

Heb. xi. 31. James ii. 25. 
IIeb.xi. 30. 

Acts xiii. 20. Ileb. xi. 32. 

Acts xiii. 21. 

Acts xiii. 22. 

James v. 1 7, 1 8. 

Heb. v. 4. 

2 Pet. iii. 8. 

James iv. 1 3, 1 41 
John vii. 38. 

Mark ix. 44. 
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Jor. vi. IG. - alluded to in 
Lam. iii. 45. . . - . 

Dan. iii. 2S — 25. --- 

Dan. ix. 27. xii. 11. - - - 

Uos. xiii. 14. 

llos.xiv. 2. - - - 

Amos V. 26, 27. - - « 


Matt. xi. 2‘). 

1 Cor. iv. 13. 

TTob. xi. 34. 

M.itt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. 
1 Cor. XV. 55. 
llcl). xiii. 15. 

Acts vii. 42, 43. 


Concerning the class of quotations contained in the 
preceding table, it has been remarked, that when the 
inspired writers quote a passage from the Old Testament, 
merely in the xmij of' allusion y it is enough that the words 
which they borrow emphatically express their own mean- 
ing. It is not necessary that they be j)rccisely the same 
with those of the passage alluded to, nor that they be 
there used, either of the same subject or of a similar 
subject. Thus, Dcut. xxx. 12 — 14. which was originally 
written concerning the law, is by Saint Paul accom- 
modated to the Gospel (Rom. x. 6 — 8.), with proper 
variations and explanations^ 


Chapter VII. 

ON irAKMUMES Ol’ SCRIPTUKE. 

I. Occasion and Design of Harmonies. 

The several Rooks of the Holy Scriptures, having been 
written at different times, and on different occasions, 
necessarily treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, 
doctrinal, moral, and prophetic. The sacred authors 
also, writing with different designs, have not al^tays re- 
lated the same events in the same order; some are in- 
troduced by anticipation ; and others again are related 
first, which should have been placed last. Hence, seem- 
ing contradictions have arisen, which have been eagerly 
seized by the adversaries of Christianity, in order to per- 
plex the minds and shake the faith of those who may not 
be able to detect their sophistries. These contradictions, 
however, are not real: for they disappear as soon as they 
are brought to the test of candid examination. 
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The manifest importance and advantage of comparing 
the sacred writers with each other, have induced many 
learned men to undertake the compilation of works which, 
being designed to show the perfect agreement of all 
parts of the sacred writings, arc commonly termed Har- 
monies. Two classes of these principally claim to be no- 
ticed in this place, viz. Harmonies of the Old, and Har- 
monies of the New Testament, 

IL Harmonies of the Old Testament. 

The design of these is to dispose the historical, poeti- 
cal, and prophetical Books in Chronological Order, so 
that they may mutually explain and authenticate one an- 
other. Our learned countryman, Dr. Lightfoot, in the 
year published a “ Chronicle” or Harmony of the 
Old Testament ; on the basis of which the Rev. George 
Townsend constructed “ The Old Testament arranged 
in Historical and Chronologioal Order;” but he has de- 
viated from, and improved upon the plan of Lightfoot 
very materially. His work is noticed in the Appendix. 

III. Harmonies of the New Testament are of two 
sorts viz. 

1. Harmonies of the entire Neuo Testament, in which 
not only are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, 
but the Epistles are also placed in order of time, and in- 
terspersed in the Acts of the Apostles, Mr. Townsend s 

New Testament arranged in Chrohological and Histo- 
rical Order ” is the most complete work of this kind in 
the English language. 

2. Harmonies of the Gospels, in which the narratives 
or memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their 
proper chronological order. These are very numerous, 
according to the plans which their several authors pro- 
posed to themselves. Among foreign authors, the Latin 
Harmony of Chemnitz (or Chemnitius) is the most es- 
teemed : and among our British divines those of Drs. 
Doddridge and Macknight are most generally read, on 
account of their valuable expositions and comnientaries. 
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BOOK II. — ON THE INTERPRETATION 01’ 
SCIllPTUllE. 


The Literary History of the Sacred Volume Iiaving thus 
been considered, we now proceed to discuss its Inteii- 
I'RETATiox : and here the various subsidiary means for 
ascertaining tlie sense of the inspired writers first demand 
attention. This is the subject of the first chapter of 
the present book : the remaining chapters will show, in 
what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be com- 
municated, expounded, and applied. 


Chatter I. 

ON THE SENSE OF SCttIFTUKE. 

Section I. — On tlic Cleaning of Words. 

Man, being formed for society, has received from his. 
Creator the faculty of communicating to his fellow-men, 
by means of certain signs, the ideas conceived in his 
mind. Hence, his organs of speech are so constructed, 
that he is capable of forming certain articulate sounds 
expressive of his conceptions ; and these, being fitly dis- 
posed together, constitute discourse ; which, whether it 
be pronounced or written, must necessarily possess the 
power of declaring to others what he wishes they should 
understand. 

1. Nature of Words. — The vehicles, or signs, by 
which men communicate their thoughts to each other, 
are termed words ; whether these are orally uttered or 
described by written characters ; the idea, or notion, at- 
tached to any word, is its signification ; and the ideas 
which are expressed by several words connected to- 
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getlicr, — that is, in entire sentences and propositions, 
and which ideas are produced in the minds of others, — 
are called the sense or proper meaning of words. Thus, 
if a person utter certain words, to which another indivi- 
dual attaches the same idea as the speaker, he is said to 
understand the latter, or to comprehend the sense of his 
words. If we transfer this to sacred subjects, we may 
define the sense Scripture to be that conception of its 
meaning, which the Holy Spirit presents to the under- 
standing of man, by means of the words of Scripture, and 
by means of the ideas comprised in those w'ords. 

Every word must iia\e some meaning. — Although 
in every language there arc very many words which ad- 
mit of several meanings, yet in common speech’ there is 
only ONE true sense attached to any word, which sense is 
indicated by the connection and scries of the discourse, 
by the design of the speaker or writer, or by some other 
circumstances, unless any ambiguity be purposely in- 
tended. The same usage obtains in the sacred writings. 

IL The Sense of Scuipture defined. 

1. Hie Literal Sense of any place in Scripture is 
, that which the words signify or require, in their natural 
and proper acceptation. Thus, in 

Gen i. l. God created the hcaviens and the earthy the words 
mean what they literally import, and must be interpreted accord- 
ing to the letter. So, in .John x. 30 . the words, I and the Father 
are one, so distinctly and unequivocally assert the deity of Christ 
and his equality with God the Father, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any other than their proper and literal meaning could 
ever be given to them. 

The literal sense has been termed the Historical 
Sense, as conveying the meaning of the words and 
phrases used by a writer at a certain time. 

Thus, in Gen. x. 5 . Isa. xi. 11. and many other passages of 
Scripture, the word isles or islands signifies every inhabited re- 
gion, particularly all the Western Coasts of the Mediterranean 
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Sea, and the scats of Japhet’s posterity, viz. the northern j)arts of 
Asia, Asia Minor, and Europe, together with some other regions. 

2. Where, besides the direct or inimediate signification 
of a passage, whether literally or figuratively expressed, 
there is attached to it a more remote or hidden meaning, 
this is termed the spiritual or mystical sense : and this 
sense is founded not on a transfer of words from one sig- 
nification to another, hut on the entire application of the 
matter itself to a different subject. Thus, 

Exod. XXX. 10. and Levit. xvi. — What is here said concern- 
ing the high priest’s entrance into the most holy place on the day 
of atonement, wc are taught by St. Paul to understand spiritual- 
ly of the entrance of Jesus Christ into the presence of God, with 
his own blood. (Heh. ix. 7 — 120.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been 
divided into allegorical, typical, and parabolic. 

(1.) The Allecjorical Sense is, when the Holy Scrip- 
tures, besides the literal sense, signify any thing belong- 
ing to faith or spiritual doctrine. 

Such is the sense, which is required rightly to understand Gal. 
iv. 21. in our version rendered, which things arc an allegorif : 
literally, which things are allegorically spoken^ or, which things arc 
Urns cllcgorized by me ; that is, under the veil of the literal 
sense they further contain a spiritual or mystical sense. 

(2.) The Typical Sense is, when, under external ob- 
jects or prophetic visions, secret things arc represented, 
whether present or future ; especially when certain trans- 
actions, recorded in the Old Testament, presignify or 
shadow forth those related in the New Testament. 

Thus, in Psal. xcv. 11. the words, they should not enter into my 
rest, literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites 
into the Promised Land; but, typically, the entering into rest 
and the enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ, as is largely shown in the third and fourth chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(3.) The Parabolic Sense is, when, besides the plain 
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and obvious meaning of the thing related, an occult or 
spiritual sense is intended. As this chiefly occurs in 
passages of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some 
writers been termed the moral or tropological sense. 

Of this description is the parable of the talents : the ilesign of 
which is to show tha^ the duties which men are culled to perform 
arc suited to their situations and the talents which they severally 
receive ; that, whatever good a man possesses, he has received 
from God, as well as the ability to improve that good ; and that 
the grace and temporal mercies of God are suited to the power 
which a man has of iuiproving them. Thus, also, the injunction 
in Dent. xxv. 4. relative to muzzling the ox while treading out 
the corn, is explained by St. Paul with reference to the right of 
maintenance of ministers of the Gospel, (l Cor. ix. 9 — 11.) 

It were easy to multiply examples of each, of the dif- 
ferent senses here mentioned ; but, as they have all one 
common foundation, and as we shall have occasion to ad- 
duce others in the course of the following pages, when 
stating the rules for interpreting the sense of Scripture 
after it has been ascertained, the instances above cpioted 
may suffice to illustrate the distinctions subsisting be- 
tween them. 

3. The Moral Sense or interpretation, advocated by 
the late Professor Kant, of Berlin, (whose philosophical 
system has obtained many followers on the Continent,) con- 
sists in setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical 
interpretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those 
passages of Scripture, w'hich, agreeably to grammatical 
interpretation, contain nothing coincident with the 
moral dictates of unassisted reason. According to this 
hypothesis, nothing more is necessary, than that it be 
2 )ossihlc to attach a moral meaning to the passage ; — it is 
of little moment, how forced or unnatural it may be. 
Against this mode of interpretation (which is here noticed 
in order to put the student on his guard) the following 
weighty objections luu e been urged ; — 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture, does not 
deserve the name of an interpretation ; for this moral in- 
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tcrprctcr does not enquire what the Scriptures actually 
do teach by their own declarations, but what they ought 
to teach, agreeably to his opinions. 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the 
basis of this mode of interpretation : vi/. that the gram- 
matical sense of a passage of Scripture cannot be admitted 
or at least is of no use in ethics, whenever it contains a 
sentiment, which reason alone could not discover and 
substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unne- 
cessary: for the Bible is abundantly sidficient for our 
instruction in religion and nmrality, if its precepts are 
construed as applying directly or by consequence to the 
moral necessities of every man. And, although there are 
passages of diflicult explanation in the Bible, as might 
nnturtdiy be expected from the antiquity and peculiar 
languages of the Scriptures ; yet, in most instances these 
passages do not relate to^loctrines ; and, when they do, 
the doctrines in question are generally taught in other 
and plainer passages. 

(r.) As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching 
a moral import to a text is regarded as sulHcient for con- 
sidering it as a true signirtcation ; almost every passage 
must be susceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as 
was the case during the reign of the mystical and alle- 
gorical mode of interpretation, which has long since been 
exploded. This must produce confusion in religious in- 
struction, want of confidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a 
suspicion as to its divine authority : for this must be the 
natural clFect of the moral interpretation on the majo- 
rity of minds. 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of interpreting the doctrines 
of Christianity should prevail, it is not seen how insin- 
cerity and deceit, on the part of interpreters, arc to be 
detected and exposed. (Schmucker s .Elementary Course 
of Biblical Theology^ vol. i. pp. 272, 273.) 

i. Equally untenable is the hypothesis of some modern 
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critics, that the Declarations of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles are an Accommodation to popular opinion 
AND PREJUDICE. For iiot Only do the advocates of this 
hypothesis make a very arbitrary supposition, but they 
violate the fundanienlal and unexceptionable principles 
of interpretation, and deny that authority and credibility, 
which we arc compelled to ascribe both to Jesus and to 
his Apostles. Mow little foundation this system of 
accommodation really has, will appear from the following 
arguments ; — 

(1.) The moral character of Jesus and his Apostles 
renders such a supposition inadmissible. 

(2.) The supposition, that Jesus and his Apostles pro- 
pagated falsehoods under the garb of truth, is overturned 
by the fact, that miracles evinced their high authority as 
teachers. 

(3.) No sure criterion can be given, which shall enable 
us to distinguish between su(jji of their declarations as 
they believed themselves, and those in which they ac- 
commodated themselves to the erroneous notions of the 
Jews^. The Scriptures nowhere make a distinction be- 
tween what is universally true ; and what is only local or 
temporary. The theory of accommodation involves the 
wdiole of revelation in uncertainty. 

(4*.) Many of those coincidences between flic instruc- 
tions of Christ and the Jewish opinions, which have been 
referred to accommodation, cannot even be proved to be 
historically true. The rabbinical writings, which arc 
appealed to, are of more recent origin than the age of 
Christ and his Apostles ; the works of Philo and Josephus 
do not uniformly exhibit the ideas which were prevalent 
among the Jews resident in Palestine. Moreover, the re- 
presentations contained in these works, and also in some 
apocryphal books, dift’er in a variety of respects from the 
doctrines of the New '^^estament. If, however, some of 
the instructions of Jesus and his Apostles did coincide 
with the popular opinion of the Jews, it will by no 
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niCcins follow that they must therefore liavc been erro- 
neous. So far as these Jewish opinions were correct 
they were worthy of the approbation of Jesus : and the 
Providence of God may, by previous intimations of thorn, 
have paved the way for the reception of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. 

(5.) The necessity for such an accomodation, on the 
part of Jesns and his Apostles, cannot be proved. [Ibid. 
vol. i. pp. 229, 2m) 


Section II. — Ilulees for Iiivostii^ating ttic Meaning of Words 
generally. 

Since words cori’pose sentences, from which the mean- 
ing of Scripture is to be collected, it is necessary that 
the individual meaning of such words be ascertained, be- 
fore we proceed further to investigate the sense of Holy 
Writ. As tlie same method and the same principles of 
interpretation are common both to the sacred volume and 
to the })roductions of uninspired man, the signification of 
words in the Holy Scriptures must be sought precisely in 
the same way in which the meaning of words in other 
works usually is or ought to be sought. And since no 
text of Scripture has more than one meaning, wc must 
endeavour to find out that one true sense precisely in the 
same manner as we would investigate the sense of any 
antient writer : and in that sense, when so ascertained, 
ought to acquiesce, unless by applying the just rules 
of interpretation, it can he shown that the meaning of the 
passage has been mistaken, and that another is the only 
just, true, and critical sense of the place. The following 
general rules will be found useful for this purpose : — 

1. Ascertain the usiis hquendiy or notion affixed to a word by 
the persons in general, by whom the language either is now or 
formerly was spoken, and especially in the particular connection 
in which such notion is affixed. 

The meaning of a word used by any writer, is the meaning affixed 
to it by those for whom he immediately wrote. For there is a kind of 
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natural compact between those who write and those who speak a lan- 
guage; by \\liich they arc mutually bound to use words in a certain 
sense, he, therefore, w’ho uses such words in a diflerent signification, 
in a manner violates that compact, and is in danger of lending men 
into error, contrary to the design of God, “ who will liave all men to 
be saved, and to conic unto the knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. ii. d.) 

12. The received signification of a word is to be retained, unless 
weighty and necessary reasons require that it should be abandoned 
or neglected. 

We shall he justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in 
the following cases ; viz. 

(1 .) If such meaning clash with any doctrine clearly revealed in the 
Scriptures. 

(12.) If a certain pa«‘Sage rrf/uirc a dififerent explanation from that 
which it appears to present; as ]M;d. iv. .'5, 6*. compared. w'ith Ijuke i. 
17. and Matt. xi. 14. 

.7. Where a word has several significations in coninion use, 
that niu‘'t be selected which best suits the passage in tpicstion, 
and which is consistent with an author’s known character, 
sentiments, and situation, and the' known circumstances under 
which he wrote. 

For instance, the word Br.oon, which, on various accounts, is very sig- 
nificant in the Sacred Writings, denotes — our nalnral descent from one 
common family, in Acts xvii, S2(;. ; — death in lleb. xii. 4. ; the Suffer- 
ings and Death of Christ, considered as an atonement for the souls of 
sinners, in Uom. v. 9. and Eph. i. 7.; and also as the procuring cause 
of onr justification in Rom. v. 9., and of our sanctification in lleh. ix. 14. 

4. Although the force of particular words can only be derived 
from ctymolog)^ y ct too niiieh confidence must not he placed in 
that frequently uncertain science; because the primary signifi- 
cation of a word is frequently very diflerent from its common 
meaning. 

5. The distinctions between words which arc apparently 
synonymous, hhould be carefully examined and considered. 

In the llDth Psalm there are ten different words, pointing out the 
word of God ; viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments, Com- 
mandments, Precepts, Testimonies, Kighteoiisness, and Truth or 
Faithfulness. Now all these words, though usually considered as 
synonymous, are not literally synonymous, but refer to some latent 
and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, whose manifold 
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excellencies and perfections arc thus illustrated with much elegant 
variety of diction. 

6. The epithets introduced by the sacred writers are also to be 
carefully weighed and considered, as all of them have either a 
declarative or explanatory force, or serve to distinguish one thing 
from another, or unite these two characters together. 

7 . General terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, 
and sometimes in a restricted sense, and whether they are to be 
understood in the one way or in the other, must depend upon 
the scope, subject-matter, context, and parallel passages. 

The word livrj in 1 Thess. iii. 8., it is evident both from the subject 
matter and the context, inusl be taken in a restricted sense, and not as 
implying the apostle’s natural life or existence. 

8. The more simple sense is always that which is ihc genuine 
meaning. 


Section TTI. ^ On the Subsidiary IMeans for ascertaining the Sense 
of Scripture. — Direct Testimonies for ascertaining the Usus 
Loqueruli. 

§ 1. — The Testimony of Contempomry Writers. 

The most important aid is afforded by tliosc writers to 
whom the language to be investigated was vernacular : 
and, where it is indubitable, its evidence is abundantly 
sufficient. This testimony may be drawn from three 
sources, viz. I. From the definitions of words ; II. From 
examples, and the nature of the subject ; and, III. From 
parallel passages. 

I. With regard to definitions, nothing more is ne- 
cessary, than to take good care that the definition be 
Well understood ; and to consider how much weight the 
character of the writer who defines, may properly give 
to it. 

If, for instance, we were at a loss to understand what St. Paul means 
by the bod^ of Christ ; we may learn it from Epli. i. 23., where it is 
defined by the church : thus, . . . t/ie churchy which is his body^ the ful- 
ness of him that JUUth all in all. 
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llcb. xi. 1. contains a definition of faith ; which is there said to be 
the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen. 

II. Examples and the nature of the subject also 
show us the usiis lofjuendi and force of words ; but in 
order to judge correctly, and to make proper distinctions, 
a good understanding and considerable practice are 
highly necessary. 

1. By Examples is meant, that the writer who uses a particular 
word, tliough lie docs not directly define it, yet givjs, in some 
one or more passages, an example of what it means, by exhibit- 
ing its qualities or showing the operation of it. Thus, 

1. In order to explain the word righteousness, which is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in tlie New Testament, we must examine what 
exa 7 nples if righteousness arc added in each passage. 

*2. In Gal. iv. 3. St. Paul uses the term, elements of the world, at 
first without un explanation : but afterwards >ve have an example of 
the meaning of it in Gal. iv. 9., w'horc tlic expression is used of the re- 
ligion and philosophy of the Jews and Gentiles whicli preceded the 
Christian dispensation, and includes the idea of incompleteness and 
imperfection. 

IJ. The Nature of the Subject, in imiumcrablc instances, helps 
to define which meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in 
any particular passage. 

For instance, the word grace denotes pardon of sin, divine benevo- 
lence, divine aid, temporal blessings, &c, ; but which of these senses 
it bears in any particular passage, is to be determined from the nature 
of the subject. 

III. Ill order to ascertain the usus loquendi, and to in- 
vestigate the meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next 
place to be had to the Comparison of parallel pas- 
sages, that is, of those passages which bear some degree 
of resemblance in sentiment, language, or idiom : and the. 
comparison of them is a most important help for interpret- 
ing such parts of Scripture as may appear to us obscure 
or uncertain : for, on almost every subject, there will be 
f'ound a multitude of phrases, that, when diligently col- 
lated, will afford mutual illustration and support to each 
Other ; thg truth, which is more obscurely intimated in 
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one place, being expressed with greater precision in 
others. 

Parallelisms arc either near^ or remote : in the former 
case the parallel passages are sought from the same 
writer ; in the latter from different writers. They are 
further termed adequate, when they affect the whole sub- 
ject proposed in the text : and inadequate, when they af- 
fect it only in part : but the most usual division of the 
analogy of Scripture, or parallelisms, is into verbal, or pa- 
rallelisms of words, and real, or parallelisms of things. 

1. A Verbal Parallelism or Analogy is that in which, 
on comparing two or more places together, the same 
words and phrases, the same mode of argument, the 
same method of construction, and the same rhetorical 
figures, are respectively to be found. 

2. A Real Parallelism or Analogy is, where the same 
event or thing is related, the same doctrine is taught, or 
the same subject is discussed. But besides these two 
species of parallelisms, there is, 

3. A third, partaking of the nature of both, and which 
is of equal importance for understanding the Scriptures; 
This has been termed a Parallelism of Members : it 
consists chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or pa- 
rallelism, between the members of each period ; so that 
in two lines or members of the same period, things shall 
answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each 
other by a kind of rule or measure. 

The' nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the 
grand characteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, 
being considered, a single example will suffice to show 
the importance of this help to the interpretation of the 
poetical parts of Scripture. 

Psal. Ixxxiv. 5 — 7- is confessedly a difficult passage 
of Scripture, but by considering it as an introverted pa- 
rallelism (the nature of which is defined in pp. 191, 192.), 
Bishop Jebb has thrown much light upon those verses. 

H 
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** Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee : 

The passengers, in whose heart arc the ways, 

In the valley of Baca make it a spring ; 

The rain also filleth the pools ; 

They go from strength to strength j 
lie shall appear bcfoie God in Zion. 

“ The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as construc- 
tively parallel, and as afiording a continuous sense ; the intermediate 
four lines may be accounted parenthetical : the second, constructively 
parallel with the fifth; and the third with the fourth. Tiie first line 
seems to contain the character of a confirmed proficient in religion— 
his strength is in Cod; the sixth line, to describe his final beatification, 
— he shall appear before God in Zion, The intermediate quatrain may 
be regarded as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those 
who desire to be good and happy ; they are passengers ; but they know 
their destination, and they Jong for it; at a distance’from the temple, 
they are anxious to arrive there; the very highways to Jerusalem are 
in their hcii.t. And what is the consequence? Affection smooths all 
difliculties; the parched and sandy desert becomes a rich well-watered 
valley ; and they cheerfully advance from strength to strength ; from 
one degree of virtuous proficiency to another.” (Sacred literature, 
pp. 55, 50’.) 

^ 4. As it requires both attention and practice, in order 
to distinguish the different species of parallelisms, tlie fol- 
lowing hints are offered in llie hope of enabling the bi- 
blical student to compare parallel passages, and apply them 
advantageously to the iiiterprctaliop of the Scriptures. 

1. Ascertain the primary meaning of the passage under con- 
sideration. 

In 1 Cor. iv. 5. wo read. Judge nothing before the timCj until the 
Jjord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things (f darkness, 
find will make manifest the counsels of ihedicarls. Now here is a paral- 
lelism of members, but the fundamental meaning is, that God judges 
the counsels if men; he therefore judges without respect of persons, 
and w'ith unerring impartiality. The apostle’s design was, to show that 
it is impossible for men to perceive and judge the counsels of one 
another. 

2 , Although the Sacred Scriptures, piumaiiily coming from 
God, are perfectly consistent, and harmonise throughout ; yet, as 
they were seconoabily written by different authors, on various 
topics and in different styles, those books are in the first instance 
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to be compared, which were composed by the same author, in 
the same language, and on a parallel subject. 

By comparing Psal. xxxviii. 10. with 1 Sam. xiv. 2C, 27. (in which 
Jonathan, having taken some honey for liis refreshment, is said to 
have had his eyes enlightcncdj) we shall readily apprehend the force of 
the psalmist*s complaint, that the light of his eyes toas gone from him; 
for the eyes of a person in good health are so strong as to sparkle with 
the rays of light that fall upon them ; whereas, when the constitution 
is worn by long sickness, or broken by grief, the eyes lose their vigour 
and brilliancy, and in cases of incipient blindness, the light gradually 
fails the eyes. 

5. Collect all those similar passages, in which the same forms 
of speech occur, and the same topics are proposed ; and consider 
well, whether they arc ready parallel, that is, not only whether 
the same word, but also the same thing, answers together, in 
order to form a safe judgment concerning it. 

It often happens that one word has several distinct meanings, one 
of which obtains in one place, and one in another place. When, 
therefore, words of such various meanings present themselves, all those 
passages where they occur are not to be immediately considered as 
parallel, unless they have a similar power. Thus, if any one were to 
compare Jonah iv. 10. (where mention is made of the gourd which 
came up in a night, and perished in a night, and which in tlic original 
Hebrew is termed, the son of a nighty) w'ith 1 Thess, v. 5. W'liere 
Cliristians are called, not children of the night, but children if the duy, 
it w'ould be a spurious parallel. 

4. Where two parallel passages present themselves, the clearer 
and more copious place must be selected to illustrate one tiiat is 
more briefly and obscurely expressed. 

5. No assistance is to be derived from similar passages, the 
sense of which is uncertain. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way 
by which to ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well 
as parallelisms of things : it will indeed require a consi- 
derable portion of time and study, wliicji every one may 
not perhaps be ab]e to give; but individuals thus cir- 
cumstanced may advantageously facilitate their researches 
by having recourse to editions of the Bible with parallel 
references, and to concordances, the most useful of 
which are specified in the Appendix. 
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§ 2. — Anticnt Versions. 

Of the Antient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
their uses in sacred criticism, an account has already 
been given in pages 91 — 99. It may here be remarked, 
that, to those who are able to consult them, these ver- 
sions afford a very valuable aid in the interpretation of 
the Bible : for they were the works of men who enjoyed 
several advantages above the moderns for understanding 
the original languages and the phraseology of Scripture. 
A single instance will illustrate the propriety of this 
remark. 

Ill the first promulgation of the Gospel to mankind, (Gen. 
hi. l.'J.) God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman^ and between 
thy seed and her seed, and IT (that is, the seed of the woman, as 
our authorised translation rightly expounds it,) shall bruise thy 
heady and thou shall bruise his heel. But in the Anglo-Roiiiish 
version, after the Latin vulgate, (which has ipsa conterct caput 
tuumy) it is rendered, Sue shall bruise his head, as if a woman 
should do it ; which the Romanists interpreting of the Virgin 
Mary, aScribc to her this great victory and triumph over sin and 
Satan, and arc taught to say in their addresses to her, “ Adoro 
et benedico sancUssinios pedes tuos, (juibus antiqui serpentis caput 
calcdsti;'' that is, “ I adore and bless thy most holy feet, 
whereby thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent.” That 
this rendering of the Romanists is crroncoi^s, is proved by the 
Septuagint Greek version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by 
the Syriac version, all of which refer the pronoun IT to the seed 
of the woman, and not to the woman herself. (Bp. Beveridge’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 193 - vol.ix. pp. 233 , 234 . Agier, Prophdties 
concernant J(*sus Christ et TEglise, pp. 243 , 244 .) 

With regard to the use and application of the Antient 
Versions, as a subsidiary mean for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture, it is material to remayk that, as no one 
version can be absolutely free from error, reliance ought 
not to be. implicitly placed on any one translation. Ver- 
sions of versions, that, is versions not made immediately 
from the Hebrew of the Old Testament, or the Greek of 
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the New Testament, are of authority only to determine 
the meaning of tlie version from which they arc taken. 

L The Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek Version, from 
its very great antiquity, and its influence on the style of 
the New Testament, claims the first place. Next in 
order is, 

II. The Syriac Pcschito, which is particularly ser- 
viceable for the interpretation of the New Testament. 

III. The Latin Vulgate, with the exception of the 
Psalms, claims the third place. 

IV. The Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrases, especially 
that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, illustrate many difficult 
passages in the Old Testament, as well as in the New 
Testament. 

V. The Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, the historian 
of the Jewish nation, may be reckoned among the an- 
tient versions : for though, on some occasions, he fol- 
lowed the Septuagint version, yet it is evident that he 
derived his representations of sacred history from the 
Hebrew text, by his abandoning the sense of that ver- 
sion in very many places. With regard to these he is an 
evidence of great authority, for he is more antient than 
the other translators, except the Alexandrian or Septu- 
agint : the Chaldee was his vernacular dialect ; and as he 
was a learned priest, and subsequently a commander of 
an army in Galilee, during the war with the Romans, he 
was well versed in all ecclesiastical, civil, and military 
matters. His readers, however, will find it necessary, 
not rashly to give evidence to all his statements, espe- 
cially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Solomon by a description taken from that of Herod. 

VI. Other versions made immediately from the He- 
brew and Greek originals follow next in order. 

Antient versions need not to be consulted, except in 
passages that are really difficult, or unless an examination 
of them be instituted for some special object of inquiry. 
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§ 3. — Scholiasts and Glossographcrs. 

I. — Nature of Scholia. 

Scholia are short notes on antient authors, and are of 
two kinds — exegctical or explanatory, and grammatical. 
The former briefly explain the sense of passages, and are, 
in fact, a species of commentary ; the latter, which are 
here to be considered, illustrate the force and meaning 
of tcords by other words w’hich are better known. Such 
Scholia arc extant on most of the antient classic authors. 
On the Old Testament, we believe, there arc no antient 
scholia extant : but on the New Testament there are se- 
veral collections, which present themselves under three 
classes. 

1. Scholia Men from the writings of the Greek fathers^ who 
in their homilies and commentaries have often briefly explained 
the force of particular words. 

The homilies of Chrysostom, in partlonlar, abound with these scholia; 
and from his works, as well ajv those of Origen and other fathers, 
Theodoret, Thcophylact, and other more modern Greek expositors, 
have extracted what those illuolrlous men had concisely stated relative 
to the weaning of words, 

2. Scholwy loritlcn either in the margin, ivithin the text, or at the 
end of manuscripts. 

Many of this description have been published separately by Wetstein 
in the notes to his elaborate edition of the Greek Testament, and par- 
ticularly by Mattlisci in his edition of the New Testament. 

3. Antient Scholia, which are also cxegctical or explanatory. 

These, in faci, are short commentaries ; an account of those which 

are most deserving of notice will be found in the Appendix to the’ 
second volume of the author’s larger Introduction, to which the reader 
is necessarily referred. 

II. — Nature of Glossaries. 

A Glossary diflers from a Lexicon in this respect, that 
the former treats only of words that really require ex- 
planation, while the latter gives the general meaning of 
words. 

The authors of the most antient Glossaries are llesychius, Suidas, 
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Pliavorinus, Pliotius, and Cyril of Alexandria. TIic celebrated 
Srnesti selected from the three first of these writers, and also from the 
Htymologicon Magnum wliatever related to the New Testament, and 
published the result of his researches at Leipsic, in 1780, in two octavo 
volumes; from which Schlcusner has extracted the most valuable 
matter, and inserted it in his well-known and excellent Greek Lexicon 
to the New Testament. 

In estimating the value of scholiasts and glosso- 
GRAPiiERS, and also the weight of their testimony, for 
ascertaining the force and meaning of words, it is of im- 
portance to consider, first, whctlicr they wrote from tlieir 
own knowledge of the language, and have given us the 
result of their own learning, or whether they com- 
piled from others. Almost all the scholia now extant 
are compiled from Chrysostom, Origen, or some other 
fathers of tl\e third and fourth centuries ; if the scholiast 
have compiled from good authorities, his labours have a 
claim to our attention. In proportion, therefore, to the 
learning of a scholiast (and the same remark will equally 
apply to the glossographcr), he becomes the more de- 
serving of our confidence : but this point can only be 
determined by daily and constant use. 


§ 4. — On the Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a Language. 

The testimony of those who, though foreigners, have 
acquired a language, are an important help for ascer- 
taining tlie notion affixed to a word by those persons by 
whom such language was formerly spoken. Thus the 
writings of Philo and .Josephus, who were Jews, and also 
those of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, may be bene- 
ficially used to illustrate the meaning of Greek words ; 
because, although foreigners, they well understood the 
Greek language. Grotius, Eisner, Raphelius, Loesner, 
Kypke, Carpzov, and other eminent critics and coin- 
mentators^ have successfully applied the productions of 
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the above-named authors, as well as those of the classical 
writers, to the elucidation of the phraseology of the Bible. 
For an account of their publications, we arc obliged to 
refer the reader to the Appendix to Volume II. of the 
larger Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

The following rules and cautions will be useful in ap- 
plying the productions of the Greek and Latin writers, 
towards ascertaining the Usus Loquendi : — 

1. TIic profane writers arc not to be promiscuously used. 

y. We must observe in what sense each of the Greek writers use 
the expression wJiich occurs in the New Testament, in what places, in 
what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

:J. We are not to seek illustration from profane authors of those 
passages and expressions which may more properly be explained from 
Jewish sources. 

4. Nor are we to expect from them an explanation of those expres- 
sions which are peculiar to the Christian system, 

5. They are not to be consulted with a view of proving the entire 
piui^y o| the style of the sacred writers | nor, that the rules, which 
(it may be found) they observed, sboiilcl be applied in all eases to de- 
termine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, when a single word in a phrase used in the 
New' Testament is found in profane writers, to prove that the latter 
may properly be cited as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageously compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as Thu- 
cydides with Saint PaiiL ^nd particular modes of expression may be 
more happily illustrated from some authors than from others. 

8. Some of tlie Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be applied 
to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of the ideas and 
sulijects of the sacred writers. This, however, must be done with 
the greatest caution. (Beekii Monogrammata Hermcncutices Novi 
Testamenti, pp. 148, 149.) 

Section IV. — Indirect Testimonies for ascertaining the Usus 
Loquendi. 

§ 1. — Of the Context. 

I. Context defined. 

Another most important assistance, for investigating 
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the meaning of words and phrases, is the consideration of 
tlie Context, or the comparison of tlie preceding and 
subsequent parts of a discourse : as this alone, in many 
instances, can enable us to determine that signifioation 
which is best adapted to any Avord or passage. 

The context of a discourse in the Scriptures, may com- 
prise either one verse, a few verses, entire periods or 
sections, entire chapters, or whole books. Thus, 

1. If 1 Cor. X. 16. be the passage under examination, the pre- 
ceding and subsequent parts of the epistle, which belong to it, 
are the eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters. 

2. If Isa. li. be the chapter in question, the reader must not 
stop at the end of it, but continue his perusal to the 12tli verse 
of ch.lii.; for these together form one subject or argument of 
prediction, in which the prophet is announcing to his countrymen 
the certainty of their deliverance and return from the Babylonish 
captivity. This entire portion ought therefore to be road at 
once, in order to apprehend fully the prophet’s meaning. 

0. In like manner, the verses from v. 13. of cli. lii. to the end 
of eh. lih. i'orni a new and entire section relative to the sufferings 
of the Messiah. Here then is a wrong division of chapters, to 
which no regard should be paid in examining the context of a 
book. Ch. li. ought to include v. 12. of ch. lii. and ch. lii. ought 
to commence at v. 15. and he continued to the end of ch. liii. 

4. In like manner, the first verse of the fourth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians ought to be joined to the third 
chapter : the slightest attention to this point will enable a dili- 
gent student to add numerous other examples. 

II. Hints for examining the Context. 

1. Investigate each word of every passage. 

2. Next, examine the entire passage with minute attention. 
Sometimes a single passage will require a whole chapter, or several 
of the preceding and following chapters, or even the entire book, 
to be perused, and that not once or twice, but several times. 

For instance, that otherwise difficult passage, Rom. ix. 1 8. There^ 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercyt and whom he will he 
hardeneth, will become perfectly clear by a close examination of the 
context, beginning at verse 18. of chapter viii. and reading to the end 
of tlie eleventh chapter ; this portion of the epistle being most inti- 
mately connected. 
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3. A verse or passage must not be connected witli a remote 
context, unless the latter agree better with it than a nearer 
context. 

Thus Rom. ii. 16. although it makes a good sense if connected 
with the preceding vcrsC, makes a much better when joined witli verse 
12. (tlie inlcrinediate verses being read parenthetically as in the author- 
ised version) ; and this shows it to be the true and proper context. 

4. Examine whether the writer continues his discourse, lest we 
suppose him to make a transition to another argument, when in 
fact he is prosecuting the same topic. 

Rom. V. 12. will furnish an illustration of this remark. From that 
verse to the end of the chapter St. Paul produces a strong argument 
to prove, that as all men stood in need of the grace of God in Christ 
to redeem them from their sins, so this grace has been afforded equally 
to all, whether Jews or Gentiles. To perceive the full force, therefore, 
of the apostle’s conclusion, we must read the contimiation of his argu- 
ment from verse 1 2. to the close of the chapter. 

5 . The Parentheses which occur in the sacred writings should 
be particularly regarded : but no parenthesis should be interposed 
without sufficient reason. 

Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the He- 
brew l^mguage, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the Old 'fes- 
tameiit. But in the New Testament they are frequent, especially in 
the writings of St. Paul; who, after making numerous digressions, 
(all of them appropriate to, and illustrative of, his main subject,) re- 
turns to the topic which he had begun to discuss. 

Thus, ill Rom. ii., verses 13, 14, and 15. are obviously parentheti- 
cal, because the context evidently requires verses 12. and 16. to be 
read together. In Rom. v., verses 12. 18, 19. evidently form one 
continued sentence ; and all the intermediate verses are undoubtedly 
to be read as a parenthesis, though they arc not marked as such in the 
authorised translation. 1 Cor. viii. 1, beginning with the words. 
Knowledge pyffelh vp, &c. to the end of the first clause in verse 4., is 
in like manner parenthetical. The connexion, therefore, of the first 
with the fourth verse is this ; — ^ow, as touching things offered unto 
idolst we know that tve have all knowledge. — We know lhat an idol is 
nothingt &c, I Cor. x. 29. latter clause, and verse SO. arc parentheti- 
cal ; as also arc 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10. which arc so printed in our version. 
A still more signal instance of parenthesis occurs in Eph. iii. where 
the first and fourteenth verses are connected, the twelve intermediate 
verses (2. to 13.) being parenthetical; as also is 1 Tim. i, verses 3. to 
17. inclusive. 
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6. No explanation must be admitted but that which suits the 
context. 

7 . Where no connexion exists with the preceding and subse- 
quent parts of a book, none should be sought. 

This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
chiefly to the tenth and following chapters ; which form the second 
part of that book, and arc composed of sentences or proverbs, totally 
distinct and unconnected, though each individual precept is pregnant 
with the most weighty instruction. 


§ 2. — Of the Subject-Matter. 

Altliough, in interpreting words that have various 
meanings, some degree of uncertainty may exist as to 
which of their dilForcnt senses is to be preferred ; yet the 
ambiguity in such cases is not so great but that it may in 
general be removed, and the proper signification of the 
passage in question may be determined : for the Sujjjfct- 
Mattkii — that is, the topic of which the author is treat- 
ing — plainly shews the sense that is to be attached to 
any particular word. For there is a great variety of 
agents introduced in the Scriptures, whose words and 
actions are recorded. Thus, 

1. Some parts of the Bible are written in a responsive or dialogue 
form ; as the twenty-fourth Psalm, Isa. vi. 3 . and Rom. iii. 1 — 9. 
And the sense of a text is frequently mistaken, by not observing who 
is the speaker, and what is the specific topic of which fie treats ; and 
also by not attending to tlic frequent and very elegant changes and 
successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures, and especially in 
the prophetic writings. 

2. The Hebrew w'ord ^{^3 (Bg-sHea) literally signifies the skint 
by a metonymy, the Jlesh beneath the skin ; and by a synecdoche it 
denotes every animal, especially man, considered as infirm or w'eak, as 
in Jer. xvii. 5 . Cursed be the man that trustelh in man, and maketh 
FLKsir hU arm ; 1l)ut that the word Jlesh is to be understood of ih(t 7 i 
only in Gen. vi. 12. will be evident on the slightest inspection of the 
subject-matter. All Jlesh had corrupted his way, — that is, all men 
had wholly departed from the rule of righteousness, or had made their 
way of life abominable throughout the world. 
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G. There is a dilTerencc of opinion whether the address of Job’s 
wife (JoIj ii. 9.) is to be understood in a good sense, as Bless (or 
ascribe glory to) God and dicy or in a different signification, Curse God 
and die, as it is rendered in our authorised version. Circumstances 
sliew that the Inst is the proper meaning ; because as yet Job had not 
sinned with his lips, and consequently his wife had no ground for 
charging him with indulging a vain opinion of his integrity. 

But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of 
particular passages that a consideration of the subject^ 
mailer becomes necessary to the right understanding of 
Scripture. It is further of the greatest importance, in 
order to comprehend the various dispensations of God to 
man, which arc contained in the sacred writings. For 
although the Bible comprises a great number- of books, 
written at different times, yet they have a mutual con- 
nexion with each other, and refer, in the Old Testament, 
with various, but progressively increasing degrees of light 
and clearness, to a future Saviour, and in the New Tes- 
tament to a present Saviour. With reference, therefore, 
to the several divine dispensations to man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ought to be attentively con- 
sidered ; but as each individual book embraces a particular 
subject, it wdll also be requisite carefully to weigh its 
subject-matter, in order to comprehend the design of the 
author. 


§ 3. — Of the Scope. 

I. The Scope defined. 

A consideration of the Scope or design which the in- 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in 
view, essentially facilitates the study of the Bible : be- 
cause, as every writer had some design in view, it is 
natural to conclude that he would express himself in 
terms adapted to his purpose. To be acquainted with the 
scope, therefore, is to understand the chief part of the 
book. The scope of an author is eiiheT general or special ; 
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by the former, we understand the design which he pro- 
posed to himself in writing his book ; by the latter, we 
mean that design which he had in view, when writing par- 
ticular sections, or even smaller portions, of his book or 
treatise. 

II. Hints for ascertaining tlie Scope. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a jjar~ 
iicular section or passage, being nearly tlie same with 
those which must be applied to the investigation of the 
general scope of a book, we shall briefly consider them 
together in the following observations. 

1. When the scope of a whole book, or of any particular por- 
tion of it, is expressly mentioned by the sacred writer, it should 
be carefully observed. 

The scope and end of the whole Bible collectively, is contained in 
its manifold utility, which St. Paul expressly suites in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like manner, the author of Eccle- 
siastes announces, at the beginning of liis book, the subject he intends 
to discuss, viz. to show that all human affairs are vain, uncertain, frail, 
and imperfect j and, such being the case, he proceeds to inquire, 
What profit hath a man of all his labour, which he taketh under the 
sun? (Eccl. i, 2, f5.) And towards the close of the same book, 
(ch. xii. 8.) he repeats the same subject, the truth of* which he had 
proved by experience. So, in the commencement of the book of Pro- 
verbs, Solomon distinctly announces tlicir scope (ch. i. 1 — 4. 6.). 
St. John (xx. 31.) announces his object in writing his Gospel to be 
that men might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that, believing, they might have life through his name; therefore, all 
those discourses of our Lord, which are recorded almost exclusively 
by this evangelist, are to be perused with reference to this particular 
design. 

2. The scope of the sacred writer may be ascertained from the 
known occasion, upon which his book was written, and also from 
history. 

We know from history that many persons disseminated errors and 
defended Judaism, during the time of the apostles; who therefore 
found it necessary to oppose and refute such errors. This was the 
occasion of Saint Peter’s second epistle ; and this circumstance will 
enable us to ascertain the scope of many of the other apostolic letters. 
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J. The express conclusion, added by the writer at the end of 
an argument, demonstrates his general scope. 

Thus, in Rom. iii. 28., after a long discussion, Saint Paul adds this 
conclusion : — Therefore wc conclude y that man is jyslifieA hy faiih 
u'iUmit the deeds of the law : licnce wc perceive with what design the 
whole passage was written, and to which all the rest is to be referred. 
Tlie conclusions interspersed through the epistles may easily he ascer- 
tained by means of the particles, “ wherefore,” “ seeing that,” “ there- 
fore,*’ “ then,” Sec. as well as by the circumstances directly mentioned 
or referred to. 


§ 4. — On the Analogy of Languages. 

I. Analogy of Languages defined. 

Analogy of languages is an important aid in enabling 
us to judge of the signification of words. 

Analogy means s'mililude. For instance, from the 
meaning attached to the forms of words, their position, 
connexion, &c. in one, or rather in many cases, wc agree 
to establish a similarity of meaning, where the phenomena 
arc tha same, in another. This analogy is the foundation 
of all the rules of grammar, and of all that is established 
and intelligible in language. The analogy of languages 
is of different kinds, viz. 1. the Analogy of any Particular 
Language (that is, of the same language with that which 
is to be interpreted), the principles of which arc deve- 
loped hy grammarians. This kind of analogy has been 
termed Grammatical Analogy. 2. The Analogy of Kin’- 
dred Languages, — (Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, 
p. 50.) 

II. Use of Grammatical Analogy. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the 

usus Joquendi, but is also applicable to some doubtful 
cases ; for instance, when the kind of meaning, generally 
considered, is evident, (b} comparing other similar words, 
and methods of speaking, concerning such things, appro- 
priate to the language,} we may judge of the especial 
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force or power of the word, by the aid of grammatical 
analogy. 

In l Pet. V. 5. where many critics have attached an emphatic 
sense to tyKOfiPaxTour^ai, we must compare the other Greek plirases 
wliieh relate to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall see that the 
prepositions Trept, afi<pij and e*/, are used in composition without any 
accession of meaning to the verb thereby ; for instance, i^iariov 
irepiPaWeiy, afKpi^aXXeiv, or CjUjBoAAeiv, simply means to jmt o 7 i a frar^ 
mevt. Consequently, eyKoiJL^uffaff^ai means no more than eySvcraa^ai 
with wliieh it is commuted by Clemens Romanus. Tiic meaning, 
therefore, of the apostle Peter’s expression — de doLhed wilti humility 
— is to exhibit a modest behaviour* 

III. Analogy of Kindred Languages. 

Another analogy is that of Kindred Languages, 
either as descended from one common stock, as the He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic ; or derived the one 
from Lhe othfer, as Latin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kin- 
dred Languages (a notice of which is given in pp. 88 — 90. 
supra,) may be applied, they afford very considerable 
assistance in interpreting the Sacred Writings. They 
confirm by their owm authority a Hebrew form of speech, 
already known to us from some other source : they sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the Hebrew language, and make 
us fully acquainted with the force and meaning of ob- 
scure words and phrases, of which we must otherwise re- 
main ignorant, by restoring the lost roots of words, as 
well as the primary and secondary meaning of such roots ; 
by illustrating words, the meaning of which has hitherto 
been uncertain, and by unfolding the meanings of other 
words that are of less frequent occurrence, or are only 
once found in the Scriptures. Further, the cognate lan- 
guages are the most successful, if not the only means of 
leading us to understand the meaning of phrases, or idio- 
matical combinations of words found in the Bible, and 
the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, but 
which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan- 
guages, are preserved in*books written in them. 
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Schleusner has availed himself, in his Lexicon, of the 
cognate dialects, to illustrate many important passages of 
the New Testament. 

IV. In consulting the cognate languages, however, 
much care and attention arc requisite, lest w^e should be 
led away by any verbal or literal resemblance that may 
strike the mind, and above all by mere etymologies, 
which, though in some instances they may be advantage- 
ously referred to, are often uncertain guides. The re- 
semblance or analogy must be a real one. We must, 
therefore, compare not only similar teords and phrases^ 
but also similar modes of speech^ which, though perhaps 
differing as to the etymology of the toords^ are yet evi- 
dently employed to designate the same idea. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate this remark : — 

In Matt. viii. 20. we read that Christ had not where to laiy his head: 
which expression has been interpreted as meaning that he liad literally 
no liome of his own. But considerable light is thrown upon it by two 
passages from the Arabic History of Abulpharagiiis ; in tlie first of which, 
having stated that Saladin had animated his soldiers to t\\c storming of 
Tyre, he says, that 710 place 7ioiv remained to the FrankSy where they 
could Vay TiiEiii HEAD excejn Tpre : and again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that no place was 
LEFT TO THE FRANKS, Oil thc coast of this (the Mediterranean) Sea, 
WHERE THEY COULD LAY THEIR HEAD. (Abulpharit^ii Historla, pp.406. 
591.) From these two passages it is evident that thc evangelist’s mean- 
ing is, that Jesus Christ had no secure and fixed place of residence. 


§ 5. — Of the Analogy of Faith. 

1. Analogy of Faith defined. 

The Analogy of Faith may be defined to be the con- 
stant and perpetual harmony of Scripture in the funda- 
mental points (f faith and practice, deduced from those 
passages in which they are discussed by the inspired 
penmen, either directly or expressly, and in clear, plain, 
and intelligible language. Or, more briefly, the analogy 
of faith may be defined to be that proportion^ which the 
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doctrines of the Gospel bear to each other, or the close 
connexion between the truths of revealed religion. It is 
one of the most important aids for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture. The Analogy of Faith is an expression 
borrowed from Saint Pauls Epistle to the Homans (xii.6.) 
where he exhorts those who proiAesy in the church (that 
is, those who exercise the office of authoritatively ex- 
pounding the Scriptures,) to prophesy according to the 
proportion, or, as the word is in the original, the Analogy 
Faith, 

II. Hints for investigating the Analogy of Faith. 

1. Whenever any doctrine is manifest, either from the whole 
tcnoiir of divine revelation, or^ from its scope, it must not be 
W'Cakened or set aside by a few obscure passages. 

No truth is more certain in religion, or is more frequently asserted 
ill the Riblc than this, viz. that God is good, not only to some indivi- 
duals, but also towards all men. (See Psal. cxlv. 9. Ezek. xviii. SJ£?. 
32. Jolni iii. l(j. Tit. ii. 1 1, &o. &c,) If, therefore, any passages occur 
which at first sight appear to contradict the goodness of God, as, for 
instance, that die lias created some persons that he might damn them 
(as some have insinuated)^ in such case the very clear and certain doc- 
trine relative to the goodness of God is not to be impugned, much less 
set aside, by lliese obscure places, wdiicli, on the contrary, ought to be 
illustrated by such passages as are more clear. Thus Prov. xvi. 4. has, 
by several eminent writers, been supposed to refer to the predestination 
of the elect and the reprobation of tlic wdeked, but without any found- 
atioa. The passage, however, may be more correctly rendered. The 
Lord hath made all things to answer to themselveSf or aptly to refer to 
one another, yea even the wicked^ for the evil day, that is, to be the exe- 
cutioner of evil to others : on which account they are in Scripture termed 
the rod of Jehovah ( Isa. x. 5.), and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But 
there is ndf necessity for rejecting the received version, the plain and 
obvious sense of which is that there is nothing in the world which does 
not contribute to the glory of God, and promote the accomplishment of 
his adorable designs. 

2. No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, which is 

founded on a siu^e text. ♦ 

Every essential principle of religion is delivered in^more than one 
place. Besides, single sentences are not to be detached from tho 
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places where they stand, but must be taken in connexion witli the 
whole discourse. - 

From disregard to this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle 
James (v. 14, 15.) has been perverted by the church of Rome, and 
rendered a permanent institution, (by her miscalled a sacrament, for it 
was never instituted by Jesus Christ,) from a mean of recovery, to a 
charm, when recovery is desperate, for the salvation of the soul. 

5. The WHOLK system of revelation must be explained, so as 
to be consistent with itself. — When two passages Am : ah to be 
contradictory, if the sense of the one can be clearly ascertained, 
in such case that must regulate our interpretation of the other. 

4. An obscure, doubtful, ambiguous, or figurative text must 
never be interpreted in such a sense as to make it contradict a 
plain one. 

In explaining the Scriptures, consistency of sense and principles 
ought to be supported in all their several parts; and if any one part 
be so interpreted as to clash with another, such interpretation cannot 
be justified. Nor can it be otherwise corrected than by considering 
every doubtful or dilHcult text, first by itself, then with its context, and 
then by comparing it with other passages of Scripture ; and thus 
bringing what may seem obscure into a consistency with what is plain 
and evident. 

The doctrine of iransubstantiatlon, inculcated by tlie church of 
Rome, is founded on a strictly literal interpretation of figurative ex- 
pressions, *• This is my body,” &c. (Matt, xxvi. 20*, ^c.) and (which 
has no relation to the supper), ** Eat my flesh, drink my blood.*’ 
(John vi. 51 — 58.) But independently of this, we may further conclude 
that the sense put upon the words “ This is my body” by the church 
of Rome, cannot be the true one, being contrary to tlic express decla- 
ration of the New Testament history, fiom wdiich it is evident that our 
Lord is ascended into heaven, where he is to continue “ till the time 
of the restitution of all things (Actsiii. 21.) that is, till his second 
coming to judgment. How then can his body be in ten thousand se- 
veral places on earth at one and the same lime ? We may fbrther add, 
that, if the doctrine of transubstantiation be true, it will follow that our 
Saviour, when he instituted the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, did 
actually eat his own flesh, and drink his own l;lood : a conclusion this, 
so o!)viously contradictory both to reason and to Scripture, that it is as- 
tonishing how any sensible and religious man can credit such a tenet. 

.5. Such passages as are expressed with brevity are to be ex- 
pounded by those where the same doctrines or duties are ex- 
pressed MORE LARGELY and fully. 
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i. The doctrine of justification, for instance, is briefly stated in 
Fliil.iii.; but that momentous doctrine is professedly discussed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and especially in that to the Romans ; and 
according to the tenour of these, particularly Rom. iii., all the otlier 
passages of Scripture that treat of justification, should be explained. 

ii. Even sliglit variations will frequently serve for the purpose of 
reciprocal illustration. Tims, the beatitudes, related in Luke vi. 
though delivered at another lime and in a differetit jdnccy are the same 
with those delivered by Jesus Christ in his sermon on the mount, and 
recorded in Matt. v. Reing, however, epitomised by the former 
evangelist, they may be explained by the latter. 

G. “ Where several doctrines of equal importance are pi^- 
posed, and revealed with great clearness, we must be careful to 
give to each its full and equal weight.** 

“ Thus that we are saved by the free grace of God, and through 
faith in Cliiist, is a doctrine too plainly aftirraed by the sacred writers 
to be set aside by any contravening position. (Eph. ii. 8.) But so, 
on the other hand, arc the doctrines of repentance unto life, and of 
obedience unto salvation. (Acts iii. ID. Matt. xix. 17.) To set 
eitlicr of these truths at variance with the others, would be to frustrate 
the declared purpose of the Gospel, and to make it of none effect. 
Points tlius clearly established, and from their very nature indispensable, 
must be made to correspond with each other: and the exposition, 
which best preserves IhtMii unimpaired and undiminished, will in any 
case be a safe intcrpretfitioii, and most probably the true one. The 
analogy of faith will thus be kept enlire, and wdll approve itself, in 
every respect, as becoming its Divine Author, and worthy of all ac~ 
ceptation,** (Bp. Vanmildert’s Bamptoii Lectures, p. 291.) 

It must, however, be ever borne in mTnd, that, valuable 
as this aid is, it is to be used only in concurrence with 
those which have been discussed arid illustrated in the 
preceding sections. But, by a due attention to these 
principles, accompanied with humility and sincerity, with 
a desire to know and obey the revealed will of God, and 
above all, with fervent supplication to the throne of 
Grace for a blessing on his labours, the diligent inquirer 
after Scripture truth may confidently hope for success, 
and will be enabled to perceive the. design of every por- 
tion of holy writ, its harmony with the rest, and the divine 
perfection of the whole. 
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§ 6. — On the Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings in the 
Interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Besides the various aids mentioned in the preceding 
sections, much important assistance is to be obtained in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from consulting 
the Apocryphal writings, and also the works of other 
Jewish authors, especially those of Josephus and Philo. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Targums or Chaldee 
Paraphrases, which have been noticed in pp. 91, 92. supra, 
afe, perhaps, the most important ; and next to them are the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and the Talmud. 

I. The Apocryphal Books, (of which an account will 
be found in Part IV. Chap. VIII. infra,) are the produc- 
tions of the Alexandrian Jews and their descendants. 
They arc all curious, and some of them extremely 
valuable ; not only as containing documents of history and 
lessons of prudence as well as of piety, but also as mate- 
rially elucidating the phraseology of the New Testament. 

II. ^ The Talmud (a term which literally signifies doc^ 
trine) is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of 
doctrines and precepts relative to religion and morality. 
The Talmud consists of two general parts, viz. The 
Misna or text, and the Geniara or commentary. 

1. The JVIisNA^or rejoetitiojiy as it literally signifies) is 
a collection of various traditions of the Jews, and of ex- 
positions of Scripture texts ; which, they pretend, were 
delivered to Moses during his abode on the Mount, and 
transmitted from him, through Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Joshua, to the prophets, and by those to the men of the 
Great Sanhedrin, from whom they passed in succession 
to Simeon (who took our Saviour in his arms), Gamaliel, 
and ultimately to Rabbi Jehuda, surnamed Ilakkadosh 
or the Holy. By him this digest of oral law and traditions 
was completed, towards the close of the second century, 
after the labour of forty years. From this time it has 
been carefully handed down among the Jews, from 
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generation to generation; and in many cases has been 
esteemed beyond the written law itself. 

2. The Gemaras, or commentaries on the Misna, are 
twofold, viz. 1. The Gemara of Jerusalenh compiled 
between the second and sixth centuries : it is but little 
esteemed by the Jews ; and, 2. The Gemara of Babyloriy 
which was compiled in the sixth century, and is filled 
w'ith the most absurd fables. The Jews value it very 
highly. These commentaries are by them termed Ge~ 
mara or perfection, because they consider them as an 
explanation of the whole law,* to which no further addi- 
tions can be made, and after which nothing more can be 
desired. When the Misna or text, and the commentary 
compiled at Jerusalem, accompany each other, the whole 
is called the Jerusalem Talmud; and wdien the com- 
mentary which was made at Babylon is subjoined, it is 
denominated the Babylonish Talmud- 

The Misna, being compiled towards the close of the 
second century, may, for the most part, be regarded as 
a digest of the traditions received and practised by the 
Pharisees in the time of our Lord. Accordingly, dilFerent 
commentators have made considerable use of it in illus- 
trating the narratives and allusions of the New Testa- 
.ment, as well as in explaining various passages of the Old 
Testament: particularly Ainsworth on^the Pentateuch, 
Drs. Gill and Clarke in their entire comments on the 
Scripture?, and Wetstein in his critical edition of the New 
Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of 
all former writers on this topic. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmu- 
dical and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the tw'O 
learned Jews, Philo and Josephus. 

1. PiiiLo, surnamed Judaeus, in order to distinguish 
him from several other persons of the same name, was a 
Jew of Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacer- 
dotal family, and pre-eminent among his contemporaries 
for his talents> eloquence, and wisdom. He was of the 
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sect of the Pharisees, and was profoundly conversant in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament : he is supposed to 
have been born between twenty and thirty years before 
the advent of Christ, and he is known to have lived some 
time after his ascension. In the works of Philo we meet 
with accounts of the customs, opinions, and actual state 
of the Jews, under the Itoman Emperors, which arc cal- 
culated to throw great light on many passages of the 
sacred writings. 

2. Elavius Josephus, also a Pharisee, was of sacer- 
dotal extraction and royal descent, and was liberally 
educated. He was born a. d. 37, and was alive a. d. 
96 ; but it is not known when he died. His. writings 
contain accounts (if many Jewish customs and opinions, 
and of the diftcrent sects which existed among his coun- 
trymen about the time of Christ ; wliich being supposed, 
alluded to, or mentioned in various passages of the New 
Testament, enable us fully to enter into the meaning of 
those passages. His accurate and minute detail of many 
of tliQ events of his own time, and, above all, of the 
Jewish war, and the siege anil destruction of Jerusalem, 
affords us the means of perceiving the accomplishment of 
many of our Saviour’s predictions, especially of his cir- 
cumkantial prophecy respecting the utter subversion of 
the Jewish polity, nation, and religion. The testimony 
of Josephus is the more valuable, as it is an undesigned 
testimony, which cannot be suspected of fraud or par- 
tiality. 


§ 7. — On the Assistance to be derived from the Writings of the 
Greek Fathers, in the Interpretation of Scripture. 

The fathers of the Christian church are those doctors 
who flourished before the sixth century. Not to enter 
into the controversy which has been agitated respecting 
the degree of authority to be conceded to tlieir works, it 
may suffice to state, in tliis place, that the primitive 
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fathers were men eminent for their piety and zeal, though 
occasionally deficient in learning and judgment; that 
they may be relied upon in general for their statements 
of facts, but not invariably for the construction which 
they put upon them, unless in their expositions of the 
New Testament, with the language of which they were 
intimately acquainted ; and that they are faithful re- 
porters of the (tpinions of the Christian church. 

The writings of the fiithers who are not commentators, 
particularly those who lived nearest the time of the 
apostles, are valuable, not only as exhibiting a series of 
testimonies to the genuineness of the New Testament ; 
but also for determining the meaning of words and 
phrases by the interpretations which they give to passages 
incidentally cited by them : whence we may clearly per- 
ceive what meaning was attached to such passages in the 
age when the fathers respectively flourished. The fol- 
lowing instance will elucidate the nature of this aid to the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

In John i. 3. the work of creation is expressly ascribed to Jesus 
Christ. To evade the force of this testimony to his deity, Faustus 
Sociiiiis afliriTis that ra. iravraj all thin^Sy in this verse, means the moral 
world — the Christian cliurch: but to this exposition there are two 
objections. First, a part of these ra Travra. is in verse 10. represented 
as 6 Kofffios, the world ; a term nowhere applied in the New Testament 
to tlie Christian church, nor to men as morally amended by the 
Gospel. Secondly, this very world (d KotTfios) which he created did not 
know or acknowledge him, aurui' ovk eyvai whereas the distinguishing 
trait of Christians is, that they know Christ ; that they know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Ta iravTa, then, 
which the Logos created, means, (as common usage and the exigency 
of the passage require) the universe, the world, material and immaterial 
— (^Stuart's Letters to Dr, Clianning, p. 67.) In this passage, therefore 
Jesus Christ is unquestionably called God ; and this interpretation of 
it is corroborated by the following passage of Irenoeus, who wrote a. d. 
185; — 

“ Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and are in 
subjection, be compared to the Word of God, by whom all things were 
made. For that angels or archangels, or thrones or dominations, 
were appointed by him, who is God over all, and made by his Word, 
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John has thus told us ; for, after he had said of the Word of God, that 
he was in the Father, ho added, all things were made hy him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made,** (irenseusadversus Ha:reses, lib. iii. 
c. 8. § 2. Burton’s Testimonies of the Anti-Niccne Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ, p. 71.) 


§ 8. — Historical Circumstances. 

Historical Circumstances are an important help to 
the correct understanding of the Sacred Writers. Under 
this term are comprised : — 1. TJie Order; 2. The Title • 
3. The Author ; 4. The Dale of each of the several books 
of Scripture ; 5. The Place where it was written ; 6. The 
Occasion upon which the several books were written ; 
7. Anticnt Sacred and Profane History ; 8. The Chrono- 
logy or period of time embraced in the Scriptures gene- 
rally, and of each book in particular ; 9. Biblical A 7 iti» 
quitics ; (all these topics are adverted to, in the third 
and fourth parts of this volume;) and, 10. The Knowledg 
of the Affections or feelings of the Sacred Writers, and of 
the sentiments of the persons whom they addressed. 

I. 'A knowledge of the Order of the different Books, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist 
the student to discover the order of the different his- 
tories, and other matters discussed in them, as well as to 
trace the divine economy towards mankind, under the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 

II. The Titles are further worthy of notice, because 
some of them announce the chief subject of the book — 
as Genesis, the generations of heaven and earth — ZJxo- 
diiSf the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, &c. ; 
while other titles denote the churches or particular 
persons for whose more immediate use some parts of 
Scripture were composed, and thus elucidate particular 
passages. 

III. Where the name of the Author of a book is not 
distinctly stated, it may be collected from internal cir- 
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cumstances, as his peculiar character, mode of thinking, 
Jind style of writing, as well as the incidental testimo- 
nies concerning himself, which his writings may con- 
tain. Thus, 

The expressions in 2 Pet. i. 18. and iii. 1.15. prove Saint Peter 
to have been the author of that epistle; and a comparison of the 
Epistles and Gospel of St. John prove also that they arc the pro- 
duction of one and the same author. 

IV. A knowledge of the Time when a book was writ- 
ten, also of the state of the Church at that time, will in- 
dicate the reason and propriety of things said in such 
book, as well as the author’s scope or intention in writing 
*t. Thus, 

(l.) The injunction in i Thess. v. 27. which may appear un- 
necessary, will he found to be a very proper one, when it is con- 
sidered that that was the ^?'sl epistle written by St, Paul ; and 
that the apostle, knowing the plenitude ofhis divine cmnmission, 
demands the same respect to be paid to his writings, which had 
been given to those of the antient prophets, which in all proba- 
bility ?re read in every assembly for Christian worship. 

(2.) When St. James wrote his epistle the Christians were suf- 
fering a cruel persecution, in consequence of which many were 
not only declining in faith, love, and a holy life, but also abused 
the grace of God to licentiousness, boasting of a faith destitute 
of its appropriate fruits ; viz. who boasted of a bare assent to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and boldly affirmed that this inoperative 
and (lead faith was alone sulTicient to obtain salvation. (Cha[)- 
ter ii. verse 17 . el seq,) Hence wc may easily perceive, that the 
apostle’s scope was, not to treat of the doctfine of justification ; 
hut, the state of the church requiring it, to correct those errors h? 
doctrine^ and those sinful practices^ -which had crept into the churchy 
and particularly to expose that fundamental error of a dead faith un- 
productive of good works. This observation further shows the 
true way of reconciling the supposed contradiction between th(‘ 
apostles Paul and James concerning the doctrine of salvation by 
faith. 

V. The consideration of the Place where a Book was 
written, as well as of the nature of the place, and the cus- 
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toms which obtained there, is likewise of great import- 
ance. 

The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison (in 
V. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will become 
more evident, when it is recollected that the threshing-floors in 
that country were not under cover as those in our modern barns 
are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the walls 
of cities, and in lofty situations, in order that the wheat might be 
the more effectually separated from the chaff by the action of the 
wind. (Sec Ilosca xiii. 3.) In like manner, the knowledge of 
the nature of the Arabian desert, through which the children of 
Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct understanding of 
many passages in the books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, which were written in that desert. 

VL A knowledge of the Occasion on which a book 
was w'rittcn will greatly help to the understanding of the 
Scriptures, particularly the Psalms, many of which liavc 
no title. The occasion in this case must be sought from 
internal circumstances. 

Psalm xlii. was cviilently written by David, when he was in 
circumstances of the dec[)est affliction : but if we compare it with 
the history of the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Aliithophel, 
who had deserted the councils of his sovereign, as related in 
2 Sam. XV., and also with the character of the country whither 
David fled, we shall have a key to the meaning of that Psalm, 
which will elucidate it with equal beauty and propriety. 

VII. A knowledge of antient Sacked and Pro- 
fane History is of great importance to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, not only as it enables us to trace the 
fulfilment of prophecy, but also because it enables us to 
explain many customs and institutions which the Jews 
borrowed from neiglibouring heathen nations, notwith- 
standing they were forbidden to have any intercourse 
with them. 

A judicious comparison of the notions that obtained among 
antient and coraparatb ely uncultivated nations, with those enter- 
tained by the Hebrews or Jews, will, from their similitude, enable 
us to enter more fully into the meaning of the sacred writers. 
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Thus many pleasing illustrations of patriarchal life and manners 
may be obtained by comparing the writings of Homer and Hesiod 
with the accounts given by Moses ; such comparisons arc to be 
found in the best of the larger philological commentaries. 

In order, however, that vve may correctly explain the 
manners, customs, or practices referred to by the sacred 
writers, at different times, it is necessary that we should 
investigate the laws, opinions, and principles of those na- 
tions among whom the Hebrews resided for a long time, 
or with whom they held a close intercourse, and from 
whom it is probable they received some of them. 

The Hebrews, from their long residence in Kg}pt, seem to have 
derived some expressions and modes of thinking from their op- 
pressors. A single example will sullicc to illustrate this remark. 
Under the Jewish theocracy the judges arc represented as holy 
persons, and as sitting in the place of Jehovah. The Egyptians 
regarded their sovereigns in this light. Hence it has been con- 
jectured, that the Israelites, just on their exit from Egypt, called 
their rulers gods, not only in poetry, but also in the common 
language of their laws. See Exod. xxi. 6., where the word judges 
is, in the original Hebrew, 

VIIL Ciiron6logy, or the science of computing and 
adjusting periods of time, is of the greatest importance 
tow arrls understanding the historical parts of the Bible, 
not only as it shows the order and connexion of the va- 
rious events therein recorded, but likewise as it enables 
us to ascertain the accomplisliiiient of many of the pro- 
phecies, and sometimes leads to the discovery and cor- 
rection of mistakes in numbers and dates, which have 
crept into particular texts. The chronology in the mar- 
gin of our larger English Bibles is called the Usserian 
Chronology, being founded on the Annalcs Vetcris ct 
Novi Testamenti of tlie eminently learned Archbishop 
Usher. 

IX. To all these are to be added a knowledge of 
Biblical Antiquities ; which include Geography, Ge- 
nealogy, Natural History and Philosophy, Learning and 
Philosophical Sects, Manners, Customs, Political, Eccle- 
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siastical, and Civil State, of the Jews and other Nations 
mentioned in the Bibft. A concise sketch of i\\e prin-^ 
cipal topics comprised under this head, is given in the 
Third Part of this manual. 

X. Lastly, in order to enter fully into the meaning of 
the sacred writers, especially of the New Testament, it is 
necessary that the reader in a manner identify himself 
with them, and invest himself with their Affections or 
feelings; and also familiarise himself with the sentiments, 
of those to whom the different books or epistles were 
addressed. 

This canon is of consitlcrable importance, as well in the investigation 
of words and plirases, as in the interpretation of the sacred volume, 
and particularly of the prayers and imprecations related or contained 
therein. If the assistance, which may be derived from a careful study 
of the affections and feelings of the insiiired writers, be disregarded or 
neglected, it will be scarcely possible to avoid erroneous expositions of 
the Scriptures. Daily observation and experience prove, how much of 
its energy and perspicuity familiar discourse derives from the affections 
of the speakers : and also that the same words, when pronounced 
under the iniluciice of different emotions, convey very different meaii- 


§ 9. — On Commentators. 

I. Nature and Classes of Commentators. 

Commentators are writers of Books of Annotations on 
Scripture : they have been divided into the following 
classes, viz. 

1. \^ho\\y spiritual or figurative ; — this class of expositors pro- 
ceed on the principle, that the Scriptures are every where to be 
taken in the fullest sense of which they will admit; — a principle 
of all others the most unsafe and most calculated to mislead the 
student. 

2. Literal md critical : — those who apply themselves to ex- 
plain the mere letter of the Bible. 

3. Wholly practical : — those who confine themselves to moral 
and doctrinal observations : and. 
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4 . Those who unite critical, |)hilological, and practical observ- 
ations. 

Expository writings may also be classed into Scholiasts, 
or writers of short cxpla«atory notes, who particularly aim 
at brevity ; — Commentators, or authors of a series of per- 
petual annotations, in which the train of tliought in the 
sacred writers, and the coherence of their expressions, 
are pointed out ; — Modern Versions, the authors of which 
fully, perspicuously, and faithfully render the words and 
ideas of the sacred writers into modern languages ; — and 
Paraphrasis, who expound a sacred writer by rendering 
his whole discourse, as well as every expression, in equi- 
valent terms. 

11. Use of Commentators, and in what manner they 
arc to be consulted. 

Th? use of Comnicntatorsis two fold : first, that we 
may acquire from them a method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures correctly ; and, 2. that we may understand obscure 
and difficult passages. The best commentators only 
should be consulted ; and in availing ourselves of their 
labours, the following hints will be found useful : — 

1. We should take care that the reading of commentators docs 
not cb'aw iia away from studying the Scriptures for ourselves, 
from investigating their real meaning, and meditating on their 
important contents. 

This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries 
are written, i\simv\y,to facilitate our labours, to direct us aright where 
we are in dnngcr of falling into error, to remove doubts and difficulties 
which we are ourselves un<ahle to solve, to reconcile apparently contra- 
dictory passages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever is obscure or un- 
intelligible to us. No commentators, therefore, should be consulted 
until we have previously investf^ted the sacred writings for ourselves, 
mating use of every grammatical and historical help, comparing the 
scope, context, parallel passages, the analogy of faith, &c. ; and even 
then commentaries should be resorted to, only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining what was not sufficiently clear, or of removing our doubts. 
This method of studying the sacred volume will, unquestionably, prove 
a slow one; but the student will proceed with certainty; and if he 
have patience and resolution enough to persevere in it, he will ulti- 

I 3 
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mately attain greater proficiency in ^ the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
than those who, disregarding this method, shall have recourse wholly 
to assistances of other kinds. 

2. We should not inconsiderately aisent to the interpretation 
of any expositor or commentator, or yield a blind and sendle 
obedienec to his authority. 

o. Where it does not appear that either antic nt or modern in- 
terpreters had more knowledge than ourselves respecting parti- 
cular passages ; and where they offer only conjectures, — in such 
cases their expositions ought to be subjected to a strict examin- 
ation. If their reasons are then found to be valid, we should 
give our assent to them : but, on the contrary, if they prove to 
be false, improbable, and insufficient, they must be altogether re- 
jected. 

‘1. Lastly, as there are some commentaries, which are cither 
wholly compiled from the previous labours of others, or which 
contain observations extracted from their writings, if any thing 
appear confused or perplexed in such commentaries, the original 
sources whence they were compiled must be referred to and 
diligently consulted. 


Chapter II. 

oy THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — On the Interpretation of the Figurative Language of 
Scripture. 

Figurative language had its rise in the first ages of 
mankind : the scarcity of words occasioned them to be 
used for various purposes ; and thus figurative terms, 
which constitute the beauty of language, arose from its 
poverty ; and it is still the same in all uncivilised nations* 
Figures, in general, may be described to be that I&n- 
guage, which is prompted either by the imagination or 
by the passions. They are copimonly divided into, 
1. Tropes or Figures of Words^ which consist in the ad- 
vantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its 
original and proper signification, to another meaning; 
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and, 2. Figures of Thought, which suppose the words to 
be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the figure 
to consist in the turn of the thought; as is the case in ex- 
clamations, apostroph#, and comparisons, where, thougli 
we vary the words that are used, or translate them from 
one language into another, wc may nevertheless still 
preserve the same figure in the thought. This distinc- 
tion, however, is of no great use, as nothing can be 
built upon it in practice : neither is it always very clear. 
It is of little importance, whether we give to some parti- 
cular mode of expression the name of a trope, or of a 
figure, provided w e remember that figurative language 
always imports some colouring of the imagination, or 
some emotion of passion expressed in our style. 

Disregarding, therefore, the techincal distinctions, 
whicit been have introduced by rhetorical writers, we 
shall first offer some hints by which to ascertain and cor- 
rectly interpret the tropes and figures occurring in the 
sacrod writings; and in the following sections we shall 
notice the principal of them, with a few illustrative ex- 
amples. 


§ 1. — General Observations on tlie Interpretation of Tropes and 
Figures. 

In order to understand fully the figurative language of 
the Scriptures, it is requisite, to ascertain and de- 
termine what is really figurative, lest we take that to be 
literal which is figurative, as the disciples of our Lord 
and the Jews frequently did, or lest we pervert the lite- 
ral meaning of words by a figurative interpretation ; and, 
secondly, when we have ascertained what is really figu- 
rative, to interpret it correctly, and deliver its true sense. 
For this purpose the following hints will be found useful, 
in addition to a consideration of historical circumstances, 
parallel passages, and the context. 

j 4 
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1 . The literal meaning of words must be retained, more in the 
historical books of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 

Wc arc not, therefore, to look for a figurative style in the historical 
books : and still less are historical narr')|||es to be changed into alle- 
gories and parables, unless these are obviously apparent. Those ex- 
positors, therefore, violale this rule, Avho allegorise the history of the fall 
of man, and that of the prophet Jonah. 

2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be 
either improper, or involve an impossibility, or where words, 
proj)erly taken, contain any thing contrary to the doctrinal or 
moral |)rccepts delivered in other parts of .Scripture. Thus, 

(1.) The expressions in Jer. i. 18. arc therefore necessarily to ho un- 
derstood figuratively. So, tht literal sense of Isa. i. 25. is equally in- 
applicable ; but in tlic follouing verse the prophet explains it in the 
proper words. 

(2.) In Psal. xviii. 2. God is termed, a rocl't a forlrcssy a deliverer, 
^.buckler, a horn of salratiimi and a hi^h tower : it is obvious that these 
predicates are metapiiorically spoken of the Almiglitjr. 

(U. ) Matt. viii. 22. ** Let the dead bury their dcadf* cannot possibly 

be applied to those who arc really and naturally dead j and consc- 
(picntly must be understood figuratively. “ Leave those who arc s])i- 
rilually dead to perform the rites of burial for such as arc naturally 
dead.V 

(4.) The command of Jesus Christ, related in Matt, xviii, 8, 9. if 
interpreted literally, is directly at variance with the sixth command, 
lueiit, (Kxod. XX. 1:3.) and must consequently be understood figu- 
ratively. 

(5.) M'hatcvcr is repugnant to natural reason cannot bo the true 
meaning of the Scriptures ; for God is the original of natural truth, as 
well as of that which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, 
therefore, whicli is repugnant to the fundamental principles of reason, 
can be the sense of any part of the word of God ; hence the words of 
CliiUt, — This is my body, and This is my blood, — (Matt. xxvi. 26. 28.) 
are not to be understood in that sense, wliich makes for the doctrine of 
transiibstantiation ; because it is impossible that contradictions should 
be true ; and w^e cannot be more certain that any thing is true, than 
w'e are that that doctrine is false. 

(6.) To change day into night (Job xvii. 12.) is a moral impossi- 
bility, contrary to common sense, and must be a figurative expression. 
Jn Isa. i. 5, 6. the Jewish nation are described as being sorely stricken 
or chastised, like a man mortally wounded, and destitute both of me- 
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dccine as well as of tlie means of cure. That tliis description is figu- 
rative, is evident from the context; for in the two following verses the 
prophet delineates the condition of tlie Jews in literal terms. 

It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression 
be figurative or not, but,%hen this point is ascertained, another 
of equal importance presents itself; namely, to interpret meta- 
phorical expressions by corresponding and appropriate terms. 
In order to accomplish this object, it is necessary, 

3. That we inquire in what respects the thing compared, and 
that with which it is compared, respectively agree, and also in 
what respects they have any affinity or resemblance. 

For, as a similitude is concealed in every metaphor, it is only by 
diligent study that it can be elicited, by carefully observing the points 
of agreement between the proper or literal and the figurative meaning. 
For instance, the prophetic writers, and particularly Ezekiel, very fre- 
quently charge the Israelites with having cormnitted adultery and 
played the harlot, and with deserting Jehovah, their husband. From 
the slightest inspection of these passages, it is evident that spiritual 
adultery, or idolatry, is intended. Now the origin of this metaphor 
is to be sought from one and the same notion, in which there is an 
agreement between adultery and the worship })aid by the Israelites to 
strange gods. That notion or idea is unfaithfulness ; by which, as a 
wife deceives her husband, so they are represented as deceiving God, 
and as violating their fidelity in forsaking him. 

4. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scripture, 
care must be taken that we do not judge of the application of 
characters from modern usage; because the inhabitants of the 
East have very frequently attached a character to the idea ex- 
pressed, widely different from that which usually presents itself 
to our views. 

In Dcut. zxxiii. 17. the glory of the tribe of Joseph is compared 
to the firstling of a bullock ; in like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares 
tlic noble women of Israel to the kine of Bashan, and Hosea compares 
the Israelites to refractory kine that shake off the yoke. If we take 
these metaphors according to their present sense, we shall greatly err. 
The ox-tribe of animals, whose greatest beauty and strength lie in their 
horns, 'was held in very high honour among the antient nations, and 
was much esteemed on account of its aptitude for agricultural labour : 
hence, in the East, it is not reckoned disgraceful to be compared with 
these animals. In the comparison of the tribe of Joseph to the first- 
ling of a bullock, the point of resemblance is strength and power. In 
I 5 
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Ihc comparison of the matrons of Samaria to the kine of Bashan, the 
point of resemblance is luxury and wantonness, flowing from their 
abundance. 


§ 2. — Oil the Interpretation of the Metonymies occurring in 
Scripture. 

A Metonymy is a trope, by which we substitute one 
appellation for another, as the cause for the effecty the 
effect for the ennse^ tlie subject for the adjunct^ or the 
adjunct for the subject. 

A Mclonijmy of ihc cause is used in Scripture, when the person 
acting is put for the thing donr^ or the instrument by which a thing is 
done is put for the thing cflcctod, or when a thing or action is put for 
the effect produced hy that action. 

A Mclouymy of the effect occurs, when the effect is put for the 
cfHcicnt cause. 

A Metonymy (f the subject is, when the subject is put for the ad- 
junct, that is, for some circumstance or appendage belonging to the 
subject ; when tJic tiling or place containing is put for the thing con- 
tained or placed; wlicn the possessor is put for the thing possessed f 
when the object is put for the thing conversant about it ; or when tiic 
thing signified is put for its sign. 

A Utetonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs to any thing 
serves to represent the thing itself. 


[i.] Metonymy of the Cause. 

I. Frequently the person acting is put for the thing done. 
Thus, 

1. Christ is put for his doctrine in Rom. xvi. 9. 

2. The Holy Spirit for his Effects and Operations^ in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
Fsalmli. 10. ; Influences, in Luke xi. 13» and 1 Thess. v.l9. ; a Di- 
vine Power, reigning in the soul of the renewed man, in Luke i. 46, 
47. compared with 1 Thess. v. 23. ; the Extraordinary Gifls^ of the 
Spirit, in 2 Kings ii. 9. Dan. v. 12. ; and for revelations, visions, or 
ecstasies, whether really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 1. 2 Thess. ii. 2. and Rev. i. 10. 

3. Parents or Ancestors, are put for their Posterity i fls in Gen. ix. 
27. Exod. y. 2. and very many other passages of holy writ. 
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4. The Writer or Author is put for his Book or Work .* as in Ijuke 
xvi. 29. xxiv. 27. Acts xv. 21. xxi. 21. and 2 Cor. iii. 1.5. in which 
passages Moses and the Prophets respectively mean the Mosaic and 
Prophetic writings. 

II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put for the thing 
effected by it. Thus, 

1. Tlic mouth, the lipst and the tongue^ are respectively put for the 
sjycech, in Dent. xvii. 6. xix. \5, Matt, xviii. IG, &c. 

2. The mouth is also put for commandment in Gen. xlv. 21. (mar- 
ginal rendering Ileli. month). Numb. iii. IG. 39. xx. 24. xxvii. 14. 
Dcut. i. 2G. 43. and in Prov. v. ,3. the paiate (marginal rendering) is 
also put for speech. 

3. The throat is also put for loud speaking, in Isa. Iviii. 1. Cry 
aloud (Ileb. vvith the throat). 

4. Tlie hand is ordinarily put for its writing, 1 Cor. xvi. 21. Col. 
iv. 18. 

5. The sword, famine, and pestilence, likewise respectively denote 
the eiiects of those scourges, as in Kzek. vii. 15. 


[ii.j Metonymy of the Effect. 

III. Sometimes, on the contrary, the effect is put for the cause. 

Thus Cod is called Salvation, that is the Author of it, Exod. xv. 2., 
our life and the lengtli of our days, Deut. xxx. 20., owr strength, Psal. 
xviii. 1. So is termed Salvation, Isa. xlix. G. .Luke ii. 30. 

Lfe, John xi. 25. and the Besxirrection in the same place. 


[iii.] Metonymy of the Subject. 

IV. Sometimes the subject is put for the adjunct, that is, for 
some circumstance or appendage belonging to, or depending 
upon, the subject. Thus, 

The heart is frequently used for the wUl and affection, Dcut. iv. 29 
vi. 5, &c. ; and for the understanding, Deut. iv. 39. vi. 6. Luke ii 
51, &c. 

V. Sometimes the place or thing denotes that which is con- 
tained in such place or thing. 

The earth and the world are frequently put for the men that dwell 
therein, as in Gen. vi. 11. Psalm xevi. 13, &c. The Howes ej Is- 

I 6 
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rrw7and Eti’i denoto their several families, in Exod. ii. 1. and Ezek. 
ill. 1. 

VI. Sometimes the possessor of a thing is put for the thing 
possessed. 

Thus, Deut. ix. 1. To possess nations greater and mightier than 
thyself, means to possess the countries of the Gentiles. See also l*sal. 
Ixxix. 7. where Jacob means the land of the Israelites. 

VII. Frequently the object is put for that which is conversant 
about it. 

Thus and s/rcMif/A are put for the celebration of the divine 
glory and strength, in Psal. viii. 2. explained by Matt. xxi. 16. ; see 
also Psal. xevi. 7, 8. 

VIII. Sometimes the tiling signified is put for its sign. 

So, the strength of Cod, in 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and Psal. cv. 4. is the 
ark, which was a sign and symbol of the divine presence and strength. 

IX. When an action is said to be done, the meaning fre- 
quently is, that it is declared, or permitted, or foretold, to be 
done : as in Gen. xli. s. Jer. iv. 10. Matt. xvi. 9, &c. 

X. An action is said to be done, when the giving of an 
occasion for it is only intended. 

1 Rings xiv, 6, Jeroboam made Israel to sin, i. e. occasioned it by 
his example and command. See Acts i, 18. Horn. xiv. 15. and 
1 Cor. vii, 16. 


[iv.] Metonymy of the Adjunct, in which the Adjunct is put for the 
Subject. 

XI. Sometimes the accident, or that which is additional to a 
thing, is put for its subject in kind, 

Tlie abstract is put for the concrete. So grey hairs (Hob. hoariness 
or grey-headedness) in Gen. xlii. 38. denote me, who am now an old 
man and grey-headed ; abomination for an abominable thing, in Gen. 
xlvi. 34. and Luke xvi. 15. 

XIL Sometimes the thing contained is put for the thing con- 
taining it, and a thing deprsited in a place for the place itself. 

Thus Gen. xxviii. 22. means this place, where I have erected a 
pillar of stone, shall be God’s house. Josh. xv. 19. Springs of water 
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denote some portion of land , where there may be springs. IMatt. ii. 11. 
Treasures arc the cabinets or other vessels containing them. 

XIII. Time is likewise put for the things which are done or 
happen in time, as in 1 Chron. xii. 32, Johnxii. 27. 

XIV. In the Scriptures, things are sometimes named or tlc- 
scrihed according to appearances, or to the opinion formed of 
them by men, and not as they are in their own nature. 

Tlius ITananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, is called a prophetf not 
because he was truly ^e, but was reputed to be one, Jcr. xxviii. 1. 5, 
10. In Ezek. xxi. fl. the righteous mean those who had the scinblancc 
of piety, but really wore not righteous. And in Lukeii. 4ii. .Toseph 
is called the Father of Christ, because he was reputed so to he. 

XV. Sometimes the action or affection, whicli is conversant 
about ail} object, or placed upon it, is put for the object itself. 

Thus, the senses are put for the objects perceived by them, as hearing 
for doctrine or speech, in Isji. xxviii. 9. (marg. rend.) and 1. liii. 1. 
(Heb.) In John xii. U8. and Rom. x. 16. the Greek word aKoij trans- 
lated report, literally means licaring, and so it is rendered in Gal. iii. 2.5. 
Hearing is also put for fame or rumour in Psal. cxii. 7. (Ileb.) 
Ezek. vii. 26. Obail. 1. Ilab. iii. 2. (Heb.) Matt. iv. 24. xiv. 1. 
and xxlv. 6. Mark i. 28. and xiii. 7, &c. 

The epe, in the original of Numb, xi. 7. Lev. xiii. 55. Prov, xxiii, 
.<31. Ezek. i. 4. viii. 2. and x, 9. is put for colours which arc seen by 
the eye^ 

XVI. Sometimes the sign is put for the thing signified, us in 
Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. xxii. 22. Matt. x. 74. 

XVII. Lastly, the names of things are often put for the things 
themselves, as in Psal. xx. 1. cxv. 1. Actsii. 21. Rom.x. 17, &c. 


§ 3. — On the Interpretation of Scripture Metaphors and Allegories. 

L Nature and sources of Metaphors. 

A metaphor is a trope, by which a word is diverted 
from its proper and genuine signification to another 
meaning, for the sake of comparison, or because there 
is some analogy between the similitude and the thing 
signified. Of all the figures of rhetoric, the metaphor 
is that which is most frequently employed, not only in 
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the Scriptures, but likewise in every language: for, 
independently of the pleasure which it affords, it en- 
riches the mind with two ideas at the sa9ne time, the 
trnt/i and the similitude. To illustrate this definition: 
— In Deut. xxxii. 42. we read, I will make mine arrows 
drunk with bloody and my sXKtord shall devour flesh. 
Here, the first metaphor is. borrowed from excessive 
and intemperate drinking, to intimate the very great 
effusion of blood, and the exceeding greatness of the 
ruin and destruction which would befall the disobedient 
Israelites ; the second metaphor is drawn from the vora- 
cious appetite of an hungry beast, which in a lively man- 
ner presents to the mind the impossibility of their es- 
caping the edge of the sword, when the wrath* of God 
should be provoked. The foundation of them consists 
in a likeness or similitude between the thing from which 
the metaphor is drawn, and that to which it is applied. 
When this resemblance is exhibited in one or in a few ex- 
pressions, it is termed a simple metaphor. When it is 
pursued with a variety of expressions, or there is a con- 
tinued 'assemblage of metaphors, it is called an allegory. 
When it is couched in a short sentence, obscure and am- 
biguous, it is called a riddle. If it be conveyed in a short 
saying only, it is Vi proverb; and if the metaphorical repre- 
sentation be delivered in the form of a history, it is a 
parable. When the resemblance is far-fetched, — as to 
see a voice, (Rev. i. 12.) it is termed a catachresis. This 
last-mentioned species of figure, however, is of less fre- 
quent occurrence in the Bible than any of the preceding. 
Scripture Metaphors are variously derived from the works 
of nature ; — from the ordinary occupations and customs 
of life, as well as from such arts as were at that time prac- 
tised ; -— from sacred topics, that is, the Religion of the 
Hebrews, and things connected with it, and also from 
their national History, 

II. Nature of an Allegory. 

The Allegory ig another branch of the figurative Ian- 
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guage of Scripture ; in which a foreign or distant mean- 
ing is concealed under the literal sense of the words. It 
differs from a metaphor, in that it is not confined to a word, 
but extends to a thought, or even to several thoughts. Of 
this species of figure Bishop Lowth has distinguished 
three kinds, viz. 

1. The Allegorij \irQ\iex\y so called, and which he terms 
a continued metaj^hor ; — 2. The Parable, or similitude, 
which is discussed in the following section ; — and, 3. The 
Mystical Allegory, in wliich a double meaning is couched 
under the same words, or when the same prediction, ac- 
cording as it is differently interpreted, relates to differ- 
ent events, distant in time, and distinct in their nature. 
This sort of allegory is exclusively derived from things 
sacred ; and, while in those other forms of allegory the 
cxttiior or ostensible imagery is fiction only, in the mys- 
tical allegory each idea is equally agreeable to truth. As 
the mystical and typical interpretation of Scripture is dis- 
cussed in a subsequent part of this volume, we shall at 
present consider the allegory, or continued metaphor pro- 
perly and strictly so called. 

III. The following rules may assist us to determine the 
meaning of an allegory : — 

1. l^he proper or literal meaning of the words must be ascer- 
tained, before we attempt to explain an allegory. 

2. The design of the whole allegory must be investigated ; and 
the point of comparison must not be extended to ail the circum- 
stances cf an allegory. 

For tills purpose, the occasion that gave rise to it must be diligently 
examined and considered, together with historical circumstances, as 
well as the nature of the thing spoken of, and also the scope and con- 
text of the whole passage in which it occurs ; because the scope and in- 
terpretation of an allegory are frequently pointed out by some explana- 
tion that is subjoined. 

3. We must not explain one part literally, and another part 
figuratively. 

Thus the whole of 1 Cor. iii. 0—13. is allegorical: a comparison 
is there instituted between the office of a teacher of religion, and that 
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of a Ijuildcr. Hence a Christian congregation is termed a building . 
its ministers are the architects, some of whom lay the foundation on 
which others build ; some erect a superstructure of gold and silver; 
Olliers of wood, hay, and stubble. The sense concealed under the al- 
legory is apparent : a Christian congregation is instructed by teachers, 
some of whom coinmuniiate the first principles, others impart further 
knowledge : some deliver good and useful things (//te truth), while others 
deliver useless things {erroneous doctrines, such as at that time prevailed 
in the Corinthian churcli}. That day (the great day of judgment) will 
declare what superstructure a man lv.is raised ; that is, whether what 
he has taught be good or bad. And as fire is the test of gold, silver, 
precious stones, W'ood, hay, stubble, so the great day will be tlie test of 
every man’s work. Though the whole of this passage is obviously al- 
legorical, yet it is understood literally by the church of Rome, who has 
erected upon it her doctrine of the fire of purgatory. How contrary 
this doctrine is to every rule of right interpretation, is too plain to re- 
quire any exposition. 


§ 4. — Interpretation of Scripture Parables, 

I. Nature of a Parable. 

Tlfe word Parable is of various import in Scripture, de- 
noting a proverb or short saying, a thing darkly or figura- 
ti\ely expressed, and a similitude or comparison. Strictly 
speaking, a parable is a similitude taken from things 
natural, in order to instruct us in things spiritual. Tliis 
mode of instruction is of great antiquity, and an admirable 
means of conveying moral lessons : ‘‘ by laying hold on 
the imagination, parable insinuates itself into the affec- 
tions ; and by the intercommunication of the faculties, 
the understanding is made to apprehend the truth which 
was proposed to the fancy.” In a word, this kind of in- 
struction seizes us by surprise, and carries with it a force 
and conviction which are almost irresistible. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that parables were made the vehicle of 
national instruction in the most early times ; that the pro- 
phets, especially Ezekiel, availed themselves of the same 
impressive mode of conveying instruction or reproof; and 
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that our Lord, following the same example, also adopted 
it for the same important purposes. 

II. For the interpretation of a parable (to which the 
rules belonging to the allegory may indeed be applied), 
the following hints will be found useful : — 

1. The first excellence of a parable is, that it turns upon an 
image well known and applicable to the subject, the meaning of 
which is clear and definite : for this circumstance will give it that 
perspicuity which is essential to every species of allegory. 

ITow clearly this rule applies to the parables of our Lord, is obvious 
to every reader of the New Testament. It may suffice to mention his 
parable of the Ten Virions (Malt. xxv. 1 — 13. ), which is a plain allu- 
sion to those things which were common at the Jewish marriages in 
those days. In like manner, the parables of the lamp (Luke viii. 16.), 
of the sower and the seed, of the larcsi of the mustard seed t of the Icaren, 
of the net cast into the sea, all of which are related in Matt. xiii. as well 
as of tfic householder that planted a vineyard, and let it out to husband. 
men (Matt. xxi. 33.), arc all representations of usual and coninioii 
occurrences, and such as the generality of our Saviour’s hearers WTre 
daily conversant with, and they were therefore selected by him as 
being the most interesting and affecting. 

2. Further, the image must be not only apt and familiar, but 
must also be elegant and beautiful in itself ; and all its parts must 
be perspicuous and pertinent; since it is the purpose of a para- 
ble, and especially of a poetic parable, not only to explain more 
perfectly some proposition, but frequently to give it animation 
and splendour. 

Of all these excellencies there cannot be more perfect examples than 
the parables which have just been specified : to which w'C may add the 
w'elUknctwn parables of Jotham (Judges ix. 7 — 1 5.), of Nathan (2 Sam. 
xii. 1 — 4.), and of the w'Oiiian of Tekoab. (2 Sam. xiv. 4 — 7.) 

5. As every parable has two senses, the literal or external, 
and the mystical or internal sense, the literal sense must be first 
explained, in order that the correspondence between it and the 
mystical sense may be the more readily perceived. And where- 
ever words seem to be capable of different senses, particularly in 
the parables of Jesus Christ, we may with certainty conclude that 
to be the true sense which lies most level to the apprehensions 
of those to whom the parable was delivered. 

4. It is not necessary in the interpretation of parables, that we 
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should anxiously insist upon every single word ; nor ought we to 
expect too curious an adaptation or accommodation of it in every 
part to the spiritual meaning inculcated by it ; for many circum- 
stances arc introduced into parables which are merely ornamental, 
and designed to make the similitude more pleasing and inter- 
esting. 

Inattention to tliis obvious rule has led many expositors into the 
most fanciful explanations ; resemblances have been accumulated, 
which are for the most part futile, or at best of litle use, and mani- 
festly not included in tlie scope of the parable. In the application of 
this rule, the two following points are to be considered ; viz. 

(1.) Persons are not to be compared with persons, but things with 
things ; partis not to be compared with part, but the whole of the pa- 
rable witli itself. Thus, the similitude in Matt, xiii, 21, 25. is, not with 
the men there mentioned, but with the 5 m/ and ihe pearl : and the con- 
struction is to be the same as in verses 31. and 33. where the progres® 
of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mustard seed, and to leaven. 

(2.) In paraldos it is not necessary that all the actions of men, men- 
tioned in them, should be just actions, that is to say, morally just and 
lionest: for instance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi, 1 — 8.) is not pro- 
posed cither to justify his dishonesty, or as an example to us in cheat- 
ing his lord (for that is merely ornamental, and introduced to fill up 
the story) ; but as an example of his care and prudence in providing 
for tlioi future. 


§ 5. — On Scripture Proverbs, 

I. Nature of Proverbs. 

Proverbs are concise and sententious common sayings, 
founded on a close observance of men and manners. 
They were greatly in use among the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine in common with other Oriental nations ; and the 
teachers of 'mankind who had recourse to this mode of 
instruction, in order to render it the more agreeable, 
added to their precepts the graces of harmony ; and de- 
corated them with metaphors, comparisons, allusions, and 
other elegant embellishinents of style. 

II. Different Kinds of Proverbs. 

Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire 
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Sentences ; and, 2. Proverbial Phrases^ which by common 
usage are admitted into a sentence. 

1. Examples of Entire Proverbial Sentences occur in Gen. x. 9. and 
xxii. 14. I Sam. x. 12. and xxiv. IS. 2 Sam. v. 8. and xx. 18. 
Easek. xvi. 44. and xviii. 2. Luke iv. 23. John iv. 37. and 2 Pet. ii, 
22, ; in which passages the inspired writers expressly state the sentences 
to have passed into proverbs. 

2. Examples of Proverbial Phrases, which indeed cannot bo correctly 
termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form and use, arc to be 
found in Dent. xxv. 4. 1 Kings xx. 11. 2 Chron. xxv. 9. Job vi. 5. 
xiv. 19. and xxviii. 18. Psal. xlii. 7. and Ixii. 9. The Rook of Pro- 
verbs likewise contains many similar sentences ; examples of which 
may also be seen in the Book of Ecclesiastes, in some of the Prophets, 
as well as in the New Testament. 

III. Interpretation of the Proverbs in the New Tes- 
tament. 

The Proverbs occurring in the New Testament arc to 
be explained, partly by the aid of similar passages from 
the Old Testament, and partly from the antient writings 
of tho Jews ; whence it appears how much they were in 
use among that people, and that they were applied by 
Christ and his apostles, agreeably to common usage. 


§ G. — Concluding. Observations on the Figurative Language of 
Scripture. 

Besides the figures discussed in the preceding sections, 
there arc many others dispersed throughout the sacred 
Scriptures, the infinite superiority of which over all unin- 
spired compositions they admirably elucidate. Two or 
three of these, from their importance and frequent occur- 
rence, claim to be noticed in this place. 

1. A Synecdoche is a trope in which, 1. The whole is put for a 
•pari; 2. kpart is put for the whole; 3. A certain number for 
an uncertain one; 4. X general name for a particular one; and, 
5, Special words for general ones. 

[i.J The whole is sometimes put for a part. 
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As, the world for the Homan empire^ which was but a small though 
very remarkable part of the world, in Acts xxiv. 5. and Rev. iii. 10. 

The world for the earth, which is a part of it, 2 Pet. iii. 6. Rom. i. 8. 

1 Joliii V. li). 

[ii.J Sometimes the part is put for the whole. 

Thus in Gen. i. 5. 8. 11. 19. 23. 31. the evening a?td mor?iing, being 
the principal parts of the day, are put for tlie entire day. So the soul 
comprehends the entire man. Acts xwii. 37. Tree in Gen. iii. 8. is in 
the original jiiit for/rcc.f; and man, in Gen. xlix. 6. for men. 

[iii.J A certain number for an uncertain number, as twice for 
several I imet, in Psal. Ixii. 11. 'Tcm for many, in Gen. x\xi. 7.; 
and seven for an indefinite number, in Gen. iv. 15. and very many 
other passages of Scripture. 

[iv.] A gcficral name is put for 2i particular one. 

As in jMark xvi. 15. where every creature means all mankind ; as 
flesh also does in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. cxlv. 21. Isa. xl. 5, Q. Ixvi. 23. 
Matt. xxiv. 22. Luke iii. G. and Rom. iii. 20. 

[v.] Sometimes special words or particular names are put for such 
as are general. 

TImSj father is put for any ancestor in Psal. xxii. 4. ; father for 
grandfaiher, in 2 Sam. ix. 7. and Dan v. 11. 18. ; father And mother 
for atl superiors in Exod. xx. 12, 

2. Ktflrony is a figure, in which we speak one thing and de- 
sign another, in order to give the greater force and vehemence to 
our meaning. An irony is distinguished from the real sentiments 
of the speaker or writer, by the accent, the air, the extravagance 
of the praise, the character of the person, or the nature of the 
discourse. 

Instances of irony may bo seen in 1 Kings xviii. 27. 1 Kings 

xxii. 15. Job xii. 2. and 1 Cor. iv. 8. 

Under this figure wc may include the Sarcasm, which may be defined 
to be an irony in its superlative kecMiness and asperity. See examples 
of this figure in Matt, xxvii. 29. and Mark xv. 32. 

3. Hyperbole, in its representation of things or objects, either 
magnifies or diminishes them bc}ond or below their proper 
limits : it is common in all languages, and is of frequent occur- 
rence in tlie Scripture. 

Thus, a great quantity or number is commonly expressed by tho 
satid of the sea, the dust of the earth, and the stars of heaven, Gen. xiii. 
IG. xli. 49. Judges vii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 1 Kings iv. 29. *2 Chron. 
i. 9, Jer. xv. 8. Ileb. xi. 12. In like manner we meet, in Numb. 
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xiii. 33. with smaller than gi'ii shopper's, to denote extreme diininiitivc- 
ness : 2 Siim. i. 23. swi/ltcr than eaglesj to intimate extreme celerity. 


Chapter TIL 

OV THE IXTEllPRETATION OF THE POETICAL PARTS OP SCIlIPTUIlE. 

I. Nature of Hebrew Poetry. 

The diversity of style, evident in tlic different books 
of Scripture, sufficiently evinces which of them were 
written in prose, and which are poetical compositions : 
though the nature of the Hebrew verse cannot now be 
exactly ascertained. The grand characteristic of Hebrew 
Poetry is what Bishop Lowth terms Parallelism^ that is, 
a certain equality, resemblance, or relationship between 
the members of each period : so that, in two lines or 
members of the same period, things shall answer to things, 
and ^\ ords to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind 
of rule or measure. Such is the general strain of Hebrew 
Poetry, instances of which occur in almost every part of 
the Old Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixth 
Psalm. 

II. Gradations of llie poetical parallelism. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and many 
gradations ; which may be referred to four species, viz. 
Parallel Lines Gradational, Parallel Lines Antithetic, 
Parallel Lines Synthetic, and Parallel Lines Introverted. 
An example or two of each of these shall be given, which 
will enable the attentive reader of our admirable author- 
ised version readily to discover others as they arise : for, 
that version being strictly word for word after the original, 
the form and order of the original sentences are pre- 
served ; and this circumstance will account for its re- 
taining so much of a poetical cast, notwithstanding it is 
executed in prose. 

1. Parallel Lines Gradational are those, in which the 
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second or responsive clause so diversifies tlie preceding 
clauses, as generally to rise above it, sometimes by a 
descending scale in the value of the related terms and 
periods, but in all cases with a marked distinction of 
meaning. This species of parallelism is of most frequent 
occurrence, ])articularly in the psalms and the prophecies 
of Isaiah. The following example is given from the 
evangelical prophet, ch. Iv. 6, 7. : — 

Seek ye Jeliovali [or, the Lord] while he may be found; 

Call ye upon liiin while he is near; 

Let the wicked forsake his way. 

And the unrighteous man his tlioughts: 

A ml let him return unto Jehovah, and lie will compassionate him 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

“ In the first line men are invited to seek Jehovah, not knowing 
where he is, anil on the bare intelligence that he he found; in 
the second line, having found Jehovah, they are encouraged to call 
upon him, by the assurance that he is near. In the third line, the 
wicked, the positive, and presumptuous sinner, is warned to forsake 
his waj/i his hubitual course of iniquity; in the fourth line, the un- 
righteous, the negatively wicked, is called to renounce the ven/ thought 
(f sinning. While, in the last line, the appropriate and encouraging 
title OUR God is substituted for the awful name Jehovah, and simple 
compassion is heightened into overflowing nierc^ and forgiveness." 
(I3p. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. :17, 38.) See further instances in 
Isa. li. 1. 47. Joel ii. 7. Psalm i. 1. xxi. 1, 2. and xxiv. 3, 4. 

2. Parallel Lines Antithetic are those in which two 
lines correspond one with another, by an opposition of 
terms and sentiments : when the second is contrasted with 
\\\e first, sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense 
only. This is not confined to any particular form. Ac- 
cordingly, the degrees of antithesis are various, from an 
exact contraposition of word to word, sentinicnt to sen- 
timent, singulars to singulars, plurals to plurals, down to 
a general disparity, with something of a contrariety in 
the two propositions. Thus, Prov. ch. x. 1. 

A MJise son rcjoiccth his father : 

But ^foolish son is the gntf of his mother. 
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Here every word has its opposite, the terms ** father" and “ mother" 
being relatively opposite. 

3. Parallel Lines Constructive are those, in which the 
parallelism consists only in the similar form of construc- 
tion ; wherein word docs not answer to word, and sentence 
to sentence, as equivalent or opposite : but there is a 
correspondence and eqQality between the different pro- 
positions in respect of the shape and turn of the whole 
sentence and of the constructive parts; such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, 
negative to negative, interrogative to interrogative. This 
form of parallelism admits of great variety, the parallelism 
being sometimes more, sometimes less exact, and some- 
times hardly at all apparent. Psalm xix. 7 — 1 1. will fur- 
nish a beautiful instance of this description of poetical 
parallelism. 

The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of Jfhovah is sure, making wise the simple; 

The precepts of Jmihvah Jire right, rejoicing the heart: 

The connnandment of Jehovah is clear, enliglitcning the eyes: 

The fear of Jfhovah is pure, enduring for ever; 

Tlie judgments of Jehovah are tnith, they arc just altogether. 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold. 

And sweeter than honey or the dropping of honey-combs. 

4^. Parallel Lines Introverted, or Introverted Parallel^ 
hmSi are stanzas so constructed, that whatever be the 
number of lines, the Jirst line shall be parallel with the 
last; the second with the penultimate, or last hut one; 
and so throughout, in an order that looks inward, or, to 
borrow a military phrase, from flanks to centre. Dr. Jebb, 
Bishop of Limerick, has illustrated this definition with 
numerous apposite examples, from which the following 
has been selected : — 

And it shall come to pass in that day ; 

Jehovah shall make a gathering of his fruit: 

From the flood of the river ; 

To the stream of Egypt : 
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And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one ; 

O ye sons of Israel. 

And it shall come to pass in that day ; 

The great trumpet shall be sounded : 

And those shall come, who were perishing in the land 
of Assyria; 

And those who were dispersed in the land of Egypt: 

And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah 
In the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. (Isa. xxvii. 12, 13.) 

“ In these two stanzas, Jiguralively in the Jirst, and literally in the 
second, is predicted the return of the Jews from their several disper- 
sions. The Jirst line of each stanza is parallel with the sixth; the 
second with i\\G fifth; and the third with the fourth. Also on comparing 
the stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that they arc constructed 
with the utmost precision of mutual correspondence ; clause harmo- 
nizing with clause, and line respectively W’ith/iuc; ihe frst line of the 
first stan/a with the first line of the second, and so throughout.” 
(Sacred Lit. pp. 54, 55.) 

Until very recently, the poetical parallelism was sup- 
posed to be confined to the Books of the Old Testament ; 
but Bishop Jebb has shown that this characteristic of 
Hebrew Poetry also exists to a considerable degree in 
the New Testament. 

111. Diffeuent KINDS of ITcbrew Poetry. 

Bishop Lowth reduces the various productions of the 
Sacred Poets to the following classes: — 

1. Prophetic Poetry, or that peculiar to the prophetic 
Books: for, though some parts of them arc evidently in 
prose, yet the remainder arc clearly poetical. 

2. Eleffiac Poetry, of which many passages occur in the 
prophetical Books, in the Book of Job, in the Psalms, 
and esjiecially in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

3. Didactic Poetry, or that which delivers moral pre- 
cepts in elegant verses. To this class belongs the Book 
of Proverbs. 

4?. Of Lyric Poetry or that which is designed to be 
accompanied with music, numerous instances occur in the 
Old Testament, especially in the Book of Psalms. See 
also Exod. XV. Deut. xxxii. and Habakkuk iii. 
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5. Of the Idyl^ or short pastoral poem, the historical 
Psalms afford abundant instances. See particularly Psalms 
Ixxviii. cv. cvi. cxxxvi. and cxxxix. 

6. To Dramatic Poetry Bishop Lowth refers the Book 
of Job, and the Song of Solomon : but this opinion has 
been questioned byjater critics. Many of the Psalms 
however are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting of dia- 
logues between persons sustaining certain characters. 

7- Acrostic or Alphabetical Poems are those which con- 
sist of twenty-two lines, or tw’cnty-two systems of lines, 
periods, or stanzas, according to the number of letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet ; that is, the first line or first stanza 
begins with (aleph)^ the second with ^ (beth), and so 
on. Twelve of these poems are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, viz. Psalms xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix. and 
cxlv. Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31. Lament, of Jeremiah i. ii. iii. 
iv. Some of these poems are perfectly, and others more 
or less, alphabetical. 


Chapter IV. 

ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OP SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — Rules for the Spiritual or Mystical Interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Some injudicious expositors having unduly preferred 
the spiritual or mystical sense to the literal sense, which 
is undoubtedly first in point of nature as well as in order 
of signification ; others have been induced to conclude 
that no such interpretation is admissible. A principle,” 
however, “ is not therefore to be rejected, because it 
has been abused : since human errors can never invalidate 
the truth of God.” The following Hints will be found 
useful for the spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 

In this department of sacred literature it may be con- 
sidered as an axiom that the spiritual meaning of a 

K 
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passage is there only to be sought, where it is evident, 
from certain criteria, that such meaning was designed by 
the Holy Spirit. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain wliether there is a 
latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are 
twofold : cither they arc seated in the text itself, or they 
are to be found in some other passages. 

I. Where these criteria arc seated in the text, vestiges of a 
spiritual meaning are discernible, when the things, which arc 
affirmed concerning the person or tiling immediately treated of, 
arc so august and illustrious that thc}* cannot in any way be ap- 
plied to it, in the fullest sense of the words. 

Tilt* writings of the prophets, especially those of Isaiah, abound with 
nstances of this kind. Thus, in the 24th, lOth, 41st, and 49th chap- 
ters of that evangelical prophet, tlie return of the Jews from the 
Ilabylonish c;spli\ity is announced in the most lofty and inagnificont 
terms. If wo compare this descri[}tion with the accounts actually 
given of their return to Palestine by Ezra and Nehemiah, we shall not 
find any thing corresponding with the events so long and so beautifully 
predicted by Isaiah. In this description, therefore, of their deliverance 
from captivity, we must look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliver- 
ance, which, in the fulness of time, was accomplished by Jesus Christ. 

II. ^Vherc the spiritual meaning of a text is latent, the Holy 
Spirit (umicr whose direction the sacred penmen wrote) some- 
times clccnrly and expressly asserts, that one thing or person was 
divinely constituted or appointed to be a figure or symbol of 
another thing or person : in which ease the indisputable testi- 
mony of eternal truth removes and cuts off every ground of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

For instance, if w e compare Psalm cx. 4. with Ileb. vii. 1. we shall 
find that Mddiiscdcc was a type of Messiah, the great high priest and 
king. So Jlagnr and Sarah were types of the Jewish and Christian 
churches. (Gal. iv. 22 — 24.) 

III. Sometimes, however, the m}stical sense is intimated by 
the Holy Spirit in a more obscure manner: and, without ex- 
cluding the practice of sober and pious meditation, we are led by 
various intimations (which require very diligent observation and 
study) to the knowledge of the spiritual or mystical meaning. 
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This cliicfl}’^ occurs in the following cases ; — 

[i.] Wlign the antitype is proposed under figurative names taken 
from the Old Testament. 

Thus, in 1 Cor. v. 7. Chiist is called the pasclial lamb ; — in 1 Cor. 
XV. ^5. he is called the last Adam ; the tirst Adam, therefore, was in 
some respect a type or figure of Christ. 

[ii.j When, by a manifest allusion of words and phrases, the in> 
spired writers refer one thing to another. 

Thus, from Isa. ix. 4. which alludes to the victory obtained by 
Gideon (Judges vii. we learn that this represents the victory 

which Christ should obtain by the preaching of the Gospel, as Vitringa 
has largely shown on this passage. 

So, wlien St, Paul is arguing against the Jews from the ty|)es of 
Sarah, Ilagar, ISJelchisedec, A'C. he supposes tliat in these persons there 
were some things in which Christ and his church were delineated, and 
that these things were admitted by liis opponents : otherwise his argu- 
ments would be inconclusive. 


Sectiox II. — On the Interpretation of Types, 

I. >.ATUJtE of ii Type, and its different species. 

A type, in its primary and literal meaning, simply de- 
notes a rough draught, or less accurate model, from 
which a more perfect image is made : but, in the sacred 
or tlieological sense of the term, a t3’pe may be defined 
to be a symbol of something future and distant, or an 
example prepared and evidently designed by God to 
prefigure that future thing. What is thus prefigured is 
called the antitijpe. 

In the examination of the sacred writings three species 
of types present themselves to our notice ; viz. 

1. Legal 2'ypes, or those contained in the Mosaic law. 
On comparing the history and economy of Moses with 
the whole of the New Testament, it cvidentl}^ appears, 
that the ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of 
Gospel blessings : and this point has been clearly esta- 
blished by the great apostle of the Gentiles, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

2- Prophetical Types are those by which the divinely 

K 2 
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inspired prophets prefigured or signified things either 
present or future, by means of external symbols. Of this 
description is the prophet Isaiah’s going naked (that is^ 
without his prophetic garment,) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.) 
to prefigure 'the fatal destruction of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. 

3. IIisLorical Types are the characters, actions, and 
fortunes of some eminent persons recorded in the Old 
Testament, so ordered by Divine Providence as to be 
exact prefigurations of the characters, actions, and for- 
tunes of future persons who should arise under the Gospel 
dispensation. 

Great caution is necessary in the interpretation of 
types; for unless we have the authority of the sacred 
writers themselves for it, we cannot conclude with cer- 
tainty that this or that person or thing, which is mentioned 
in the Old Testament, is a type of Christ on account of 
the resemblance which we may perceive between them ; 
but we may admit it as possible. 

II, Hints for the interpretation of Types. 

] . There inubt be a fit application of the Type to tlie Antitype. 

This canon is of great importance ; and inattcMition to It has led 
fanciful expositors into the most unfounded interpretations of holy 
writ. In further illustration of this rule, it may be remarked, 

[i.] The ti/pc itself must in the first instance be explained according 
to its literal sense; and if any part of it appear to be obscure, such 
obscurity must be removed ; as in the history of Jonah, who was 
swallowed by a great fish, and cast ashore on the third day. 

[ii.] The analogy between the thing prefiguring and the thing pre- 
figured must be sobeily shown in all its parts. 

2. There is often more in the type than in the antitype. 

God designed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type 
or shadow of things to come, not in all things, but only in respect to 
some particular thing or things : hence we find many things in the 
type that are inapplicable to the antitype. The use of this canon is 
shown in the epistle to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices 
of tlie Old Testament arc fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ the 
antitype, although there are many things in the Levitical priesthood 
which do not accord. Thus, the priest was to offer sacrifice for his 
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own sins (Hcb. v. 3.) which is in no respect applicable to Christ. 
(Heb. \ii. 27.) 

5, Frequently there is more in the antitype than in the type. 

The reason of this canon is the same as tliat of the preceding rule : 
for, as no single type can express the life and particular actions of 
Christ, there is necessarily more in the antitype than can be found in 
the type itself; so that one type must signify one thing, and another 
type another thing. 

4. In types and antitypes, an enallage or change sometimes 
takes place ; as when the thing prefigured assumes tlie name of 
the type or figure ; and, on the contrary, when the type of the 
thing represented assumes the name of the antitype. 

Of the first kind of cmillagc we have examples in Kzek. xxxiv. 23. 
xxxvii. 21, 25. and IIo*!. iii. 5. ; in which descriptions of Messiah’s 
kingdom he is styled David ; because as lie was prefigured by David 
in many respects, so he was to descend from him. 

Of the second kind of enallage we iiave instances: — 1. In Prophetical 
Ti/pcs, in which the name of a person or thing, properly agreeing with 
the antitype, and for which the type was proposed, is given to any one : 
as in Isa. vii. 3. and viii. 1 — 3. — 2. In J/iUorical T'ljpcs i as, when 
hanging was called in the Old Testament the curse of the l^ord, be- 
cause it was made a type of Christ, who was nfiidc a curse for our 
sins, as St. Paul argues in Gal. iii. 13. 

5. That wc may not fall into extremes in the interpretation 
of types, vve must, in every instance, proceed cautiously, “ with 
fear and trembling,” lest wc imagine mysteries to exist where 
none were ever intended. 

No mystical or typical sense, therefore, ought to be put upon a plain 
passage of Scripture, the meaning of which is obvious and natural ; 
unless it be evident from some other part of Scripture that tlie place is 
to he understood in a double sense. When St. Paul says, (Gal. iii. 24. 
Col, ii. 17.) that the Um was a-schoolmaster tobnn^ men to Christ, and 
a shadow of things to come, we must instantly acknowledge that the 
ceremonial law in general was a type of the mysteries of the Gospel, 


Chapter V. 

ON THE INTERrRETATION OF SCRIPTURE PROFIIECIES. 

Prophecy, or the prediction of future events, is justly 
considered as the highest* evidence that can be given of 
K 3 
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supernatural communion with the Deity. The force of 
the argument from prophecy, for proving the divine in- 
spiration of the sacred records, has already been ex- 
hibited ; and the cavils of objectors have been obviated. 
(See pp. 45 — 57. supra.) Difficulties, it is readily ad- 
mitted, do exist in understanding the prophetic writings : 
but these are cither owing to our ignorance of his- 
tory, and of the Scriptures, or because the prophecies 
themselves arc yet unfulfilled. The latter can only be 
understood when the events foretold have actually been 
accomplished : but the former class of difficulties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases ; and the know- 
ledge, sense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a 
considerable degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and 
meditation, and by comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
especially with the writings of the New Testament, and 
particularly with the book of the Revelation. With this 
view, the following general rules will be found useful in 
investigating, first, the sense and meayilng of the pro- 
phecies, and, secondly, llicir accomplishment. 

I. Rules for ascertaining the sense of the Prophetic 
Writings. 

1 . A s not any Prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation 
(2 Pet. i. 20.) or is its own interpreter, “ the sense of the pro- 
phecy is to be sought in the events of the w'orld, and in the har- 
mony of the prophetic writings, rather than in the bare terms of 
any single prediction.” 

Tn the consideration of tins canon, the following circumstances 
should be carefully attended to ; — 

[i.] Consider well the times when the several prophets flourished. In 
what place and under what kings they uttered their predictions, the 
duration of their prophetic ministry, and their personal rank and con- 
dition, and lastly, whatever can be known respecting their life and 
transactions. 

[ii.] As the prophets treat not only of past transactions and present 
occurrences, but also foretell future events, in order to understand 
them, we must diligently consult the histories of the following ages, 
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both sacred and profane, and carefully see \vhctlier wc can trace in 
them tlie fulfllmeiit of any prophecy. 

[iii.] The words and phrases of a prophecy must be explained, where 
they are obscure ; if tliey bo very intricate, every single word should 
he expounded; and, if the sense be involved in metaphorical and em- 
blematic expressions (as very frequently is the case), these must be 
explained according to the principles already considered. 

[iv.] Similar pro])hecies of the same event must be carefully com- 
pared, ill order to elucidate more clearly the sense of the sacred pre- 
dictions. 

For instance, after ha^ing asceilained the subject of llic prophet’s 
discourse and the sense of the words, Isa. liii. {1 lavas ivoundcdfM- 
terally pivreed through, for our transgressions,) may he com])ared with 
Psal. xxii. IG. {Thvi/ juerrad mi/ Itniids atid my feel), and with Zeeh. 
xii. lO. {They shall look on 7ne whom Ihcy have pic ri'cd). In thus pa- 
ralleling tlie piophecics, regard must be had to the predictions of former 
prophets, which are sonietiuies re])eated with aliridgmcnt, or more dis- 
tinctlv explained l>y others ; and also to the predictions of subsequent 
propliets, wlio sonu'llmcs repeat, with greater clearness and precision, 
former prophecies, which had been more obscurely announced. 

2. In order to understand the prophets, great attention should 
be ] id to the prophetic style, which is higlily figurative, and jiar- 
ticLilarly abounds in metaphorical and hyperbolical expressions. 

By images boi rowed frtin the iicatural world, the prophets often un- 
derstand somctliing in tlie world politic. Tims, the sun, moon, stars, 
and heavenly bodies, denote kings, queens, riders, and persons in great 
power; and the increase of splendour in those luminaries denotes in- 
crease of prosperity, as in Isa. xxx. 26. and lx. 19. On the other 
hand, their darkening, setting, or falling signilics a reverse of fortune, 
or the entire destruction of the potentate or kingdom to which they 
refer. 

3. As the greater part of the prophetic writings was first com- 
posed in verse, and still retains much of the air and caat of the 
original, an attention to the division of the lines, and to that pe- 
culiarity of Hebrew poetry by which the sense of one line or 
couplet so frequently corresponds with another, will often lead 
to the meaning of many passages; one line of a cou[)lct, or 
member of a sentence, being generally a commentary on the 
other. 

Of this rule we have an example in Isa. xxxiv. G. : 

The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 

And a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 

K 4« 
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Here tlic metaphor in the first verse is expressed in the same terms 
in the next: tlic sacrifice in Hozrah means the great slaughter in the 
land of Idumea, of which Bozrah was the capital. 

4. Particular names are often put by the prophets for more 
general ones, in order that they may place the thing represented, 
as it were, before the eyes of their hearers ; but in such passages 
they are not to be understood literally, 

Thus, ill Joel iii. 4., Tyre and Sidofit and all the coasts uj Palestine ^ 
are put, liy way of poetical description, for all the enemies of the Jews. 

5. J'he order of time is not always to be looked for in the 
prophetic writings ; for they frequently (particularly Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel) resume topics of which they have formerly treated 
after other subjects have intervened, and again discuss them. 

6. The prophets often change both persons and tenses, some- 
times speaking in their own persons, at other times representing 
God, his people, or tlicir enemies, as respectively speaking, and 
without noticing the change of persons ; sometimes taking things 
past or present for things future, to denote the certainty of the 
events. 

ix. G. liii. throughout, Ixiii. throughout, Zech. ix, 9*. and 
Rev. xviii. 2 ., to cite no oUtcr passages, inayjiic adduced as illustrations 
of this remark, 

7. When the prophets received a commission to declare any 
thing, the message is sometimes expressed as if they had been 
appointed to do it themselves. 

Tsa. vi. 9, 10. is merely a prediction of what the Jews would do: 
for when the prophetic declaration was fulfilled, Jesus Christ quoted 
the passage and explained its general sense in Matt. xiii. 15, 

8. As symbolic actions and prophetic visions greatly resemble 
parables, and were employed for the same purpose, viz. more 
powerfully to instruct and engage the attention of the people, 
they must be interpreted in the same manner as parables. (For 
which, see pp. 181—186. supra,) 

II. Observations on the Accomplishment of Scrip- 
ture Prophecies. 

A prophecy is demonstrated to be fulfilled, when, we 
can prove, from unimpeachable authority, that the event 
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has actually taken place, precisely according to the 
manner in which it was foretold. 

1. The same proplrecies frequently have a double meaning, 
and refer to different events, the one near, the other remote ; 
the one temporal, the other spiritual, or perhaps eternal. The 
prophets thus having several events in view, their ex[)ressions 
may be partly applicable to one, and partly to another, and it is 
not always easy to mark the transitions. What has not been 
fulfilled in the first, we must apply to the second ; and what has 
already been fulfilled, may often be considered as typical of what 
remains to be accomplislicd. 

The following examples, out of many which might be offered, 
will illustrate this rule : 

[i.] The second psnlin is primarily an inauguration liymn, com- 
posed by David, the anointed of Jehovali, when crowned with victory, 
and j-laced triuinpkant on tlic sacred hill of Sion. But, in Acts iv, 25., 
the inspired apostles with one voice declare it to be descriptive of tiic 
exaltation of the Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the 
Gospel, both by Jew’s and Gentiles. 

[ii.] I^a. XI. (). — What is here said of the wolf dwelling with the 
lamb, &c. is understood as having its ^/irsl completion in the reign of 
llc/.ekiah, when profound peace was enjoyed after the troubles caused 
by Sennacherib; but its second and full completion is under the Gos- 
pel. whose pow’cr in clianging the hearts, tempers, and lives of the worst 
of men, is here foretold and described by a singularly beautiful as- 
semblage of images. Of tliis blessed power there has in every age of 
Cliristianity been a cloud of w itnesses. 

Thus, it is evident that many prophecies nmst be taken in a 
double scnscy in order to understand their full import ; and as this 
twofold application of them was adopted by our Lord and his 
apostles, it is a full authority for us to consider and apply them in 
a similar way. 

2. Predictions, denouncing judgments to come, do not in 
themselves speak the absolute futurity of the event, but only de- 
clare what is to be expected by the persons to whom they are 
made, and what will certainly come to pass, unless God in his 
mercy interpose between the threatening and the event. 

Of these conditional comminatory predictions we have examples in 
Jonah's preaching to the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 4 — 10.), and in Isaiah's 
K 5 
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denunciation of death to Ilezckiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) See also a 
bhnilar instance in Jcr. xxxviii. 14 — 23. 

III. Observations on the Accomplishment of Pro- 
pliccics concerning the Messiah in particular. 

1. Jesus Christ being the great subject and end of Scripture 
revelation, we ought every where to search for prophecies con- 
cerning him. 

We have the united testimony of Christ (.Tohn v. 39- Luke xxiv. 

— 27. "M.) and of an inspired apostle (Acts x. 43)f that He is the 
subject of Scnjiturc prophecy. 'Whatever therefore is emphatically 
and characteristically spoken of some other persons, not called by his 
own name, in the psalms or prophetical books, so that each predicate 
can he fully demonstiated in no single subject of that or any other 
time, must he taken and said of the Messiah. Psal. xxii.' and Isa. liii. 
may he adduced as an illustration of this rule. 

2. The interpretation of the word of prophecy, made by Jesus 
Christ himself, and by his inspired apostles, is a rule and key, by 
which to interpret correctly the pfophccies cited or alluded to by 
them. 

The prophecy (in Isa. viii. 14.) that the Messiah w'ould prove a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of oftence, is more plainly repeated by Simeon 
(Luke ii. :M.), and is shown to have been fulfilled, by St. Paul (Rom. 
ix. 32, 33.), and by St. Peter (I Pet, ii. 8.); and the bixlcentii psalm 
is expressly applied to Jesus Christ by the latter of these apostles. 
(Actsii. 25 — 31.) 

3. Where the prophets describe a golden age of felicity, they 
clearly foretell (gospel times. 

Many passages might be adduced from the prophetic writings in 
confirmatton of this rule. It w'ill however suffice to adduce two in- 
stances from Isaiah, ch. ix. 2 — ^7., and xi. 1 — 9. In the former of these 
passages, the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah is set forth, its extent 
and duration : and in the latter, the singular peace and happiness which 
should then prevail, are delineated in imagery of unequalled beauty and 
energy. 

4. 'fhings, foretold as universally or indefinitely to come to 
pass under the Gospel, are to be understood, — as they respect 
the duty, — of all persons; but, — as they respect the event, — 
only of God’s people. 
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The highly figurative expressions in Isa. ii. 4. xi. 6. and Ixv. 25. 
are to bo understood of the nature, design, and tendency of tlie Gos- 
pel, and what is the duty of all its professors, and what would actually 
take place in the Chiistiau world, if all w ho profess the Christian doc- 
trine did sincerely and cordially obey its dictates. 

5. As the antient prophecies concernini; the Messiah arc of 
two kinds, some of them relating to liis first corning to suffer, 
while the rest of them concern his second coming to advance his 
kingdom, and restore the Jews; — in all these prophecies, we 
must ciirefiilly distinguish between his first coming in humiliation 
to accomplish his mediatorial work on the cross, and his ticconcl 
coming in glory to judgment. 

In studying the prophetic writings, tlic two following 
cautions should uniformly be kept in view ; viz. 

1. Tliat we do not apply passing events, as actually 
fulfilling particular prophecies. 

2. That we do not curiously pry beyond wlmt is ex- 
pressly written, or describe, as fulfilled, prophecies which 
are yet future. \Vhat tlic#Bible hath declared, that xve 
may williout hesitation declare*: beyond this all is mere 
vague conjecture. 


Chapter VI. 

ON THE nOCXaiNAL INTERrilETATION OP SCUIPTCRE. 

As the Holy Scriptures contain the rcveiiled will of 
God to man, they not only offer to our attention the 
most interesting histories and characters for our instruc- 
tion by example, and the most sublime prophecies for 
the confirmation of our faith, hut they likewise present, 
to our serious study, doctrinal truths of the utmost im- 
portance. Some of these occur in the historical, poeti- 
cal, and prophetical parts of the Bible ; but they are 
chiefly to be found in the apostolic epistles, which, 
though originally designed for the edification of par- 
cular Christian churches or individuals, are nevertheless 
of general application, and designed for the guidance 
of the universal church in every age. For many of the 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity arc more copiously 
treated in the epistles, which are not so particularly ex- 
plained in the gospels : and as the authors of the several 
epistles wrote under the same divine inspiration as the 
evangelists, the epistles and gospels must be taken to- 
gether, to complete the rule of Christian faith. The 
doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the sacred writings 
is of paramount consequence : as by this means we arc 
enabled to acquire a correct and saving knowledge of 
the will of God concerning us. In the prosecution of 
this important branch of sacred literature, the following 
observations are offered to the attention of the student : 

1. The meaning of the sacred writings is not to be deter- 
mined according to modern notions and systems : but we must 
endeavour to carry ourselves back to the very times and places 
in which they were written, and realise the ideas and modes of 
thinking of the sacred writers. 

This rule is of the utmost iinpoiibncc for understanding the Scrip- 
tures ; but is too commonly neglected by commentators and expositors, 
who, when applying themselves to the explanation of tlic sacred writ- 
ings, have a precttnceived system of doctrine which they seek in the 
Bible, and to which they refer every passage of Scripture, Thus they 
rather draw tlie Scriptures to Mcir system of doctrine, than bring their 
doctrines to the standard of Scripture; a mode of interpretation which 
is altogether unjust, and utterly useless in the attainment of truth. 
The only way by which to understand the meaning of the sacred 
writers, and to distinguish between true and false doctrines, is, to lay 
aside all preconceived modern notions and systems, and to carry our- 
selves back to the very times and places in which the prophets and 
apostles wrote. In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must be 
most carefully attended to : — It is only an unbiassed mind that can 
attain the true and genuine sense of Scripture. 

2. In order to understand any doctrinal book or passage of 
Scripture, we must attend to the controversies which were agi- 
tated at that time, and to which the sacred writers allude : for a 
key to the apostolic epistles is not to be sought in the modern 
controversies that divide Christians, and which were not only 
unknown, but, also, were not in existence at that time. 

. The controversies which were discussed in the age of the apostles 
are to be ascertained, partly from their writings, partly from tlic exist- 
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ing monuments of the primitive Christians, and likewise from some 
passages in the writings of the Rabbins. The most important pitssages 
of this kind are to be found in almost all the larger commentators. 

3 . The doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the cj)istles, 
arc not to be perused in detached portions or sections ; but they 
should be read through at once, with a close attention to the 
scope and tenonr of the discourse, regardless of the ilivisions into 
chapters and verses, precisely in the same manner in which wc 
would peruse the letters of Cicero, Pliny, or other antient 
writers. 

Want of attLMition to the general scope and design of the doctrinal 
parts of Scripture, pai ticularly of the epistles, lias been the source of 
many and great errors : the reading, however, which is liere recom- 
mended, should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and diligent ; 
and the epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we become inti- 
mately acquainted with their conteiils. On the investigation of the 
Scope, see p. IJO*. supra. 

4 . Where any doctrine is to be deduced from the Scrij)turcs, 
it will be collected better, and with more precision, from those 
places ill which it is professedly discussed, than from those in 
which it is noticed only incidentally, or by way of inference. 

For instance, in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the doc- 
trine of justification by failli is fully treated : and in those to the 
Ephesians and Colossiaii.->, the calling of the Gentiles and the abroga- 
tion of the ceremonial law are particularly illustrated. These must 
therefore he diligently compared together, in order to deduce tliosc 
doctrines correctly. 

5. Distinguish figurative expressions from such as inrc proper 
and literal ; and when easy and natural interpretations offer them- 
selves, avoid all those interpretations which deduce astonishing 
and incredible doctrines, 

6. It is of great importance to the understanding of the doc- 
trinal books of the New Testament, to attend to and distinctly 
note the transitions of persons which frequently occur, especially 
in Saint Paul’s Epistles. 

The pronouns /, We, and You are used by the apostles in sueb a 
variety of applications, that the understanding of their true meaning is 
often a key to many difficult passages. Thus, by the pronoun /, Saint 
Paul sometimes means himself ; sometimes any Christian ; sometimes 
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a Jew ; and sometimos any man, &c. To discover these transitions 
requires great attention to the apostle's scope and argument ; and yet if 
it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause the reader greatly to mis- 
take and inisiinderstaiid his meaning, and will also render the sense 
very perplexed. Mr. Locke, and Or. Macknight, in their elaborate 
works on the Epistles, arc particularly useful in pointing out these 
various transitions of persons and subjects. 

7. No article of faith can be established from metaphors, pa- 
rables, or single obscure and figurative texts. 

Instead of deriving our knowledge of Christianity from parables and 
figurative passages ; an iulimate acqmtinUmcc with the doclrini's of the 
Gospel is itecessari/f in order to be capable if interpreting them. The 
btautifid parable of the man who fell among thieves (Luke x. 
SO — S7.) is evidently intended to inlliience the Jews to be benvolent 
and kind like the good Samaiitfin, and nothing more. And yet, re- 
gardless of every principle of sound interpretation, that parable lias by 
some writers been considered as a representation of Adam's fall, and 
of man's recovery, through the interposition and love of Jesus Christ ! 


Chapter VII. 

ON Tin*: MORAL INTERPRETATION OE SCRUTUllE. 

Section I. — On the Interpretation of the Moral Parts of Scripture, 

The Moral Parts of Scripture arc replete witli the most 
important instructions for the government of life. They 
are to be interpreted precisely in the same manner as all 
other moral writings ; regard being had to the peculiar 
circumstances of the sacred writers, viz. the age in which 
they wrote, the nation to which the}'^ belonged, their 
style, genius, &c. In the examination of the moral parts 
of Scripture, the following more particular rules will be 
found useful : — 

1. Moral propositions or discourses are not to be urged too far, 
but must be understood with a certain degree of latitude, and 
with various limitations. 

For want of attending to this canon, how many moral truths have 
been pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to fail of the 
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effect they were designed to produce ! It is not to be denied that 
universal propositions may be offered : such are frequent in the Scrip- 
tures as well as in profane writers, and also in common life ; but it is 
in explaining the expressions by which they arc conveyed, tliat just 
limits ought to be applied, to prct'cnt them from being urged too far. 
The nature of the thing, and various other circumstances, will always 
afford a criterion by which to undcrsUind moral propositions w'illi the 
requisite liiuiutions. 

2. Principals include their accessaries, that is, whatever ap- 
proaches or comes near to them, or has any tendency to them. 

Thus, w'hcre any sin is forbidden, we must be careful not only to 
avoid it, but also every tiling of a similar nature, and w'batcver may 
prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in otiicrs : and wc 
must endeavour to dissuade or restrain others from it. Compare iVIatt, 
V. 21 — 31. ] Thess. V. 22. Jude 23. Kphes. v. 11. 1 Cor. viii. 
13. liOvit. xix. 17. James v. 19, 20. So, where any duty is en- 
joined, all means and facilities enabling either ouiselvcs or others to 
discharge it, according to our respective places, capacities, or oppor- 
tunities, arc likewise enjoined. 

Nei^iitivcs include affiniuitivcs, and affirmatives include ne- 
gatives ; — in other words, where any duty is enjoined, the con- 
trary bin is forbidden ; and where any sin is forbidden, the con- 
trary duty is enjoined. 

Thus, in Dcut. vi. 13., where we are commanded to serve God, we 
are forbidden to serve any other. Therefore, in Matt. iv. 10, it is said, 
“ Him o///r/ shalt thou serve,” 

4. Negatives arc binding at all times, but not affirmatives; 
that is, we must never do that which is forbidden, though good 
may ultimately come from it. (Rom. hi. 8.) Wc must not speak 
wickedly for God. (Job. xiii. 7.) 

5. When an action is either required or commended, or any 
promise is annexed to its performance, such action is supposed 
to be done from proper motives, and in a proper manner. 

The giving of alms may be mentioned as an instance ; which, if 
done from ostentatious motives, we are assured, is displeasing in the 
sight of God. Compare Matt. vi. 1 —4. 

6. When the favour of God, or salvation, is promised to any 
deed or duty, all the other duties of religion are supposed to be 
rightly performed. 
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7. When a certain state or condition is pronounced blessed, or 
any promise is annexed to it, a suitable disposition of mind is 
supposed to prevail. 

Thus, when the poor or afflicted are pronounced to be blessed, it is 
because such persons, being poor and afflicted, arc free from tlie sins 
usually attendant on unsanclilied prosperity, and because they arc, on 
the contrary, more liiimble and more obedient to God. If, liowever, 
they be not the characters described « as unquestionably tliere are many 
to whom the characters do not apply}, the promise in that case docs not 
belong to tliem. Vice versa, wlicn any state is pronoi.nced to be 
wretched, it is on account of tlie sins or vices whicli generally attend it. 

8. Some precepts of moral prudence are given in the Scrip- 
tures, which nevertheless admit of exceptions, on account of some 
duties of benevolence or piety that ouglit to preponderate. 

We may illustrate this rule by the often-repeated counsels of Solo- 
mon, respecting becoming surety for another. (SeeProv. vi. 1,2. xi. 15. 
xvii. 18. and xx. 10’.) In these passages he does not condemn sure- 
tyship, which, in many cases, is not only lawful, but, in some instances 
even an act of justice, prudence, and charity ; but Solomon forbids his 
disciple to become surety rashly, without considering for whom or how 
far he binds liimself, or how he could discharge the debt, if occasion 
should require it. 

.0. Many things in morals, which are not spoken comparatively, 
are nevertheless to be thus understood. 

In i\ratt. ix. 18. and xii. 7., Jesus Christ citing Ilosca v. G. 
says, that God desired mercy, and not sacrifice : yet he had prescribed 
that victims .should be offered. This therefore must be understood 
comparatively, sacrifice being compared with mercy, or wdth acts of 
humanity and benevolence ; which the context shows are here intended. 
The sense tlien of the passage in question is this ; I require mercy ^ and 
not sacrifice ; in other words, I prefer acts of charity to matters of 
positive institution, when in any instance tliey interfere with each 
other. 


Section II. — On the Interpretation of the Promises and Threat- 
enings of Scripture. 

L Distinction between Promises and Threatenings. 

A promise in the Scriptural sense of the term,* is a 
declaration or assurance of the divine will, in which God 
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signifies what particular blessings or good things he will 
freely bestow, as well as the evils which he will remove. 
The promises therefore differ from the thrcntcnings of 
God, inasmuch as the former are declarations concerning 
good, while the latter are denunciations of evil only ; at 
the same time it is to be observed, that promises seem to 
include threats, because, being in their very nature co7i- 
diiional^ they imply the bestowment of the blessing pro- 
mised, only oil the condition being performed, which 
blessing is tacilhj threatened to be withheld on non- 
compliance with such condition. Fiirlhcr, promises differ 
from the commands of God, because the latter are signi- 
fications of the divine will concerning a dntij enjoined to 
be performed, while promises relate to merct/ to be 
received. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in the 
Scriptures, particularly in the New Testament : viz. 
1. Promises relating to the Messiah ; 2. Promises relating 
to the church ; 3. Promises of blessings, both temporal 
and spiritual, to the pious; and, 4. Promises encouraging 
to the exercise of the several graces and duties that 
compo^e the Christian character. The two first of these 
classes, indeed, are many of them predictions as well as 
promises ; consequently the same observations will apply 
to them, as are stated for the interpretation of scripture 
prophecies : but in regard to those promises which are 
directed to particular persons, or to the performance of 
particular duties, the following remarks arc offered to 
the. attention of the reader. 

1. “ Wc must receive God’s promises in such wise as they be 
generally set forth in the Holy Scripture.” (Art. xvii.) 

To us the promises of God are general and conditional : if, there- 
fore, they be not fulfilled towards us, we may rest assured that the 
fault does not rest with Him “ who cannot lie,” but with ourselves, 
who have failed in complying with the conditions either tacitly or 
expressly annexed to them. 

2. Such promises as were made in one case, may be applied in 
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Other cases of the same nature, consistently with the analogy of 
faith. 

It is in promises as in commands; they do not exclusively concern 
those to whom they were first made ; but being inserted in the Scrip- 
tures, they arc made of public benefit : for, “ wliatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for our use ; that we, througli patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” (Rom. xv. 4.) 
Thus, wliat was spoken to Joshua (ch. i. 5.) on his going up against 
the Canaanites, lest he should be discouraged in that enterprise, is ap' 
plied by St. I’aiil to the believing Hebrews (Ileb. xiii. 5.), as a re- 
medy against covetousness or inordinate cares concerning the things of 
tills life ; it being a very comprehensive promise that God will never 
fail us nor forsake us. Rut if we were to apply the promises contained 
in r-ial. xciv. 14. andJer. xxxii. 40. and .Tohn x. 28. as promises of 
indeed ihfc grace to believers, we should violate every rule of sober 
interpretation, as well as the analogy of faith. 

3. (rod has suited his promises to his precepts, 

Ry his precepts we see what is our dut^t and what should lie the 
scope if our endeavours ; and by his promiVs we see what is onr 
what should he the matter or object of our prayerSt and where we may 
be supplied with that gTacc which will enable us to discharge our duty. 
Compare Dcut. x. IG. with Dent. xxx. G. Eccles. xii. 1:J. with Jer. 
xxxii. 40. Ezjk. xviii. 31. w'ith Ezek. xxxvi. 37. and Rom. vi. 12. 
with V. 14. 

4. Where any thing is promised in ease of obedience, the 
threatening of the contrary is implied in case of disobedience : 
and where there is a threatening of any thing in case of dis- 
obedience, a promise of the contrary is implied upon condition 
of obedience. 

In illustration of this remark, it will be sutficient to refer to, and 
compare Exod. xx. 7. with Rsal. xv. 1 — 4, and xxiv. 3, 4. and Exod. 
XX. 12. with Prov. xxx. 17. 


Chapter VIII, 

ov THE INTERPIIETATION OF PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, WHICH ARE 
ALLEJED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 

Although the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, 
were necessarily exempted from error in the important 
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truths which they were commissioned to reveal to nian« 
kind, yet it is not to be concealed, that, on comparing 
Scripture with itself, some detached passages arc to be 
found which appear to be contradictory ; and these have 
ever been a favourite topic of cavil with the enemies of 
Christianity from Spinosa down to Voltaire, and the op- 
posers of Divine Revelation in our days, who have 
copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
the indisputable Facts on which Christianity is founded, 
and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life 
which it enjoins, its modern antagonists insidiously at- 
tempt to impugn the credibility of the sacred writers, by 
producing what iheij call contradictions. It is readily 
adnntted that real contradictions arc a just and sufficient 
proof that a book is not divinely inspired, whatever pre- 
tences it may make to such inspiration. In this way we 
prove that the Koran of Mohammed could not be in- 
spired, much as it is extolled by his admiring followers : 
for the v/liole of tliat rhapsody was framed by the wily 
Arab to answer some particular exigencies. Hence not 
a few real contradictions crept into the Koran ; the ex- 
istence of which is not denied by the Mussulman com- 
mentators, who are not only very particular in stating 
the several occasions on which particular chapters were 
produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which 
they cannot sblve, affirm that one of the contradictory 
passages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran 
upwards of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. 
Now this fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that 
volume could not be inspired : but no such thing can be 
alleged against the Scriptures. They were indeed given 
at sundry times and in divers manners^ and the authors of 
them were inspired on particular occasions ; but nothing 
was ever published as a part of it, which was afterwards 
revoked ; nor is there any thing in them which tee need 
to have annulled. Errors in the transcription of copies 
as well as in printed editions and translations, do un- 
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questionably exist : but the contradictions objected are 
only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single instance 
of such alleged contradictions that is not capable of a 
rational solution. A little skill in criticism, in the ori- 
ginal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and pro- 
perties, (of which the modern opposers of revelation, it is 
well known, have for the most part been and are noto- 
riously ignorant,) and in the times, occasions, and scopes 
of the several books, as well as in the antiquities and 
customs of those countries which were the scenes of the 
transactions recorded, will clear the principal difficulties : 
solutions of which will be found at length in Volume 11. 
Part II. Chapter VII. of the Author’s larger Introduction, 
to which the reader is necessarily referred, as the expla- 
nations of the passages alleged to be contrary do not 
admit of abridgment. The following general observations, 
however, will enable an attentive reader, who will compare 
things spiritual with spiritual, easily to solve for himself 
many seeming contradictions. 

1 . Wherever one text of Scripture seems to contradict another, 
we should, by a serious consideration of them, endeavour to dis- 
cover their harmony : for the only way, by wliich to judge rightly 
of particular passages in any book, is, first, to ascertain whether 
the text be correct, and in the next place to consider its whole 
design, method, and style, and not to criticise some particular 
parts of it, without bestowing any attention upon the rest. Such 
is the method adopted by all who would investigate with judgment 
any difficult passages occurring in a profane author : and if a 
judicious and accurate writer is not to be lightly accused of con- 
tradicting himself for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be 
reconciled with himself if possible, — ^^unquestionably the same 
equitable principle of interpretation ought to be applied in the 
investigation of Scripture difficulties. 

2. Some passages are explained by the Scriptures themselves, 
which serve as a key to assist us in the elucidation of others. 

Thus, in one place it is said that Jesus baptised, and in anotlicr it is 
stated that he baptised not : the former passage is explained to be in- 
tended not of baptism performed by himself, but by his disciples, who 
baptised in his name. Compare John iii. 22. with iv. 1, 2. 
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5, Frequently, also, a distinction of the different senses of 
words, as well as of the different subjects and times, will enable 
us to obviate the seeming discrepancy. 

Thus, when it is said, It is appointed unto all men once lo die (Ileb. 
ix. 27.) ; and elsewhere, //' a man keep Christ’s soping^ he shall never 
see death, there is no contradiction ; for, in the former place, natural 
death, the death of the body, is intended, and, in the latter passage, spi- 
ritual or eternal death. Again, when Moses says, God rested on the 
seventh dap from all his works (Gen, ii. 2.), and Jesus says, Mp Father 
worketh hitherto (John v. 17.), there is no opposition or contradiction ; 
for Moses is speaking of the works of creation, and Jesus of the works 
of providence. So, Samuel tells us God will not repent (1 Sam. xv. 
29.) ; and yet we read in other parts of the Old Testament that It re- 
pented the Loiit) that he had made man on the earth ( Gen. vi. 6 . ) ; and 
that he had set up Saul to be king (1 Sam. xv. 11.). But in these pas- 
sages there is no real contradiction ; repentance in the one place sig- 
niHes a cliange of mind and counsel, from want of foresight of what 
would ooinc to pass, and thus God cannot repent ; but then he changes 
his course as men do when they change their minds, and so he may be 
said to repent. In these, as well as in other instances, where personal 
qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures speak in con- 
descension to our capacities, after the manner of men; nor can wc 
speak of the Deity in any other manner, if we would speak intelligibly 
to the generality of mankind. 


Chapter IX. 

ON THE PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE, 

The sense of Scripture having been explained and as- 
certained, it only remains that we apply it to purposes of 
practical utility ; which may be effected either by de- 
ducing inferences from texts, or by practically applying 
the Scriptures to our personal edification and salvation : 
for, if serious contemplation of the Scriptures and /jrac- 
tice be united together, our real knowledge of the Bible 
must necessarily be increased, and will be rendered pro- 
gressively more delightful. This practical reading may 
be prosecuted by ever^ one with advantage : for the ap- 
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plication of Scripture which it recommends is connected 
with our highest interest and happiness. 

The simplest practical application of the word of God 
will, unquestionably, prove the most beneficial ; provided 
it be conducted with a due regard to those moral qualifi- 
cations which have already been stated and enforced, as 
necessary to the right understanding of the Scriptures. 
Should, however, any hints be required, the following 
may, perhaps, be consulted with advantage. 

1. In reading the Scriptures, then, with a view to personal ap- 
plication, we should be careful that it be done with a pure in- 
tention. 

He, however, who peruses the sacred volume, merely for the purpose 
of amusing himself with the histories it contains, or of beguiling time, 
or to tranquillise his conscience hy the discliargc of a mere external duty, 
is dcHcicnt in the motive with which lie performs that duty, and cannot 
expect to derive from it either advantage or comfort amid the trials of 
liTc, Neither will it suffice to read the Scriptures with a mere design 
of becoming intimately acquainted witli sacred truths, unless such 
reading be accompanied with a desire, that, through them, he may he 
convinced dof his self-love, ambition, or other faults to which he may he 
peculiarly exposed, and that, by tlie assistance of divine grace, he may be 
enabled to eradicate them from his mind. 

2. In reading the Scriptures for this purpose, it will be advis- 
able to select some appropriate lessons from its most useful parts ; 
not being particularly solicitous about the exact connexion or 
other critical niceties tliat may occur, (though at other times, as 
ability and opportunity offer, these are highly propej objects of 
inquiry,) but simply considering them in a devotional or practical 
view. 

After ascertaining, therefore, the plain and obvious meaning of the 
lesson under examination, we should first consider the present state of 
our minds, and carefully comjiarc it with the passage in question : 
next, we should, inquire into the causes of those faults which such per- 
usal may have disclosed to us ; and should then look around for suitable 
remedies to correct the faults we have thus discovered. 

5 , In every practical reading and ajiplication of the Scriptures 
to ourselves, our attention should be fixed on Jesus Christ, both 
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as a gift to be received by faith for salvation, and also as an cx^ 
emjilar^ to be copied and imitated in our lives. 

Wc arc not,' however, to imitate him in all things. Some things he 
did by liis divine power, and in those we cminot imitate him : other 
things he peiTormed by his sovereign authority, in those \\e mu&t not 
imitate him : other tilings also he performed by virtue of his office as a 
Mediator, and in tliese we maynotf we cannot ft^llowhiin. 15ut, in his 
early piety, his obedience to his reputed cartiily parents, his unwearied 
diligence in doing good, liis humility, his unblaineable conduct. Ins 
self-denial, his contentirient under low circumstances, Iiis frequency in 
private jirayer, his alfectionate thankfulness, his compassion to the 
wretched, Iiis holy and edifying discourse, his free conversation, his pa- 
tience, his readiness to forgive injuries, his sorrow for the sins of others, 
his zeal for the worship of God, his glorifying liis heavenly Father, his 
impartiality in administering reproof, his universal obedience, and Ins 
love and practice of holiness, — in all these instances, Jesus Christ is 
the most perfect pattern for our imitation. 

4. We should carefully distinguish between what the Scrip- 
ture itself says, and what is only said in the Scripture, and also, 
the times, places, and persons, when, where, and by whom any 
thing is recorded as having been said or done. 

In iVIal. iii. 14. wc meet with the following words: — “ It is in vain 
to serve God, and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinance ?” 
And in 1 Cor. xv. 3‘J. wc meet with this maxim of profane men — 
“ I-et us cat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Rut, when wo read 
these and similar passages, we must attend to the characters intro- 
duced, and remember that the persons who spoke thus were wicked men. 
Even those, whose piety is commended in the sacred volume, did not 
always act in strict conformity to it. Tlius, when David vowed that he 
would uticrly destroy Nahal’s house, we must conclude that he sinned 
in making that vow : and the discourses of Job's friends, tlioiigli in 
themselves extremely beautiful and instructive, arc not in eveiy respect 
to be approved; for wx* arc informed by the sacred historian, that God 
was wroth with them, because they had not spoken of him the thing 
that was right. (Job xlii. 7.) 

5. As every good example recorded in the Scriptures has the 
force of a rule, so when we read therein the failings as well as 
of the sinful actions of men, we may see what is in our own na- 
ture : for there arc in us the seeds of the same sin, and simihir 
tendencies to its commission, which would bring forth similar 
fruits, were it not for the preventing and renewing grace of God. 
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And ns many of the persons, whose faults are related in the 
volume of inspiration, were men of infinitely more elevated piety* 
than ourselves,, we should learn from them not only to “ he not 
high-niinded, but fear ” (Uom. xi. 20.) : but, further, to avoid being 
rash in censuring the conduct of others. 

The occasions of tlieir declensions arc likewise deserving of our at- 
tention, as w'cll as the temptations to which they were exposed, and 
whether they did not neglect to watch over their thoughts, words, and 
actions, or trust too much to their own strength (as in the case of 
IVter’s denial of Christ) ; what w'crc the means that led to their peni- 
tence and recovery, and how they demeaned themselves after they had 
repented. Ilya due observation, tlierefore, of their words and actions, 
and of the temper of their imnds, so far as this is manifested by words 
and actions, we shall be bettor enabled to judge of our real progress in 
religious knowledge, than by those characters which are given of holy 
men in the Scriptures, without such observation of the tenour of their 
lives, and the frame of their minds. 

(). In reading the promises and threatenings, the exhortations 
and ailmonltions, and other parts of Scripture, wc should apply 
them to ourselves in such a manner us if they had been person- 
ally addressed to us. 

For instance, are we reading any of the prophetic Sermons ? Let 
us so read an<l consider them, and, as it were, identify ourselves with 
the times and pt rsons s\hen and to whom such prophetic discourses were 
delivered, as if they were our fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens, &c., 
whom Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets rebuke in some 
chapters ; while in others they laboilr to coinincc them of their sinful 
ways, and to convert them, or, in the event of their continuing dis- 
obedient, denounce the divine judgments against them. So, in all the 
preeei>ts of Cliiistian virtue recorded in Matt. v. vi. and vii. we should 
consider ourselves to be as nearly and particularly concerned, as if we 
had personally heard lliein delivered by Jesus Christ on the Mount. 
Independently, therefore, of the light wliicli will thus be thrown upon 
the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much jyractical Instruction 
will be efticicntly obtained ; for, by this mode of reading the Scrip, 
turcs, the promises addressed to others will encourage us, the denun- 
ciations against otliers will deter us from the commission of sin, the 
exhortations delivered to others will excite us to the diligent perform- 
ance of our duty, and, finally, admonitions to others will mak? us svalk 
circumspectly. 

7. Tlie words of the passage selected for our private reading, 
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after its import has been ascertained, may beneficially be sum- 
med up or comprised in very brief prayers or ejaculations. 

Tlie advantage resulting from this simple method has been proved by 
many who have rccommciKled it. If we pray over the substance of 
Scripture, with our Ilible before us, it may impress the memory 
and heart the more deeply. Sliould any references to the Scriptures 
be required, in continnation of this statement, we would briefly notice 
that tlic following passages, among many pthers which rniglit be cited, 
will, by addressing them to God, and, by a slight change also in the 
person, become admirable petitions for divine teaching ; viz. Col. i. 
9, 10. — Eph. i. 17, 18, 19. — 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. — The hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 

8. In the practical reatling of the Scriptures, all things arc not 
to he applied at once, but gradually and successively ; and this 
application must he made, not so much with the vievv of su])ply- 
ing us with materials for talking, as with matter for practice. 

rinally, this practical reading and application must 
be diligently continued through life ; and w'c may, with 
the assistance of divine grace, reasonably hope for success 
in it, if to reading we add constant imiijer and meditation 
on what we have read. With these we arc further to 
conjoin a perpetual comparison of the sacred writings: 
daily observation of what takes place in ourselves, as well 
as w hat we learn from the experience of others ; a strict 
and vigilant self-examination ; together with frequent 
conversation with men of learning and piety, who have 
made greater progress in saving knowdedge ; and, lastly, 
the diligent cultivation of internal peace. 

Other observations might be offered : but the preceding 
hints, if duly considered and acted upon, will make us 
“ neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. i. 8.) And if, to some of 
his readers, the author should appear to have dilated too 
much on so obvious a topic, its importance must be his 
apology. Whatever relates to the confirmation of our 
faith, the improvement of our morals, or the elevation 
of our affections, ought not to be treated lightly or with 
indifference. 

L 
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A COMPENDIUM OF BIDEICAL (iEOGUAPIIY AND 
ANTIOUITIES. 

HOOK 1.— A SKETCH OF THE GEOORArilY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


CiiApTiiii r. 

lllSTOHICAIi GKOGIIAPIIY OF THK IIOIA' LAND. 



Grotto at Nazareth, said to have been the House of Joseph and Mary. 

Tins country has in difterent ages been called by various 
Names, which have been derived either from its inhabit- 
ants, or from the extraordinary circumstances attached 
to it. Thus, in Jer. iv. 20. it is termed generally the land: 
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^nfl hencc^ both in the fla and Now Testament, the 
original word, Vhich is scffi^times rendered earth, land, 
or country, is by the contej^r in many places determined 
to mean the promised land of Israel ; as in Josh. ii. 3. 
Matt, Li^e iv. 2^ But the country occupied 

by the H^rews,, Israelites, and Jews, is in the sacred 
volume ifiore particultirly q||Ac[^ 

]/ The Land* of Cauaa^0^om Canaan, the youngest 
son of llani, and grandso^Cf Noah, who settled here after 
the confusion of Babel, and* divided the country among 
hisislevcn children. ((len. xi. 15. ct seq.) 

■ 2. The Land of Promisi (Ileb. xi. 9.), from tlic pro- 
mise ^made by Jehovah to Abraham, that his posterity 
sfi^uM possess it (Gen. xii. 7* and xiii. 15.); who being 
termed Hebrews, this region was thence called the Land 
ty ttlcjlcbrevis, (Gen. xl. 15.) 

3. The Land of Jkrael, from the Israelites, or posterity 
of Jacob, having fettled themselves there. This name is 

f lY^ost frequent occurrence in the Old Testament;, it is 
also tojae found in^hc New Testament (as in Matt. ii. 20, 
21. j ^"ithin this extent lay all the provinces or countries 
visike^y Jesus Christ, except Egypt, and consequently 
almoftpll the pliw^mentfoned or referred to in the four 
After separation of the ten tribes, that 
p*ortion of the laiKl^which belonged to the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, wlfo^ formed a separate kingdom, was dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Judaea, or the land of 
Judnlufjf^^X. Ixxvi. 1^.)^, which name the whole country 
retailed during tl^€r' existence of the second temple, and 
under the dominion of the Romans. 

4. ^e Holy which appellation is to this day con- 
ferred on it b^ all (Christians, as having been hallowed b 3 ^ 
the pftsence, ai:>^ns, miracles, discourses, and sufferings 
of Jc^us Christ, ilhis name is also to be found in the 
Old '^||5tament (Zech. ii. 12.), and in the Apocryphal 
books of Wisdom (xii. 3.), and 2 Maccabees (i. 7*)- The 
whole ‘^orld was divided by the antient Jews into two 

L 2 
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general parts, the land of Isnfti and the land out of JsraetS 
that is, all the countries inh^ited by the nations ()/ the 
xvorld, or the Gentiles : to this distinction there seems to 
be an allusion in Matt. vi. 32. All the rest of the world, 
together with its inhabitants^ (Judaea except||^), was ac- 
counted as profane, poUutedy and unclean (see Isa. xxxv. 
8. lii. 1. with .Joel iii. 17. Amos vii. 7- and Acts x. 1.); 
but, though the whole land oilsrael was regarded as Ao/y, 
as being the place consecrat® to the worship of God, 
and the inheritance of his people, whence they arc col- 
lectively styled saints and a holy nation or people,, (in 
Exod. xix. (j. Deut. vii. 6. xiv. 2. xxvi. 19. xxxiiL 3. 

2 Chron. vi.il. Psal. xxxiv. 9. 1. 5. 7- Ixxix. 2. and cxlviii. 
4.) yet the Jews imagined particular parts to be vesj^cd 
with more than ordinary sanctity, according to their re- 
spective situations. Thus the parts situated beyond 
Jordan were considered to be less hol^ than those on this 
side : walled towns were supposed to be more clean and 
holy than other places, because no lepers were admissible 
into them, and the dead were not allowed to be buried 
there. Even the very dust of the land of Israel w^s re- 
puted to possess such a peculiar degree of sanctity, that 
when the Jews returned froni'any heathen country^ they 
stopped at its borders, and wiped the dust of it from t[^ir 
shoes, lest the sacred inheritance should be polluted with 
it : nor would they suffer even herbs to be brought to 
them from the ground of their Gentile neighbours, lest 
they should bring any of the mould with them, and thus 
dciile their pure land. To this notion, our Lord uflfl][iies- 
tionably alluded when he commanded his disciples to shake 
off’ the dust of their feet, (Matt. x. H.) cm returnirijgj from 
any house or city that would neither receive nor hear 
them ; thereby intimating to them, that when the Jews 
had rejected the Gospel, they were no longer to be re- 
garded as the people of God, but were on a leij^ with 
heathens and idolaters. 

5. The appellation of Palestine^ by which the whole 
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land appears to have been called in the days of Moses, 
(Exod. XV. M.) is derived from the Philistines, a people 
who migrated from Egypt, and having expelled the ab- 
original inhabitants, settled on the borders of the Medi- 
terranean : where they became so considerable as to give 
their name to the whole country, though they in fact 
possessed only a small part of it. The Philistines were 
for a long time the most formidable enemies of the child- 
ren of Israel ; but about the year of the world 384*1, 
(b.c. 1.59.) the illustrious Judas Maccabmus subdued their 
country ; and about sixty-live years afterwards Jannaeus 
burnt their city Gaza, and incorporated the ren)nant of 
the Philistines with such Jews as he placed in their 
country. 

The Houndakies of the land promised to Abraham are, 
in Gen. xv. 18., stated to be /row the river of unto 

the great river, the river Euphrates Of this tract, how- 
ever, the Israelites were not iirnncdiately put in posses- 
sion ; and although the limits of their territories were ex- 
tended under the reigns of David and Solomon (2 Sam. 
viii. 3. ct se(j, 2 Chron. ix. 20.), yet they did not always 
rot.jii that tract. It lies far within the temperate zone, 
and between 31 and 33 degrees of north latitude, and 
was bounded on the west by the Mediterranean or (}rcat 
Sea, as it is often called in the Scriptures; on the east 
by Arabia ; on the south by the river of Egypt (or the 
river Nile, whose eastern branch was reckoned the bound- 
ary of Egypt, towards the great desert of Shur, which 
lies between Egypt and Palestine,) and by the Desert of 
Sin or Beersheba, the southern shore of the Dead Sea, 
and the river Arnon ; and on the north by the chain of 
mountains termed Antilibanus, near which stood the city 
of Dan ; hence in the sacred writings we frequently meet 
with the expression, ^\from Dan to Beersheba,'* to denote 
the whole length of the land of Israel. 

The land of Canaan, previously to its occupation by 
the Israelites, was possessed by the descendants of Canaan, 

L 3 
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the youngest son of Ham, and grandson of Noah ; who 
divided the country among his eleven sons, each of whom 
was the head of a numerous clan or tribe. (Gen. x. 15 — 
19.) Here they resided upwards of seven centuries, and 
founded numerous republics and kingdoms. In tlie days 
of Abraham, this region was occupied by ten nations: 
the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, to the 
east of Jordan ; and westward, the Hittites, Perizzites, 
Qephaims, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgashites, and the Je- 
busites. (Gen. xv. 18—2J.) These latter in the days of 
Moses were called the Hittites, Gergasliites, Amorites, 
Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. (Deut. vii. 
1. Josh. iii. 10. xxiv. 11.) Besides these devoted nations 
there were others, cither settled in the land at the arrival 
of the Israelites, or in its immediate environs, with whom 
the latter had to maintain many severe conflicts : they 
>vere six in number, viz. the Philistines, already noticed ; 
the Midianites, or descendants of Midian, the fourth son 
of Abraham, by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2.) : the Moabites 
and Ammonites, who sprung from tlie incestuous offspring 
of Lot (Gen. xix. ao — 38.) ; the Amalekites, who were 
descended from Amalek, the son of Ham, and grandson 
of Noah ; and the Edomites, or descendants of Esau or 
Edom. 

On the conquest of Canaan b}'^ the children of Israel, 
Joshua divided it into twelve parts, which the twelve 
tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi, indeed, pos- 
sessed no lands : God assigned to the Levites, who were 
appointed to minister in holy things without. any secular 
encumbrance, the tenths and first-fruits of the estates of 
their brethren. Forty-eight cities w^ere appropriated to 
their residence, thence called Levitical cities: these 
were dispersed among the twelve tribes, and had their 
respective suburbs with land surrounding them. Of 
these cities the Kohathites received twenty- three, the 
Gershomites thirteen, and the Merarites twelve ; and 
six of them, three on each side of Jordan, were appointed 
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to be cities of refuge, wliither the inadvertent nimi-slayer 
might flee, and find an asylum from liis pursuers, and be 
secured from the effects of private revenge, until cleared 
by a legal process. (Numb, xxxv.b — lo.Dcut. xix. 4 — 10. 
Josh. XX. 7) 8.) In this division of the land into twelve 
portions, the posterity of Ephraim and Manasseh (ilie 
two sons of Joseph) had their portions as distinct tribes, 
in consequence of Jacob having adopted them ; and these 
two arc reckoned instead of Joseph and Levi. The 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half tribe of IManasseh, had 
their, portion beyond Jordan; the rest settled on this 
side of the river. Dan was reputed to be the furthest 
city to the north of the Holy Land, as Beerblieba was to 
the south. 

Another division of the Holy Land took place after 
the death of Solomon, when ten tribes revolted from 
llehoboam, and erected themselves into a se[)arate king- 
doni under Jeroboam. This was called the kingdom of 
Israel, and its metropolis was Samaria. The odier two 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah, continuing faithful to 
Rehoboam, formed the kingdom of ^udah, whose capital 
was Jerusalem. But this . sed on the subver- 

sion of the kingdom of IsVai^flfiy Shalmaneser king of As- 
syria, after it had subsisted two hundred and fifty-four 
years, from the year of the world 3Q30 to 328L (n. c. 71 G ) 

In the time of Jesus Christ, the wdiole of this country 
was divided into four separate regions, viz. Judtea, Sama- 
ria, Galilee, and Pera^a, or the country beyond Jordan. 

1. Juda<:a. 

Of these regions, Judaa was the most distinguished, 
comprising the territories which had formerly oelonged 
to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, and part of 
the tribe of Dan. The southern part of it was called 
Idumaea, and it extended westward from the Dead Sea 
to th^Great (or Mediterranean) Sea. Its metropolis w'as 
Jerusalem, of which a separate notice will be found in a 
L 4 
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subsequent page : and of the other towns or villages of 
note contained in this region, the most remarkable were 
Arimathea, Azotus or Ashdod, Bethany, Bethlehem, 
Bethphage, Emmaus, Ephraim, Gaza, Jericho, Joppa, 
Lydda, and Rama. 


2. Samaria. 

This division of the Holy Land derives its name from 
the city of Samaria, and comprises the tract of country 
which was originally occupied by the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manassch within Jordan, lying exactly in 
the middle between Judaea and Galilee ; so that it was 
absolutely necessary for persons, who were desirous of 
going expeditiously from Galilee to Jerusalem, to pass 
through this country. This sufficiently explains the re- 
mark of St. John (iv. 4.) The tlircc chief places of this 
division noticed in the Scriptures arc, Samaria, Sichem 
or Shcchem, and Antipatris. 

3, Galilkk. 

This portion of the Holy Land is very frequently men- 
tioned in the New Testament; it exceeded Judaea in ex- 
tent, but its limits probably varied at different times. It 
comprised the country formerly occupied by the tribes 
of Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and Asher, and part of the 
tribe of Dan ; and is divided by Josephus into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. 

Upper Galilee abounded in mountains ; and, from its 
vicinity to the Gentiles who inhabited the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, it is called Galilee of the Gentiles (Matt.iv. 15.) 
and the coasts ofTijre and Sidon. (Mark vii. 31.) The 
principal city in this region was Caesarea Philippi, through 
w'hich the main road lay to Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon. 

Lower Galilee was situated in a rich and fertile plain, 
between the Medit.erranean Sea and the lake of Gennc- 
sareth ; and, according to Josephus, this district was very 
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populous, containing upwards of two hundred cities and 
towns. This country was most lionourcd by our Sa- 
viour’s presence. 

The principal cities of* Lower Galilee, nuMitloned in 
the New Testament, arc Tiberias, Capernaum, C’horazin, 
Bethsaida, Nazareth, Cana, Nain, Cicsarea of Palestine, 
and Ptolcmais. 

4. Per-EA. 

This district comprised the six following provinces or 
cantons, viz. Abilene, Trachoiiitis, Iturica, (lanloiiitis, 
Bataiuca, and Penea, strictly so called, to which some 
geographers have added Decapolis. 

(1.) Aiulcxe was the most northern of these pro- 
vinces, being situated between the mountains of Libamis 
and Antilibauiis, and deriving its name from the city 
Abilu. It is one of the four tetrarchies mentioned by 
Saint Luke. (iii. 1.) 

(2.) TiiACiioNiTis w^as bounded by the desert Arabia 
on the cast, P)atanea on the West, Ituriea on the south, 
and the country of Damascus on the north. It abounded 
with rocks, which alForded shelter to numerous thieves 
and robbers. 

(3.) iTURiEA antiently belonged to the half tribe of 
Manassch, who settled on the east of Jordan : it stood 
to the ejist of Jhttana;a and to the south of Trachonitis. 
Of these tw’O cantons Philip the son of Herod tlie Great 
was tetrarch at the time John the Baptist commenced 
his ministry. (Luke iii. 1.) It derived its name from 
Jetur the son of Ishmacl, (1 Chroii. i. 31.) and was also 
called Auranitis from the city of Hauran. (Ezek. xlvii. 
16. 18.) 

(4.) Gaulonitis was a tract on the east side of the 
lake of Gennesareth and the river Jordan, which derived 
its name from Gaulan or Golan the city of Og, king of 
Bashan. (Josh. xx. 8.) This canton is not mentioned in 
the New Testament. 

L 5 
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(5.) Batantea, the antient kingdom of Bashaii, was 
situated to the north-east of Gaulonitis: its limits are not 
easy to be defined. It was part of the territory given to 
Herod Antipas, and is not noticed in the New Testament, 

(6.) Perasa, in its restricted sense, includes the southern 
part of the country beyond Jordan, lying south ofltura?a, 
east of Juda}a and Samaria; and was anliently possessed 
by the two tribes of Reuben and Gad. Its principal 
place was the strong fortress of Machaerus, erected for 
the purpose of checking the predatory incursions of the 
Arabs. This fortress, though not specified by name in 
the New Testament, is memorable as the place where 
John the Baptist was put to death. (Matt. xiv. .S — 12.) 

The canton of Decapoi.is (Matt. iv. 25. Mark v. 20. 
and vii, Jl.), which derives its name from the ten cities it 
contained, was part of the region of Peraia. Concerning 
its limits, and the names of its ten cities, geographers 
are by no means agreed ; among them, however, we may 
safely reckon Gadara, where our Saviour wrought some 
miracles, and perhaps Damascus, chiefly celebrated for 
the conversion of Saint Paul, which took place in its 
vicinity. 

Of the whole country thus described, Jerusalem was 
the metropolis during the reigns of David and Solomon; 
after the secession of the ten tribes, it was the capital 
of the kingdom of Judah, but during the time of Christ, 
and until the subversion of the Jewish polity, it was the 
metropolis of Palestine. 

Jerusalem is frequently styled in the Scriptures, the 
Holy City^ (Isa. xlviii. 2. Dan. ix. 24?. Nehem. xi. 1. Matt, 
iv. 5. llev, xi. 2.) because the Lord chose it out o/* all the 
tribes (yf Israel to place his name there, his temple and his 
worship (Deut. xii. 5. xiv. 23. xvi. 2. xxvi. 2.) ; and to 
be the centre of union in religion and government for all 
the tribes of the commonwealth of Israel. It is held in 
the highest veneration by Christians for the miraculous 
and important transactions which happened there, and also 
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by the Mohammedans, who to this day never call it by 
any other appellation than EUKoil.s, or the Holy, some- 
times adding the epithet El-ShniJ/', or The Noble. The 
original name of the city was Salem, or IVace ((ien. xiv. 
18.) : the import of Jerusaleiii is, the vision or inheritance 
of peace ; and to this it is not improbable that our Saviour 
alluded in his beautiful and pathetic lamentation over 
the city. (Luke xix. 41.) It was also formerly called 
Jebus from one of the sons of Canaan. (Josh, xviii. 28.) 
AftSr its capture by Joshua (Josh, x.) it was jointly in- 
habited both by Jews and Jebnsites (Josh. xv. (>:L) for 
about five hundred years, until the time of David; who, 
having expelled the Jebnsites, made it his residence 
(2 Sam. V. (> — y.), and ercctetl a noble palace there, to- 
gether with several other magnilicent buildings, whence 
it is sometimes styled the 07// of iDavUL (1 (‘hron. xi. 5.) 

Jerusalem, after its destruction by the Chahheans, was 
rebuilt by the Jews, oji their return from the Labylonish 
captivity. The city was built on three j)i inci|)al hills : 
viz. 1. Sion on the southern side, which w^as the highest, 
and contained the citadel, the king's palace, and the upper 
city. 2. j\lori({h, on which was the temple, a smaller 
eminence on the east of the northern part of Sion, and 
separated from it by a valley over which was a bridge; 
and 3. Acra, so called in a later age, lying north of Sion, 
and covered by the lower city, which was the most con- 
siderable portion of the whole metropolis. 

On the south side stood the mount of Corruption, 
where Solomon, in his declining years, built temples 
to Moloch, Chemosh, and Ashtarolh. (1 Kings xi. 7* 
2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 

Towards the west, and without the walls of the city, 
agreeably to the law of Moses, (Levit. iv.) lay mount 
Calvary or Golgotha, that is, the place of a skulf. (Matt, 
xxvii. 33.) 

During the time of our Saviour, Jerusalem was adorned 
with numerous edifices, some of which are mentioned or 
L 6 
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alluded to in the New Testament ; but its chief glory 
was the Temple (described in a subsequent page), which 
magnificent and extensive structure occupied the northern 
and lower eminence of Sion, as wc learn from the 
Psalmist, (xlviii. 2.) Beautiful for situation, the delight 
of the n^hole earth, is Mount Sion. On her north side is 
the citjj of the great king. 

Next to the temple in point of splendour was the 
very superb palace of Herod, which is largely described 
by Josephus ; it afterwards became the residence of the 
itonian procurators, who for this purpose generally 
claimed the royal palaces in those provinces which were 
subject to kings. These dwellings of the Roman pro- 
curators in the provinces were called pnvtoria : Herod's 
palace therefore was I’ilatc’s prajtorium (TVIatt. xxvii. 27. 
John xviii.2S.) : and in some part of this edifice was the 
armoury or barrack of the Roman soldiers that garrisoned 
Jerusalem, whither Jesus was conducted and mocked by 
them. (Matt, xxvii. 27. Mark xv. l(j.) In the front of 
this palace w'as the tribunal, where Pilate sat in a judicial 
capacity to hear and determine weighty causes : being a 
raised pavement of Mosaic w ork, (KiOorpccTov, Uthostroton), 
the evangelist informs us, that in the Hebrew^ language 
it was on this account termed gabbatha, (John xix. 13.) 
i. e. an elevated place. On a steep rock, adjoining the 
north-west corner of the temple, stood the Toivcr of 
Antonia, a strong citadel, in wdiich a Roman legion was 
always quartered. It overlooked the two outer courts of 
the temple, and communicated with its cloisters by means 
of secret passages, through which the military could de- 
scend and quell any tumult that might arise during the 
great festivals. This was tlie guard to which Pilate 
alluded in Mutt, xxviii. 65. The tower of Antonia was 
thus named by Herod, in honour of his friend Mark 
Antony : and this citadel is the castle into which St. Paul 
was conducted (Acts xxi. 34?, 35.1, and of which mention 
is made in Acts xxii. 24?. As the temple was a fortress' 
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that guarded the whole city of Jcrusaieni, so the tower 
of Antonia was a guard that entirely eonunandod the 
temple. According to the Jewish Historian Joscpluis, 
the circumference of Jerusalem, previously to its being 
beyeged and destroyed by the Roman army, was thirty- 
three furlongs, or nearly four miles and a half; and the 
wall of circunivallation, constructed hy order of the 
Roman general, Titus, he states to have been thirty- 
nine furlongs, or four miles eight hundred and seventy- 
five paces. 

During the reigns of David and Solomon, Jerusalem 
w'as the metropolis of the land of Israel ; hut, after the 
defection of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, it was the 
capital of the kings of Judah, during whose government 
it underwent various revolutions. It was captured four 
times without being demolished, viz. hy Shisluik sovereign 
of Egypt, (2 Chron. xii.J from whose ravages it never re- 
covered its former splendour; hy Antioehus ICpiphancs, 
who treated the Jews with singular barbarity ; hy Eompey 
the (jreat, who rendered the Jews tributary to Rome ; 
and by Herod, with the assistance of a Roman force 
under Sosius. It was first entirely destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and again by the emperor Titus, the re- 
peated insurrections of the turbulent Jews having lilled 
up the measure of their iniquities, and drawn down upon 
them the implacable vengeance of the Jtornans. 
ineffectually endeavoured to save the temple : it was in- 
volved in the same ruin with the rest of the city, and, 
after it had been reduced to ashes, the foundations of 
that sacred edifice were ploughed up by the Roman 
soldiers. Thus literally was fulfilled the prediction of 
our Lord, that not one stone should be left upon another 
that should not be thrown down. (Matt, xxiv. 2.) On 
his return to Rome, Titus was honoured with a triumph ; 
and, to commemorate his conquest of Judaea, a triumphal 
arch was erected, which is still in existence. Numerous 
medals of Judaea vanquished were struck in honour of 
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the same event. A representation of one of these is 
given in page 28. suprh. 

The emperor Adrian erected a city on part of the 
former site of Jerusalem, which he called A^lia Capi- 
tolina : it was afterwards greatly enlarged and beautified 
by Constantine the Great, who restored its antient name. 
During that emperor’s reign, the Jews made various 
efforts to rebuild their temple, which however were 
always frustrated ; nor did better success attend the 
attempt made a. d. 863, by the apostate emperor Julian. 
An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, com- 
pelled the workmen to abandon their design. 

From the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans to 
the present time, that city has remained, for the most 
part, in a state of ruin and desolation ; “ and has never 
been under the government of the Jews themselves, but 
oppressed and broken down by a succession of foreign 
masters — the Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, the 
Mamelukes, and last by the Turks, to whom it is still 
subject. It is not therefore only in the history of Jo- 
sephus, and in other antient writers, that we are to look 
for the accomplishment of our Lord’s predictions ; — w'e 
see them verified at this moment before our eyes, in the 
desolated state of the once celebrated city and temple of 
Jerusalem, and in the present condition of the Jewish 
people, not collected together into any one country, 
into one political society, and under one form of go- 
vernment, but dispersed over every region of the globe, 
and every where treated with contumely and scorn.” 
(Bp. Porteus.) 
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IMount Tabor, ni seen from the Plain of Ksrlraelon. 


ClIAPTElt If. 


rilYSICAL GROr.IlAPIiy’ or TIIK HOLY LAM), 

The surface of the Holy Land being diversified with 
mountains and plains, its climate varies in different 
places; though in general it is more settled than in 
our more western countries. Generally speaking, the 
atmosphere is mild; the summers are commonly dry, 
and extremely hot : intensely hot days, however, are 
frequently succeeded by intensely cold nights ; and it is 
to these sudden vicissitudes, and their consequent effects 
on the human frame, that Jacob refers, when he says 
that in the day the drought consumed him, and the frost 
by night, (Gen. xxxi. 40.) 

Six several seasons of the natural year are indicated 
in Gen. viii. 22. viz. seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter; and as agriculture constituted the 
principal employment of the Jews, we are informed by 
the rabbinical writers, that they adopted the same di- 
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vision of seasons, with reference to their rural work. 
These divisions also exist among the Arabs to this day. 

1. Seep-time comprised the latter half of the Jewish 
month Tisri, the whole of Marchesvan, and the former 
half of Kisleu or Chisleu, that is, from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of December. During this 
season the wcatlicr is various, very often misty, cloudy, 
with mizzling or pouring rain. 

2. Winter included the latter half of Chisleu, the 
whole of Tebeth, and the former part of Shebeth, that is, 
from the beginning of December to the beginning of 
February. In this season, snows rarely fall, except on 
the mountains, but they seldom continue a whole day ; 
the ice is thin, and melts as soon as the sun ascends above 
the horizon. As the season advances, the north wind 
and the cold, especially on the lofty mountains, which 
are now covered with snow, is intensely severe, and 
sometimes even fatal : the cold is frequently so piercing, 
that persons born in our climate can scarcely endure it. 
The cold, however, varies in the degree of its severity, 
according t j the local situation of the country. 

3. The COLD SEASON comprises the latter half of 
Shebeth, the whole of Adar, and the former half of 
Nisan, from the beginning of February to the beginning 
of ApVil. At the commencement of this season, the 
weather is cold, but it gradually becomes warm and even 
hot, particularly in the plain of Jericho. Thunder, 
lightning, and hail are frequent. Vegetable nature now 
revives ; the almond tree blossoms, and the gardens 
assume a delightful appearance. Barley is ripe at Jericho, 
though but little wheat is in the ear. 

4. The HARVEST includes the latter half of Nisan, the 
whole of Jyar (or Zif), and the former half of Sivan, that 
is, from the beginning of April to the beginning of June. 
In the plain of Je’ icho the heat of the sun is excessive, 
though in other parts of Palestine the weather is most 
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delightful ; and on the sea-coast the heat is tempered by 
morning and evening breezes from the sea. 

5. The SUMMER comprehends the latter half of Sivan, 
the whole of Thammuz, and the former half of Ab, that 
is, from the beginning of June to the beginning of 
August. The heat of the weather increases, and the 
nights are so warm that the inhabitants sleep on their 
house-tops in the open air. 

6. The HOT sEAso^j includes the latter half of Ab, the 
whole of Elul, and the former half of Tisri, that is, from 
the beginning of August to the beginning of October. 
During the chief part of this season the heat is intense, 
though less so at Jerusalem than in the plain of Jericho : 
there is no cold, not even in the night, so that travellers 
pass whole nights in the open air without inconvenience. 
Lebanon is for the most part free from snow, except in 
the caverns and defiles where the sun cannot penetrate. 

During the hot season, it is not uncommon in the East 
Indies for persons to die suddenly, in consequence of the 
extreme heat of the solar rays (whence the necessity of 
being carried in a palanquin). This is now commonly 
termed a conp-de-soleil, or stroke of the sun. The son of 
the woman of Sliunem appears to have died in con- 
sequence of a coup-de-soleil (2 Kings iv. 19, 20-); to 
which there is an allusion in Psalm exxi. 2. 

Rain falls but rarely, except in autumn and spring ; but 
its absence is partly supplied by the very copious dews 
which fall during the night. The enrlp or autumnal 
rains and the latter or spring rains are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the support of vegetation, and were .conse- 
quently objects greatly desired by the Israelites and Jews. 
The early rains generally fall about the beginning of 
November, when they usually ploughed their lands and 
sowed their corn; and the latter rains fall sometimes 
towards the middle and sometimes towards the close 
of April ; that is, a short time before they gathered 
in their Iiarvest. These rains, however, were always 
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chilly (Ezra x. 9. and Song ii. 11.), and often preceded 
by whirlwinds (2 Kings iii. 16, 17.) that raised such quan- 
tities of sand as to darken the sky, or, in the words of 
the sacred historian, to make the heavens black xmth clouds 
and voind. (1 Kings xviii. 45.) In the figurative language 
of the Scripture, these whirlwinds are termed the com- 
mand and the Viord of God (Psalm cxlvii. 15. 18.); and 
as they arc sometimes fatal to travellers who are over- 
whelmed in the deserts, the rapidity of their advance is 
elegantly employed by Solomon to show the certainty as 
well as the suddenness of that destruction which will 
befall the inipenitently wicked. (Prov. i. 27.) The rains 
descend in Palestine with great violence ; and as whole 
villages in the cast are constructed only with palm- 
branches, mud, and tiles baked in the sun, (perhaps cor- 
responding to and explanatory of the iintempered mortar 
noticed in Ezek, xiii. 11.) these rains not unfrequenlly 
dissolve the cement, such as it is, and the houses fall to 
the ground. To these effects our Lord probably alludes 
in Matt. vii. 25 — 27. Very small clouds are likewise 
the forerunners of violent storms and hurricanes in the 
east as well as in the west : they rise like a mans hand, 
(1 Kings xviii. 44.) until the wdiolc sky becomes black 
with rain, which descends in torrents. In our Lord’s 
time, this phenomenon seems to have become a certain 
prognostic of wet weather. See Luke xii. 54. 

In consequence of the paucity of showers in the east, 
Water is an article of great importance to the inha- 
bitants. Hence, in Lot’s estimation, it was a principal 
recommendation of the plain of Jordan that it was voell 
xmlered every viherc (Gen. xiii. 10.) : and the same ad- 
vantage continued in later ages to be enjoyed by the 
Israelites, whose country was intersected by numerous 
brooks and streams. 

Although Rivers- are frequently mentioned in the sa- 
cred writing.s, yet, strictly speaking, the only river in the 
Holy Land is the Jordan, which is sometimes designated 
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in Scripture as the river without any addition ; as also is 
the Nile (Gen. xli. 1. Exod. i. 22. ii. 5. iv, 9. vii. 18. and 
viii. 3. 9. 11.) and, occasionally, the Euphrates, (as in Jer. 
ii. 18.): in the passages here referred to, the tenour of 
the discourse must determine which is the river actually 
intended by the sacred writers. The name of river is 
also given to inconsiderable streams and rivulets, as to 
the Kishon (Judges iv. 7. and v. 21.) and the Arnon. 
(Deut. iii. 16.) 

The principal river which waters Palestine is the 
JoHoAN or Yar-Dany i. e. the river of Dan, so called 
because it takes its rise in the vicinity of the little city 
of Dan. Its true source is in the lake Phiala near 
Caesarea Philippi, at the foot of Antilibanus, or the 
eastern ridge of mount Lebanon, whence it passes under 
ground, and, emerging to the light from a cave in the 
vicinity of Paneas, it flows due south through the centre 
of the country, intersecting the lake Mcrom and the sea 
or lake of Galilee, and (it is said) without mingling with 
its waters ; and it loses itself in the lake Asphaltites or 
the Dead Sea, into wliicli it rolls a considerable volume 
of deep water, and so rapid as to prevent a strong, active, 
and expert swimmer from swimming across it. The 
course of the Jordan is about one hundred miles; its 
breadth and depth are various. All travellers concur in 
stating that its waters are turbid, from the rapidity with 
which they flow. 

Antiently, the Jordan overflowed its banks about the 
time of barley -harvest (Josh. iii. 15. iv. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 
15. Jer. xlix. 19.), or the feast of the passover; when, 
the snows being dissolved on the mountains, the torrents 
discharged themselves into its channel with great impe- 
tuosity. Its banks are covered with various kinds of 
bushes and shrubs, which afford an asylum for wild 
animals now, as they did in the time of Jeremiah, who 
alludes to them*. (Jer. xlix. 19.) 

The other remarkable streams or rivulets of Palestine 
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arc the following : viz. 1. The Arnon, which descends from 
the mountain of the same name, and discharges itself into 
the Dead Sea; — 2. The JS^7^or(the Belus of antient geo- 
graphers, at present called the Kardanah,) has its source 
about four miles to the east of the heads of the river 
Kishon. It waters the plains of Acre and Esdraelon, and 
falls into the sea at the gulph of Keilah : — 3. The brook 
tJahbok takes its rise in the same mountains, and falls into 
the river Jordan : — 4. The Kanah, or brook of reeds, 
springs from the mountains of Judah, but only flows dur- 
ing the winter ; it falls into the Mediterranean Sea near 
Cajsarea : — 5. The brook Besor (1 Sam. xxx. 9.) falls into 
the same sea between Ga/a and Rhinoconira : — 6. The 
Kishon issues from the mountains of Carmel, at the 
foot of which it forms two streams; one flows’ eastward 
into the sea of Galilee, and the other, taking a westerly 
course througli the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean Sea. This is the 
stream noticed in 1 Kings xviii. 40. : — 7« Kedron^ Kidron^ 
or Cedron^ as it is variously termed (2 Sam. xv. 23. 
1 Kings XV. 13. 2 Kings xxiii. 6. 12. 2Chron. xxix. 16. 
Jer. xxxi. 40. John xviii. 1.), runs in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, eastward of Jerusalem, between that city and the 
mount of Olives ; except during the winter, or after heavy 
rains, its channel is generally dry ; but when swollen by 
torrents, it flows with great impetuosity. 

Of the Lakes mentioned in the Scriptures, three are 
particularly worthy of notice; that of Gennesareth 
and the lake of Sodom are termed seas agreeably to 
the Hebrew phraseology, which gives the name of sea 
to any large body of water. 

1. The Sea of Galilee, through which the Jordan 
flows, was antiently called the Sea of Chinnereth (Numb, 
xxxiv. 11.) or Cinneroth (Josh. xii. 3.) from its vicinity to 
the town of that name; afterwards Genesar (1 Mac.xi. 67.), 
and in the time of Jesus Christ Genesareth or Genneza- 
reth (Luke v. 1.) from the neighbouring land of the same 
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name (Matt. xiv. 34^. Mark xv. 53.); and also the sea of 
Tiberias (John vi. 1. xxi. 1.), from the contiguous city of 
Tiberias. The waters of this lake are very sweet, and 
abound with fish : this circumstance marks the propriety 
of our Lord s parable of the net cast into the sea (Matt, 
xiii. 4*7 — 49.), near the shore. Pliny states this lake to be 
sixteen miles in length by six miles in breadth. Dr. D. E. 
Clarke, by whom it was visited nearly thirty years 
since, describes it as longer and finer than our Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland lakes, although it yields in 
majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond in 
Scotland : like our Windermer the lake of Gennezarcth 
is often greatly agitated by winds. (Matt. viii. 23 — 27*) 

The Waters of Meuom, mentioned in Josh. xi. 5. 7., 
are generally supposed to be the lake, afterwards called 
Samochonitis, which lies between the head of the river 
Jordan and the Sea of Tiberias. According io Josephus, 
it is thirty furlongs broad, and sixty furlongs in length ; 
a''d its marshes extend to the place called Daphne, where 
the Jordan issues from it. 

3. The Lake or Sea of Sodom, or the Dead Sea, is 
about 72 English miles in length, and nearly 19 in breadth, 
It was antiently called in the Scriptures the Sea of the 
Plain (Deut. iii. 17. iv.49.), being situated in a valley with 
a plain lying to the south of it ; the Salt Sea (Deut. iii. 17. 
Josh. XV. 5.), from the extremely saline, bitter, and nau- 
seous taste of its waters ; the Salt Sea easlxioard (Numb, 
xxxiv. 3.) and the East Sea, (Ezek. xlvii. 18. Joel ii. 20.) 
By Josephus and oth^r writers it is called the lake As^ 
phaltites^ from the abundance of bitumen found in it ; and 
also the Dead Sea^ from antient traditions, erroneously 
though generally received, that no living creature can 
exist in its stagnant and sulphureous waters. Here for- 
merly stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which, 
with two other cities of the plain, were consumed by fire 
from heaven: to this destruction there are numerous 
allusions in the Scriptures. 
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Besides the preceding rivers and lakes, the Scriptures 
mention several Fountains and Wells : of these the most 
remarkable are the fountain or pool of Siloam and Jacob’s 
Well. 

Siloam was a fountain under the walls of Jerusalem, 
east, between the city and the brook Kedron : it is sup- 
posed to be the same as the fountain En-llogel, or the 
Fuller’s Fountain. (Josh. xv. 7. and xviii. 16. 2 Sam. 

xvii. 17. and 1 Kings i. 9.) “The spring issues from a 
rock, and runs in a silent stream, according to the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah.” 

Jacob’s Well or fountain is situated at a small distance 
from Sichem or Shechem, also called Sychar, and at pre- 
sent Napolose : it was the residence of Jacob before his 
sons slew the Shechemites. It has been visited by pil- 
grims of all ages, but especially by Christians, to whom it 
has become an object of veneration from the memorable 
discourse of our Saviour with the woman of Samaria. 
(John iv. 5 — 30.) 

In our own time it is the custom for the oriental 
women, particularly those who are unmarried, to fetch 
water from the wells, in the mornings and evenings ; at 
which times they go forth adorned with their trinkets. 
This will account for Uebccca’s fetching water (Gen. 
xxiv. 15.), and will farther prove that there was no im- 
propriety in Abraham’s servant presenting her with more 
valuable jewels than those she had before on her hands. 
(Gen. xxiv. 22— ,47.) 

Palestine is a mountainous country, especially that part 
of it which is situated between the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea and the river Jordan. The principal Moun- 
tains not already mentioned, are those of Lebanon, 
Carmel, Tabor, the mountains of Israel and of Gilead. 

1. Lebanon, by the Greeks and Latins termed Libanus, 
is a long chain of limestone mountains, extending from 
the neighbourhood of Sidon on the west to the vicinity 
of Damascus eastward, and forming the extreme northern 
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boundary of the Holy Land. It is divided into two prin- 
cipal ridges or ranges parallel to each other, the most 
westerly of which is known by the name of Libanus, and 
the opposite or eastern ridge by the appellation of Anti- 
Libanus. These mountains may be seen from a very 
considerable distance ; and it rarely happens that some 
part or other of them is not covered with snow through- 
out the year. They are by no means barren, but are al- 
most all well cultivated and well peopled : their summits 
arc, in many parts, level, and form extensive plains, in 
which are sown corn and all kinds of pulse. They are 
watered by numerous springs, rivulets, and streams of 
excellent water, which diffuse on all sides freshness and, 
fertility, even in the most elevated regions. To these 
Solomon has a beautiful allusion. (Song iv. 1.5.) Leba- 
ncr' was antioiitly celebrated for its stately cedars, which 
arc now less numerous than in former times : they grow 
among the snow near the highest part of the mountain, 
ap<l are remarkable, as well for their age and size, as 
for the frequent allusions made to them in the Scriptures. 
(Sec 1 Kings iv. 33. Psal. Ixxx. 10. and xcii. 12, &c. &c.) 

Anti‘ Libanus or Anti^Lebanon is the more lofty ridge 
of the two, and its summit is clad with almost perpetual 
snow, which was carried to the neighbouring towns for 
the purpose of cooling liquors (Prov.xxv. 13. and per- 
haps Jer. xviii. 14.) ; a practice which has obtained in the 
east to the present day. 

2. Mount Caiimel is a range of hills, about 1500 feet 
in height, and extending six or eight miles nearly north 
and south. It is situated about ten miles to the south of 
Acre or Ptolemais, on the shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its summits abound with oaks and other trees; 
and, among brambles, wild vines and olive trees are still 
to be found. On the side next the sea is sf cave, to which 
some commentators have supposed that the prophet 
Elijah desired Ahab to bring Baal's prophets, when celes- 
tial fire descended on his sacrifice. (1 Kings xviii. 19-* 
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40-) — There was another mount Carmel, with a city of 
tlic same name, situated in the tribe of Judah, and men- 
tioned in Joshua XV. 55. 1 Sam.xxv. 2. and 2 Sam.iii. 3. 

3. Tabor or Thabor is a mountain of a conical form, 
entirely detached from any neighbouring mountain, and 
stands on one side of the great plain of Esdraelon : it 
is entirely covered with green oaks, and other trees, 
shrubs, and odoriferous plants. The prospects from this 
mountain are singularly delightful and extensive; and 
on its eastern side there is a small height, which by an- 
tient tradition is supposed to have been the scene of our 
Lord's transfiguration. (Matt.xvii. 1 — 8. Markix. 2 — 9.) 

4. The Mountains of Israel, also called the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, were situated in the very centre of the 
Holy Land, and opposite to the Mountains of Judah. 
The soil of both is fertile, excepting those ridges of the 
mountains of Israel which look towards the region of the 
Jordan, and which are both rugged and difficult of ascent, 
and also with the exception of the chain extending frqpi 
the mount of Olives near Jerusalem to the plain of 
Jericho, which has always afforded lurking-places to* 
robbers. (Luke x. 30.) The most elevated summit of 
this ridge, which appears to be the same that was an- 
tiently called the rock of Rimmon (Judg. xx. 45.47.), is at 
present known by the name of Qiiarantania^ and is sup- 
posed to have been the scenc of our Saviour's temptation. 
(Matt. jv. 8.) It is described by Maundrel as situated in 
a mountainous desert, and as being a most miserably dry 
and barren place, consisting of high rocky mountains, 
torn and disordered as if the earth had here suffered some 
great convulsion. The Mountains of Ebal (sometimes 
written Gebal) and Gerizim (Deut. xi. 29. xxvii. 4. 12. 
Josh. viii. 30 — 35.) are situate, the former to the north, 
and the latter to the south of Sichem or Napolose, whose 
streets run parallel tr the latter mountain, which over- 
looks the town. In the mountains of Judah there are 
numerous caves, some of a considerable size : the most 
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remarkable of these is the cave of Adullara, mentioned 
in 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. 

5. The Mountains of Gilead are situated beyond 
the Jordan, and extend from Hermon southward to 
Arabia Petraea. The northern part of them, known by 
the name of Baslian, was celebrated for its stately oaks, 
and numerous herds of cattle pastured there, to which 
there are many allusions in the Scriptures. (See, among 
other passages, Dent, xxxii. 14. Psal. xxii. ] 2. and Ixviii. 
15. Isa. ii. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.) The 
middle part, in a stricter sense, was termed Gilead; and in 
the southern part, beyond Jordan, where the Mountains 
OF Aijarim, the northern limits of the territory of Moab, 
which are conjectured to have derived their name from 
the passes between the hills of which they were formed. 
The most eminent among these are Pisoah and Nebo, 
which form a continued chain, and command a view of 
the whole land of Canaan. (Deut. iii. 27- xxxii. 48 — ,50. 
XXX. X. 1. 2, 3.) Prom Mount Nebo, Moses surveyed the 
promised land, before he was gathered to his people, 
(Numb, xxvii. 12, 13.) The Hebrews frequently give 
the epithet of everlasting to their mountains, because they 
are as old as the earth itself. See, among other instances, 
Gen. xlix. 26. and Deut. xxxiii. 15. 

The mountains of Palestine were antiently places of 
refuge to the inhabitants when defeated in war (Gen. xiv. 
10.); and modern travellers assure us that they are still 
resorted to for the purpose of shelter. The rocky sum- 
mits found on many of them appear to have been not Qn- 
frequently employed as altars on which sacrifices were 
offered to Jehovah (Judg. vi. 19 — 21. and xiii. 15 — 20 ); 
although they were afterwards converted into places for 
idol worship, for which the prophets Isaiah (Ivii. 7. ) and 
Ezekiel (xviii. 6.) severely reprove their degenerate 
countrymen. And as many of the mountains of Palestine 
were situated in desert places, the shadovo they project 
has furnished the prophet Isaiah with a pleasing image of 
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the security that shall be enjoyed under the kingdom of 
Messiah, (xxxii. 2.) 

Numerous Vallies arc mentioned in Scripture: the 
three most memorable of these are, 

1. The Vale of Siddim, in which Abraham discom- 
fited Chcdorlaomer, and his confederate emirs or kings. 
(Gen. xiv. 2 — 10.) 

2. Tiic Valley of Elah, which lies about three miles 
from Bethlehem on the road to Jaffa : it is celebrated as 
the spot where David defeated and slew Goliath. (I Sam. 
xvii.) “ Nothing has ever occurred to alter the appear- 
ance of the country. The very brook whence David 
chose him Jive smooth stones has been noticed by many a 
thirsty pilgrim journeying from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of 
whom must pass it in their way.” 

The narrow Valley of Hinnom lies at the foot of 
Mount Sioii, and is memorable for the ii>]iunian and bar- 
barous, as well as idolatrous worship, here paid to Mo- 
loch ; to which idol parents sacrificed their smiling off- 
spring by making them pass through the fire. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10. 2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) To drown the lamentable 
shrieks of the children thus immolated, musical instru- 
ments (in Hebrew termed Tuph) were played ; whence 
the spot, where the victims were burnt, was called Tophet. 
From the same circumstance Gc-Hinnom (which in 
Hebrew denotes the Valley of Hinnom^ and from which 
the Greek word PesW, Gehenna, is derived,) is sometimes 
used to denote hell or helbhre. 

The country of Judaea, being mountainous and rocky, 
is full of Caverns; to which the inhabitants were accus- 
tomed to flee for shelter from the incursions of their 
enemies. (Judg. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. xiv. 11.) Some of 
these caves were very capacious : that of Engedi was so 
large, that David and six hundred men concealed them- 
selves ill its sides ; and Saul entered the mouth of the 
cave without perceiving ♦hat any one was there. 

Numerous fertile and level tracts are mentioned in the 
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sacred volume) under the title of Plains. Three of these 
are particularly worthy of notice, viz. 

1. The Plain of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
reached from the river of Egypt to Mount Cannel. 

The tract between Gaza and Joppa was simply called 
the Plain : in this stood the five principal cities of the 
Philistine satrapies, Ascalon, Gath, Gaza, Ekron or Ac- 
caron, and Azotus or Ashdod. 

2. The Plain of Jezreel or of Esdraelon, also called the 
Great Plain (the ^Armageddon of the Apocalypse) ; it 
extends from Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean to the 
place where the Jordan issues from the Sea of Tiberias, 
through the middle of the Holy Land. This plain is in- 
closed on all sides by mountains, and is cultivated. 

3. The Region round about Jordan, (Matt. iii. 5.) 
comprised the level country on both sides of that river, 
from the lake of Gennesareth to the Dead Sea. Of this 
district the Plain of Jericho^ celebrated fur its fertility, 
and the intense heat that prevails there during the hot 
seasoii, forms a part ; as also do the Valley of Salty near 
the Salt or Dead Sea (where David defeated the Syrians 
(1 Chron. xviii. 3 — 8.) and Amaziah^discomfiied the 
Edomites), and the Plains of Moab, where the Israelites 
, encamped, and which are also called Shittim in Numb. 
XXV. 1. Josh. ii. 1. and iii. 1., the Plains of Shittimy in 
Numb, xxxiii. 49. (marginal rendering), and the Valley of 
Shittimy in Joel iii. 18. 

Frequent mention is made in the Scriptures of Wil- 
dernesses or Deserts, by wjiich we usually though 
erroneously understand desolate places, equally void of 
cities and inhabitants: for the Hebrews gave the name of 
desert or wilderness to all places that were not cultivated, 
but which were chiefiy appropriated to the feeding of 
cattle, and in many of them trees and shrubs grew wild. 
Some of them "are mountainous ahS well watered, while 
others are sterile sandy plains, either destitute of water, 
or affording a very scanty supply from the few springs 
M 2 
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that arc occasionally to be found in them ; yet even these 
afford a grateful though meagre pasturage to camels, 
goats, and sheep. In this latter description of deserts it 
is, that the weary traveller is mocked by the distant 
appearance of white vapours, which arc not unlike those 
white mists ^ve often see hovering over the surface of a 
river in a summer evening, after a hot day. When beheld 
at a distance, they resemble an expanded lake; but, 
upon a nearer approach, the thirsty traveller perceives 
the deception. To this phenomenon the prophet Isaiah 
alludes (xxxv. 7.) ; where, predicting the blessings of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, he says, The frlotmig sand shalt 
become a 'pooU (i^id ihe ihhsly soil huhblinfr springs. 

The Deserts of the Hebrews frequently derived their 
appellations from the places to which they were conti- 
guous. The most celebrated is the Gi'eat Desert, called 
the Wilderness or Desert of Judah (Psal. Ixiii. title). 
The desert of Judaea, in which John the Baptist abode till 
the day of his showing unto Israel (Luke i. 80.), and where 
he first taught his countrymen (Matt. iii. 1. Mark i. 4. 
John X. so.), was a mountainous, wooded, and thinly in- 
Jiabited tract of lountry, but abounding in pastures; it 
was situated adjacent to the Dead Sea, and the river 
Jordan. In the time of Joshua it had six cities, with 
their villages, (Josh, xv, 61, 62.) 

This country also produced some Woods or Forests 
mentioned in holy writ, such as those of Hay'eth in the 
tribe of Judah, to which David withdrew from Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5.) ; of 'Ephraim, where Absalom received 
the due rew^ard of his unnatural rebellion (2 Sam. xWii. 
6 — 9.) ; that of Lebanon, where Solomon erected a sump- 
tuous palace (1 Kings vii. 2.); the forest of Bethel, sup- 
posed to have stood near the city of that name (2 Kings 
ii. 21.) ; and the Forest of Oaks on the hills of Bashan. 
(Zech.xi. 2.) • 

The Fertility of tl.e soil of the Holy Land, so often 
mentioned in the sacred writings, (and especially in 
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Dcut. viii. 7 — 9. xi. 10 — 12. Gen. xxvi. 12. and Matt, 
xiii. 8.) is confirmed by the united testimonies of antient 
writers, as well as by all modern travellers. We are as- 
sured that, under a wise and beneficent government, the 
produce of the Hoi}' Land would exceed all calculation. 
Its perennial harvest ; the salubrity of its air ; its limpid 
springs ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains ; its hills 
and vales ; — all these, added to the serenity of its climate, 
prove this land to be indeed “ a field which the Lord 
hath blessed,” (Gen. xxviit 28.) : ‘‘ God hath given it of 
the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine.” 

Such being the state of the Holy Land, at least of that 
part of it which is properly cultivated, we can readily ac- 
count for the vast population it anticntly supported. Its 
present forlorn condition is satisfactorily explained by 
the depredations and vicissitudes to which it has been 
exposed in every age ; and so far is tliis from contradict- 
ing *hc assertions of the sacred writings, that it confirms 
their authority ; for, in the event of the Israelites proving 
unfaithful to their covenant-engagements with Jehovah, 
all these judgments were predicted and denounced 
against them (Lev. xxvi. 32. Deut. xxix, 22. vtseq .) ; and 
the exact accomplishment of these prophecies alFords a 
permanent comment on the declaration of the royal 
psalmist, that God “ turneth a fruitful land into bar* 
renness for the wickedness of them tliat dwell therein.” 
(Psal. evii. 34.) 
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BOOK n. — POLITFCAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE JEWS. 


Chapter I. 

'DjrFERFNT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT FROM THE TATRlARC’llAL TIMF*'. 

TO THE BAUVLONIAN CAl’TIVITY. 

I. Tiik earliest Form of Government of which we 
read in Scripture was the Patriarchal ; or that exer- 
cised by the heads of families over their households, 
without being responsible to any superior power. Such 
was that exercised by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
patriarchal power was a sovereign dominion, so that 
parents may be considered as the first kings, and child- 
ren the first subjects : they had the power of life and 
death, of disinheriting their children, or of dismissing 
them from the paternal home without assigning any 
reason. 

II. On the departure of the Israelites from the land 
of their oppressors, under the guidance of Moses, Je- 
hovah was pleased to institute a new form of government, 
which has been rightly termed a Theocracy ; the su- 
preme legislative power being exclusively vested in God 
or his ORACLE, who alone could enact or repeal laws. 
Hence the judges and afterwards the kings were merely 
temporal viceroys, or the first magistrates in the state: 
their ofHce was, to command the army in war, to sum- 
mon and preside in the senate or council of princes and 
elders, and in the general assembly of the congregation 
of Israel, and to propose public matters to the deliber- 
ation of the former, and to the ratification of the latter. 
During the life of Moses, the chief magistracy was lodged 
in him ; but, his strength being inadequate to determine 
all matters of controversy between so numerous st na« 
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tion, a council of seventy princes or ciders was insti- 
tuted at his request, to assist him with their advice, and 
to lighten the burden of government. (Exod. xviii. 
13—26.) 

tll. On the death of Moses, the command of the 
children of Israel was confided to Joshua, who had 
been his minister (Exod. xxiv. 13. Josh. i. 1.) ; and 
under whom the land of Canaan was subdued, and 
divided agreeably to the divine injunctions : but, his 
office ceasing with his life, the government of Israel was 
committed to certain supreme magistrates termed Judges. 
Their dignity was for life ; but their office was not here- 
ditary, neither was their succession constant. Their au- 
thority was not inferior to that of kings : it extended to 
peace and war. They decided causes without appeal ; 
but they had no power to enact new laws, or to impose 
new burdens upon the people. They were protectors 
of the laM^s, defenders of religion, and avengers of crimes, 
particu’arly of idolatry, which was high treason against 
Jehovah their Sovereign. 

IV. At length, the Israelites, weary of having God for 
their sovereign, desired a king to be set over them. 
(1 Sam. viii. 5.) Such a change in their government was 
foreseen by Moses, who accordingly prescribed certain 
laws for the direction of their future sovereigns, which 
are related in Deut. xvii. 14* — 20. 

Tliough the authority of the kings was in some respects 
limited by stipulation, yet they exercised very ample 
powers. They had the right of making peace or war, 
and of life and death ; and they administered justice either 
in person or ijy their judges. And though they exer- 
cised great power in reforming ecclesiastical abuses, yet 
this power was enjoyed by them not as absolute sove- 
reigns in their own right. They were merely the vice- 
roys of Jehovah, who was the sole legislator of Israel ; 
and, therefore, as the kings could neither enact a new 
law nor repeal an old one, the government continued to 
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be a theocracy^ as well under their permanent admini- 
stration, as we have seen that it was under the occasional 
administration of the judges. They were inaugurated to 
their high office with great pomp, and were arrayed in 
royal apparel, with a crown and sceptre. The niajefty 
of royalty was studiously maintained. It was accounted 
the highest possible Iionour to be admitted into the royal 
presence, and above all to sit down in his presence. 
The knowledge of this circumstance illustrates several 
passages of Scripture, particularly Luke i. 19. Matt. 
V. 8 . xviii. 10. XX. 20 — 23. After the establishment of 
royalty among the Jews, it appears to have been a maxim 
in their law, that the kings person tms inviolable^ even 
though he might he tyrannical and unjust (1 Sam. xxiv. 
5 — 8. ) ; a maxim which is necessary not only to the se- 
•curity of the king, but also to the welfare of t!)e subject. 
On this principle, the Amalekite, who told David the 
improbable and untrue story of his having put the mor- 
tally wounded Saul to death, that he might not fall into 
the hands of the Philistines, was, merely on this his own 
statement, ordered by David to be instantly despatched, 
because he had laid his hands on the Lord's Anointed^ 
(2 Sam. i. H.) 

The eastern monarchs were never approached but 
with presents of some kind or other, according to the 
ability of the individuals, who accompanied them with ex- 
pressions of the profoundest reverence, prostrating them- 
selves to the ground ; and the same practice continues to 
this day. Thus Jacob instructed his sons to carry a pre- 
sent to Joseph, when they went to buy food of him as 
governor of Egypt. (Gen. xliii. 11.26.) In like manner 
the magi, who came from the east to adore Jesus Christ, 
as king of the Jews, brought him presents of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. (Matt.ii.il.) Allusions to this 
practice occur in Gen. xxxii. 13. 1 Kings x. 2. 10. 25# 

2 Kings V. 5. ; see also 1 Sam. ix. 7. and 2 Kings viii. 8. 
The prostrations were made, with every demonstration 
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of reverence, to the ground. See an instance in 1 Sain, 
xxiv. 8. 

Further, whenever the oriental sovereigns go abroad, 
they arc uniformly attended by a numerous and splendid 
retinue : the Hebrew kings and their sons either rode on 
asses or mules (2 Sam. xiii. 29. 2 Kings i. S3. 38.) or in 
chariots, (1 Kings i. 5. 2 Kings ix. 21. x. 15.) preceded 
or accompanied by their royal guards, (who in 2 Sam.viii. 
18. and xv. 18., are termed Cherethites and Pciethites ;) 
as the oriental sovereigns are to this day. And uhe.Mcver 
the Asiatic monarchs entered upon an expedition, or 
took a journey through desert and untravelled countries, 
they sent harbingers before them to prepare all things for 
their passage, and pioneers to open the passes, level the 
wajc, and remove all impediments. To this practice 
there are allusions in Isa. x1. 3. and Matt. iii. 3. 

The revenues of the kings arose from various sources : 
viz 1. Voluntary offerings^ wJiich were made to them 
conformably to the oriental custom (1 Sam, x. 27. xvi. 
20.) ; — 2. The Produce of the Royal Flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 
7. 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28, 29.), and also of 
the royal demesnes over which certain olKcers were ap- 
pointed; — 3. The Tenth Part of all the produce of the 
fields and vineyards, the collection and management 
of which seem to have been confided to the officers men- 
tioned in 1 Kings iv. 7. and 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. It is also 
probable from 1 Kings x. 1 1. that the Israelites likewise 
paid a tax in money ; — 4. A portion of the spoil of con- 
quered nations (2 Sam. viii.), upon whom tributes or 
imposts were also laid (1 Kings iv. 21. Psal. Ixxii. 10. 
compared with 1 Chron. xxvii. 25 — 31.); — and, lastly, 
5. The Customs paid to Solomon by the foreign mer- 
chants who passed through his dominions (1 Kings x. 
1 5.), afforded a considerable revenue to that monarch ; 
who, as the Mosaic laws did not encourage foreign com- 
merce, carried on a very extensive and lucrative trade 
M 5 
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(1 Kings X. 22.^, particularly in Egyptian horses and the 
byssus or fine linen of Egypt. (1 Kings x.28, 29.) 

Besides the kings there were some inferior magistrates, 
who, tliough their origin may be traced to the time of 
Moses, continued to retain some authority after the 
establishment of the monarchy. Of this description were, 
1. the Heads or Princes of Tribes^ who appear to have 
watched over the interest of each tribe ; they were twelve 
in number; and, 2. The Heads of Families, who arc 
sometimes called Heads of Houses of Fathers, and some- 
times simply heads. These are likewise the same per- 
sons who in Josh, xxiii. 2. and xxiv. 1. arc called Elders- 
(Compare also Deut. xix. 12. and xxi. 1 — 9.) It does 
not appear in what manner these heads or ciders of 
families were chosen, when any of them died. The 
princes of tribes do not seem Jo have ceased with 
the commencement, at least, of the monarchy: from 
1 Chron. xvii. 16 — 22. it is evident that they subsisted 
in the time of David ; and they must have proved a very 
considerable restraint upon the power of the king. 

V. The Promulgation of the Laws was variously made 
at different times. Those of Moses, as well as the com- 
mands or temporary edicts of Joshua, were announced to 
the people by the Shoterim, who in our authorised En- 
glish version arc termed officers. Afterwards, when the 
regal government was established, the edicts and laws 
of the kings were publicly proclaimed by criers. (Jer. 
xxxiv. 8, 9. Jonah iii. 5 — 7*) But in the distant pro- 
vinces, towns, and cities, they were made known by 
messengers or couriers, specially sent for that purpose 
(1 Sam, xi. ?.), who were aflerwards termed (Esth. 

viii. 10. 14. Jer. li. 31.) These proclamations were made 
at the gates of the cities, and in Jerusalem at the gate of 
the temple, where tliere was always a great concourseof 
people. On this account it was that the prophets fre- 
quently delivered their predictions in the temple (and also 
in the streets and at the gates) of Jerusalem, as being the 
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edicts of Jehovah, the supreme King of Israel. (Jcr. vii. 
2, 3. xi. 6. xvii. 19, 20- xxxvi. 10.) 

VI. The kingdom which had been founded by Saul, 
and carried to its highest pitch of grandeur and power 
by David and Solomon, subsisted entire for the space of 
120 years ; until llehoboam, the son and successor of So- 
lomon, refused to mitigate the burthens of his subjects, 
when a division of the twelve tribes took place ; ten of 
which adhering to Jeroboam formed the kingdom of 
Israel, while the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, continuing 
faithful in their allegiance to llehoboam, constituted the 
kingdom of Judah. 

The Kingdom of Israel subsisted under various 
sovereigns during a period of 2(>4‘ or 271 years, accord- 
ing to some chronologers; its metropolis Samaria being 
captured by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, b.c. 717 or 
719, after a siege of three years. Of the Israelites, whose 
numbers had been reduced by immense and repeated 
slaugnters, some of the lower sort were suffered to re- 
main in their native country ; but the nobles and all the 
more opulent persons w^ere carried into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates. 

The Kingdom of Judah continued 388, or according 
to some chronologers, 404 years ; Jerusalem its capital 
being taken, the temple burnt, and its sovereign Zede- 
kiah being carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; the rest of his subjects (with the exception of 
the poorer classes who were left in Judaea) were likewise 
carried into captivity beyond the Euphrates, where they 
and their posterity remained seventy years, agreeably to 
the divine predictions. This kingdom subsisted one 
hundred and thirty-three years after the subversion of the 
Israelitish monarchy ; and for this longer duration various 
reasons may be adduced. 

1. The geograpkico-political situation of Judah tvas 
more favourable than that of Israel. In extent and fer- 
tility of soil as well as in population, the latter far sur- 
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passed the former; but Judah was far more advan- 
tageously situated for commerce, and possessed greater 
facilities of defence from hostile attacks, particularly in 
the naturally strong situation of Jerusalem. 

2. The people ^voert more united in the kingdom of Judah^ 
than in that of Israeli in consequence of the religious 
worship which was solemnised in Jerusalem, and the re- 
sidence in Judah of all the devout, pious, and learned of 
the nation ; who, with the priests and Levites, were ex- 
pelled from Israel by the internal discords which arose 
from the very commencement of this kingdom under Je- 
roboam I., as also by the greater prevalence of idolatry 
therein. 

3. The succession to the throne of Judah tms more regu~ 
arj and the character of its sovereigns voas more exemplary^ 
than in the kingdom Israel ; for even the more wicked 
of the Jewish princes were compelled to pay some 
respect at least to the externals of religion, from motives 
of state policy. 

4. Lastly, and principally, pure and undejiled religion 
most' carefully preserved and cultivated in the kingdom 

of Judah, tvhile the vilest idolatry teas practised in the 
kingdom of Israel In short, the histories of the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel furnish a perpetual illus- 
tration of the truth of Solomon’s declaration, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation^ but sin is a reproach to 
any people* (Prov. xiv. 34.) 


Chapter II. 

roLITlCAL STATE OP THE JEWS, FROM THEIR RETURN FROM THE BABY- 
1.0NIS1X CAPTIVITY, TO THE SUBVERSION OF THEIR CIVIL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL POLITY. 


I. Political State of the Jews under the Maccabees 
and the Sovereigns of the Herodian Family. 
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1. After the return of the Jews from Babylon, they 

obeyed the High Priests, from whom the supreme au- 
thority subsequently passed into the hands of the Mac- 
CABEAN Princes. Mattathias was the first of these 
princes ; and was succeeded by his three valiant sons, 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, the last of whom was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Hyreanus. The name Macca- 
bees is supposed to have been derived from the four let- 
ters M. C. B. L, whch are the initial letters of the He- 
brew words Mi Chamoka Bacllm Jehovahy that is, toho 
among ike gods is like unto ihccy O Jehovah ? (Kxod. xv, 
11.) which letters were displayed on their standards. 
This illustrious house, whose princes united the regal 
and pontifical dignity in their own persons, administered 
the affairs of the Jews during a period of one hundred 
and twenty-six years; until, disputes arising between 
Hyreanus II. and his brother Aristobulusy the latter was 
defeated by the Homans under Porapey, who captured 
Jerusalem, and reduced Judma to a tributary province of 
the republic, (b.c. 59.) « 

2. Though Pompey continued Hyreanus in the high- 
priesthood, he bestowed the government of Judaea on 
Antipater, an Idumtean by birth, who was a Jewish pro- 
selyte, and the father of Herod surnamed the Great, who 
was subsequently king of the Jews. Antipater divided 
Judaea between his two sons Phasael and Herod, giving 
to the former the government of Jerusalem, and to 
the latter the province of Galilee ; which being at 
that time greatly infested with robbers, Herod signal- 
ised his courage by dispersing them, and shortly after 
attacked Antigonus, the competitor of Hyreanus in the 
priesthood, who was supported by the Tyrians. In the 
mean time, the Partisans having invaded Judaea, and 
carried into captivity Hyreanus the high priest and 
Phasael the brother of Ilerod; the latter fled to Rome, 
where Mark Antony, with the consent of the senate, con- 
ferred on him the title of king of Judaea. . By the aid of 
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the Roman arms, Herod, a sanguinary and crafty prince, 
kept possession of his dignity ; and, after three years of 
intestine war with the partisans of Antigonus, he was 
confirmed in his kingdom by Augustus. 

Herod, misnamed the Great, by his wiJl divided his 
dominions among his three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Herod Philip. 

3. To Auchelaus lie assigned Judaea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, with the regal dignity, subject to the appro- 
bation of Augustus, wlio ratified his will as it respected 
the territorial division, but conferred on Archelaus the 
title of Ethnnrch or chief of the nation, with a promise 
of the regal dignity, if he should prove himself worthy 
of it. His subsequent reign was turbulent; and, after 
repeated complaints against his tyranny and mal-admini- 
stration, he was deposed and banished by Augustus, and 
his territories were annexed to the Roman province of 
Syria. 

4. Herod Antipas (or Antipater), another of Herod's 
sons, received from his father the district of Galilee and 
Fersca, with the title of Tetrarch. He is described by 
.Josephus as a crafty and incestuous prince, with which 
character the narrative of the evangelists coincide ; for, 
having deserted his wife, the daughter of Aretas king of 
Arabia, he forcibly took away and married Herodias the 
wife of his brother Herod Philip, a proud and cruel 
woman, to gratify whom he caused John the Baptist to 
be beheaded (Matt. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. Luke iii. 19.), who 
had provoked her vengeance by his faithful reproof of 
their incestuous nuptials. Some years afterwards, Herod 
aspiring to the regal dignity in Judsea, was banished 
together with his wife, first to Lyons in Gaul, and thence 
into Spain. 

5. Philip, tetrarch of Traclionitis, Gaulonitis, and 
Batansea, is mentioned but once in the New^ Testament 
(Luke iii. 1.) : on his decease without issue, after a reign 
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of thirty-seven years, his territories were annexed to the 
province of Syria. 

6. Agiiifpa, or Herod Agrippa L, was the son of 
Aristobulus, and grandson of Herod the Great, and sus- 
tained various reverses of fortune previously to his at- 
taining the royal dignity. He governed his dominions 
much to the satisfaction of his subjects (for whose grati- 
fication he put to death the apostle James, and meditated 
that of Saint Peter, wlio was miraculously delivered 
(Acts xii. 2 — 17.) ; but being inflated with pride on ac- 
count of his increasing power and grandeur, he was 
struck with a noisome and painful disease, of which he 
died at Caesarea in the manner related by St. Luke. 
(Acts xii. 21 — 23.) 

7. Herod Agrippa IL, or junior, was the son of the 
preceding Herod Agrippa : being only seventeen years 
of age at the time of his father’s death, he w'as judged to 
be unequal to the task of governing the whole of his 
dominions. These were again placed under the direction 
of a Roman procurator or governor, and Agrippa was 
first king erf Chalcis, and afterwards of Batansea, Tra- 
chonitis, and Abilene, to which other territories were 
subsequently added. It was before this Agrippa and his 
sister Bernice that ISt. Paul delivered his masterly de- 
fence. (Acts xxvi.) 

8. Besides Herodias, who has been mentioned in 
page 254 }* the two following princesses of the Herodian 
family are mentioned in the New Testament ; viz. 

(1.) Bernice, the eldest daughter of king Herocl Agrip- 
pa I. and sister to Agrippa II. (Acts xxv. 13. 23. xxvi. 30.), 
was first married to her uncle Herod king of Chalcis ; 
after whose death, in order to avoid the merited sus- 
picion of incest with her brother Agrippa, she became 
the wife of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This connection 
being soon dissolved, she returned to her brother, and 
became the mistress, first of Vespasian, and then of 
Titus. 
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(2.) Drusilla, her sister, and the youngest daughter 
of Herod Agrippa, was distinguished for her beauty, and 
was equally celebrated with Bernice for her profligacy. 
She was first espoused to Epiphancs, the son of Antio- 
chus, king of Comagena, on condition of his embracing 
the Jewish religion ; but as he afterwards refused to be 
circumcised, she was given in marriage, by her brother, 
to Azizus king of Emessa, who submitted to that rite. 
When Felix came into Judaea, as procurator or governor 
of Judaea, he persuaded her to abandon her husband 
and marry him. 

II. Political State of the Jews under the Roman 
Procurators. 

The Jewish kingdom, which the Romans had created 
in favour of Herod the Great, was of short duration ; 
expiring on his death, by his division of his territories, 
and by the dominions of Archelaus, (which comprised 
Samaria, Judaea, and Idumaea,) being reduced to a 
Roman province, annexed to Syria, and governed by the 
Roman procurators. These officers not only had the 
charge of collecting the imperial revenues, but also had 
the power of life and death in capital causes : and on 
account of their high dignity they are sometimes called 
Govemors. Though the Jews did not enjoy the power 
of life and death, yet they continued to possess a large 
share of civil and religious liberty ; and lived pretty much 
after their own laws. Three of these procurators are 
mentioned in the New Testament, viz. Pilate, Felix, 
and Festus. 

t 1. Pontius Pilate was sent to govern Judaea, a.d. 26. 
or 27. He was a cruel and unjust governor; and, dread- 
ing the extreme jealousy and suspicion of Tiberius, he 
delivered up the Redeemer to be crucified, contrary to 
the conviction of his better judgnzent, and in the vain 
hope of conciliating the Jews whom he had oppressed. 
After he had held his office for ten years, having caused 
a number of innocent Samaritans to be put to death, 
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that injured people sent an embassy to VitelJius, pro- 
consul of Syria ; by whom he was ordered to Rome, to 
give an account of his nial-adoiinistrution to the emperor. 
But Tiberius being dead before he arrived there, his 
successor Caligula banished him to Gaul ; where he is 
said to have committed suicide, about the year of 
Christ 41. 

2. On the death of king Herod Agrippa, Judaea being 
again reduced to a.Roman province, the government of 
it was confided to Antonius Felix: he liberated that 
country from banditti and impostors (the ve/w/ viorihy 
deeds alluded to by Tertullus, Acts xxiv. 2.) ; but he was 
in other respects a cruel and avaricious governor, incon- 
tinent, intemperate, and unjust. So oppressive at length 
did his administration become, that the Jews accused 
him before Nero, and he with difficulty escaped condign 
punishment. His wife, Drusilla (mentioned Acts xxiv. 
24.)> was the sister of Agrippa junior, and had been 
niarr.^d to Azizus king of the Fmescncs: Felix, having 
fallen desperately hi love with her, persuaded her to 
abandon her legitimate husband and live with him. The 
knowledge of these circumstances materially illustrates 
Acts xxiv. 25., and shows with what singular propriety 
St. Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and a 
judgment to conic. On the resignation of Felix, the 
government of Judma was committed to 

3. Fortius Festus, before whom Paul defended him- 
self against the accusations of the Jews (Acts xxv.), and 
appealed from his tribunal to that of Caesar. Finding 
his province overrun with robbers and murderers, Festus 
strenuously exerted himself in suppressing their outrages. 
He died in Judaea about the year 62. 

The situation of the Jews under the two last-mentioned 
procurators was truly deplorable* Distracted by tumults, 
excited on various occasions, their country was overrun 
with robbers, that plundered all the villages whose in- 
habitants refused to listen to their persuasions to shake off 
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the Roman yoke. Justice sold to the highest bidder ; 
and even the sacred office of high priest was exposed to 
sale. Rut, of all the procurators, no one abused his 
power more than Gessius Florus, a cruel and sanguinary 
governor, and so extremely avaricious that he shared 
with the robbers in their booty, and allowed them to 
follow their nefarious practices with impunity. Hence 
considerable numbers of the wretched Jews, with their 
families, abandoned their native country; while those 
who remained, being driven to desperation, took up arms 
against the Romans, and thus commenced that war, 
which terminated in the destruction of Judaea, and the 
taking axmy of their name and nation. 


Chapter III, 

COURTS OP JUniCATURF, LFOAL VIIOCRKDINGS, CRIMINAL LAW, ASP 
PUNISHMENTS OF THE JEWS. 

Section I. — Jewish Courts of Judicature, and Legal Proceedings. 

In the early ages of the world, the Gate of the City was 
the seat of justice (Gen. xxiii. 10. Deut. xxi. 19. xxv. 
6f 7.)> which account, in the time of Moses, the judges 
appear to have been termed the Eldci's of the Gale. (Deut. 
xxii. 15. xxv. 7. Isa. xxix. 21.) 

On the settlement of the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan, Moses commanded them to appoint judges and 
officers in all their gates throughout their tribes. (Deut. xvi. 
18.) The Priests and Levites, who from their being de- 
voted to the study of the law were consequently best 
skilled in its various precepts, and old men, who were 
eminent for their age and virtue, administered justice to 
the people: in consequence of their age, the name of 
Elders became attached to them. Many instances of this 
kind occur in the New Testament : they were also called 
Rulers. (Luke xii. 58. where "uler is synonymous with 
judge,) 
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From these inferior tribunals, appeals lay to a higher 
court, in cases of importance. (Deut. xvii. 8 — 12.) 

But the highest and most eminent tribunal of the Jews, 
after their return from the Babylonish captivity, was the 
Sanhedrin or Great Council, so often mentioned in the 
New Testament. It consisted of seventy dr seventy-two 
members, under the chief presidency of the high priest, 
under whom was a vice-president, called the Father of 
the Council* Tlicse assessors comprised three descrip- 
tions of persons, viz. 1. The who were partly 

such priests as had executed the Fontilicatc, and partly 
the princes or chiefs of the twenty-four courses or classes 
of priests, who enjoyed this honourable title ; — 2. The 
Elderst perhaps the princes of tribes or heads of families ; 
— and 3. The Scribes or men learned in the law. It does 
not appear that all the elders and scribes were members 
of this tribunal : most probably those only were assessors 
who were either elected to the office, or nominated to it 
by royal authority. 

Besides the Sanhedrin, the Talniudical writers assert 
that there were other smaller councils, each consisting of 
twenty-three persons, who heard and determined petty 
causes ; two of these were at Jerusalem, and one in every 
city containing one hundred and twenty inhabitants. Jo- 
sephus is silent concerning these tribunals, but they cer- 
tainly appear to have existed in the time of Jesus Christ ; 
who, by images taken from these two courts, in a very 
striking manner represents the different degrees of future 
punishments, to which the impenitcntly wicked will be 
doomed according to the respective heinousness of their 
crimes. See Matt. v. 22. 

These various tribunals had their inferior ministers or 
officers, who are alluded to in Matt. v. 25. 

It appears from Jer. xxi, 12. that causes were heard, 
and judgment was executed in the morning ; and at first 
every one pleaded his own cause (1 Kings iii. 16 — 28.); 
though in succeeding ages the Jews seem to have had 
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advocates, for TcrtulJus was retained against St. Paul. 
(Acts xxiv. 1, 2.) 

On the day appointed for hearing the cause, the parties 
appeared before the judges ; who, in criminal cases, ex- 
horted the culprit to confess his crime. (.Tosh. vii. 19.) 
In matters of life and death, the evidence of two or three 
credible witnesses was indispensable. (Numb. xxxv. 30. 
Dcut. xvii. 6. 7. xix. 15.) All perjury was most severely 
prohibited. (Exod. xx. 16. xxiii. 1 — 3.) Recourse was, 
in certain cases, had to the sacred lot, called Urim and 
Thummin, in order to discover the guilty party, (Josh, 
vii. 11? — 18. 1 Sam. xiv. 37 — 4*5.) 

Sentences were only pronounced in the daytime, as 
appears from Luke xxii. 66. Where persons had. ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to the populace, it was usual 
(and the same practice -still obtains in the East) for them 
to demand prompt justice on the supposed delinquents. 
This circumstance illustrates Acts xxii. 28—36. As soon 
as sentence of condemnation was pronounced against a 
person, he was immediately dragged from the court to 
the place of execution. Thus our Lord was instantly 
hurried from the presence of Pilate to Calvary : a similar 
instance of prompt execution occurred in the case of 
Achan ; and the same practice obtains to this day, both 
in Turkey and Persia. So zealous were the Jews for the 
observance of their law, that they were not ashamed 
themselves to be the executioners of it, and to punish 
criminals with their own hands. In stoning persons, the 
witnesses threw the first stones, agreeably to the enact- 
ment of Moses. (Deut. xvii. 7*) Thus the witnesses 
against the protomartyr Stephen, after laying down their 
clothes at the feet of Saul, stoned him (Acts vii. 58» 59.) : 
and to this custom there is an allusion in John viii. 7* As 
there were no public executioners in the more antient 
periods of the Jewish history, it was not unusual for per< 
sons of distinguished rank themselves to put the sentence 
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in execution upon offenders. See an instance in 1 Sam. 
XV. 33. 

Hut in whatever manner the criminal was put to death, 
according to the Talmudical writers, the Jews always 
gave him some wine with incense in it, in order to stu|)ify 
and intoxicate him. This custom is said to have origin- 
ated in the precept recorded in Prov. xxxi. 6., which 
sufficiently explains the reason why wine mingled with 
myrrh was offered to Jesus Christ when on the cross. 
(Mark xv. 23.) 


Section TI. — Homan Jnilicature, Maniur of Trial, and Treatment 
of PrisoiuTs. — Other 'L'ribjnnls montioned in llic New Testament. 

I. Wherever the Romans extended their power, they 
also carried their laws ; and though, as we have already 
seen, they allowed their conquered subjects to enjo}^ the 
free performance of their religious worship, as well as the 
exercise of some inferior courts of judicature, yet in all 
cases oi a capital nature the tribunal of the Roman pre- 
fect or president was the last resort. Without his permis- 
sion no person could be put to death, at least in Judu}a. 

The Roman law forbad any one, especially Roman 
'citizens, to be scourged or condemned, unheard and 
w* Jiout a trial. To this St. Paul alludes in Acts xxii. 25. 
Neither could a Roman citizen be legally bound, in order 
to be examined by scourging, or by any other mode of 
torture, for the purpose of obtaining a confession. When, 
therefore, the tribune, Lysias, not knowing that the 
apostle enjoyed the citizenship of Rome, had commanded 
that he should be bound and examined with thongs, and 
was subsequently informed that lie was a citizen, the 
sacred historian relates that he was cifraid^ after he knew 
that he was a Roman, and because he had bound him, 
(Acts xxii. 29.) Further, Roman citizens had the privi- 
lege of appeajing to the imperial tribunal ; and this pri- 
vilege the same apostle exercised. (Acts xxv.9— 12.) 
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The Roman method of fettering and confining crimi« 
nals was singular. One end of a chain, that was of com- 
modious length, was fixed about the right arm of the pri- 
soner, and the other end was fastened to the left arm of 
a soldier. Thus a soldier was coupled to the prisoner, 
and every where attended and guarded him. This man- 
ner of confinement is frequently mentioned, and there are 
many beautiful allusions to it in the Roman writers. Thus 
was St. Paul confined. Fettered in this manner, ho de- 
livered his apology before Festus, king Agrippa, and 
Bernice.” (Acts xxvi. 29.) 

Sometimes the prisoner was fastened to two soldiers, 
one on each side, wearing a chain both on his right and 
left hand. St. Paul at first was thus confined. When 
the tribune received him from the bands of the Jews, he 
commanded him to be bound with two chains. (Acts 
xxi. 36.) In this manner was Peter fettered and con- 
fined by Herod Agrippa. The same night Peter tvas 
sleeping betvoeen ttm soldiersy hound xjoilh ttuo chains^ (Acts 
xii. 6.) If these soldiers, appointed to guard criminals, 
and to whom they were chained, suffered the prisoner to 
escape, they were punished with death (Acts xii. 19.) ; 
and the same punishment appears to have awaited gaolers, 
who permitted their prisoners to escape. (Acts xvi. 27.) 

II. As the Romans allowed the inhabitants of con- 
quered countries'to retain their local tribunals, we find 
incidental mention made in the New Testament of pro- 
vincial courts of justice. Two of these are of sufficient 
importance to claim a distinct notice in this place ; viz. 

I. The senate and court of Areopagus^ at Athens, took 
cognizance, among other things, of matters of religion, the 
consecration of new gods, the erection of temples and 
altars, and the introduction of new ceremonies into divine 
worship. On this account. Saint Paul was brought be- 
fore the tribunal of the Areopagus, as a setter forth (f 
strange gods^ because he preached unto tjie Athenians 
Jesus and (Anastasu\ or the Resurrection. (Acts 
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xvii. 19.) Its sittings were held on the A^eioq 
(Areios Pagos, or Hill of Mars, whence its name was 
derived,) which is situated in the midst of the city of 
Athens. 

2. The Assembly mentioned in Acts xix. 39. is, most 
probably, that belonging to the district of Ephesus, Asia 
Minor being divided into several districts, each of which 
had its appropriate legal assembly. The rpa/x]i*aT«u?, or 
chief officer at Ephesus, says, that if Demetrius liad any 
claim of property to make, there were civil courts in 
which he might sue : if he had crimes to object to any 
person, the proconsul was there, to take cognizance of 
the charge : b it, if he had any complaint of a political 
nature to prefc\ or had any thing to say which might 
redound to the honour of their goddess, there was the 
usual legal assembly of the district belonging to Ephesus 
in which it ought to be proposed. The regular periods 
of such assemblies, it appears, were three or four times 
a month ; although they were convoked extraordinarily 
for the despatch of any pressing business. 


Section 111. On the Criminal Law of the Jews. 

I. Crimes against God. — The government of the 
Israelites being a Theocracy^ that is, one in which the 
supreme legislative power was vested in the Almighty, 
who was regarded as their king, it was to be expected 
that, in a state confessedly religious, crimes against the 
Supreme Majesty of Jehovah should occupy a primary 
place in the statutes given by Moses to that people. 
Accordingly, 

1. Idolatry^ that is, the worship of other gods, in the 
Mosaic law occupies the first place in the list of crimes. 
An Israelite therefore was guilty of idolatry. 

(1.) When he actually worshipped other gods besides 
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Jehovah, the only true God. This crime is prohibited 
in Exod. xx. 3. 

(2.) Dij xvorshipping images^ whether of the true God 
under a visible form, to which the Israelites were but too 
prone (Exod. xxxii. 4,5. Judg. vi. 25— 33. viii.21'— 27. 
xvii. S. xviii.i — 6. 14^ — 17.30,31. iKingsxii. 26 — 31.), 
or of the images of the gods of the Gentiles, of which 
we have so many instances in the sacred history. All 
image^tvorship whatever is expressly forbidden in Exod. 
XX. 4',5. ; and a curse is denounced against it in Deut. 
xxvii. 15. 

(3.) Rif prostration hefore^ or adoration of^ such images, 
or of any thing else revered as a god, such as the sun, 
moon, and stars. (Exod.xx. 5. xxxiv. l l^. Deut. iv. 19.) 
This prostration consisted in falling down on the knees, 
and at the same time touching the ground with the fore- 
head. 

(4.) By having altars or groves dedicated to idols, or 
images thereof; all whicli llie Mosaic law required to be 
utterly destroyed (Exod. xxxiv. 13. Deut. vii. 5. xii. 13.) ; 
and the Israelites were prohibited, by Deut. vii. 25, 26., 
from keeping, or even bringing into their houses, the 
gold and silver that had been upon any image, lest it slioidd 
2'irove a snare, and load them astray. 

(5.) By offering sac? (fees to idols, which is forbidden in 
Levit.xvii. 1 — 7., especially human victinjs, which is pro- 
hibited in Levit.xviii. 21. Deut. xii. 30. and xviii. 10. 

(6.) By eating of (fferings to idols, made by other jico- 
ple, who invited them to tlieir olFering-feasts. Though 
no special law was enacted against thus attending the 
festivals of their gods, it is evidently presupposed as un- 
lawful in Exod. xxxiv. 15. 

Idolatry was punished by stoning the guilty individual. 
When a whole city became guilty ofido’atry, it was con- 
sidered in a state of rebellion against the government, 
and w’as treated according to the laws of war. Its in- 
habitants, and all their, cattle, were put to death ; no spoil 
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was made, but every thing which it contained was burnt, 
together with the city itself ; nor was it ever allowed to 
be rebuilt. (Deut. xiii. 13 — 19.) This law does not appear 
to have been particularly enforced : the Israelites (from 
their pronencss to adopt the then almost universally pre- 
valent polytheism) in most cases overlooked the crime of 
a city that became notoriously idolatrous ; whence it 
happened, that idolatry was not confined to any one city, 
but soon overspread the whole nation. In this case, when 
the peojile, as a people^ brought guilt upon themselves by 
their idolatry, God reserved to himself the infliction of 
the punishments denounced against that national crime.; 
which consisted in wars, famines, and other national judg- 
ments. (Lev. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. x5cix. xxxii.) Tor the 
crime of seducing others to the n orship of strange gods, 
the appointed punishment was stoning to death. (Deut. 
xiii. 2 — 12.) In order to prevent the barbarous immo- 
lation of infants, Moses denounced the punishment of 
stoning upon those who offered human sacrifices : which 
the bystanders might instantly execute upon the de- 
linquent when caught in the act, without any judicial in- 
quiry whatever. (Levit. xx. 2 ) 

2. God being both the sovereign and the legislator of 
the Israelites, Blasphemy (that is, the speaking injuriously 
of his name, his attributes, his government, and his reve- 
lation,) was not only a crime against Him, but also against 
the state ; it was therefore punished capitally by stoning. 
(Lev. xxiv. 10 — 14.) 

3. It appears from Deut. xviii. 20 — 22. that a False 
Prophet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 

4. Divination, or the conjecturing of future events from 
things supposed to presage them, is expressly prohibited 
in Levit. xix. 26. 31. xx.6.23. 27- and Deut. xviii. 9 — 12. 
The punishment of the party consulting a diviner was 
reserved to God himself (Levit. xx. 6.) ; but the diviner 
himself was to be stoned. (Levit. xx. 27*) 

5. Perjury is, by the Mosaic law, most peremptorily 

N 
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prollibitcd as a most heinous sin against God, to whom 
the punishment of it is left. 

II. Crimes against Parents and Magistrates con- 
stitute an important article of the criminal law of the 
Hebrews. 

1. In the form of government among that people, 
we recognise much of the patriarchal spirit ; in conse- 
quence of which fathers enjoyed great rights over their 
fartiilies. The atrshig of parents, — that is, not only 
the imprecation of evil on them, but probably also all 
rude and reproachftd language towards them, — was pu- 
njshcd with death (Exod. xxi. 17- Levit. xx. 9.) ; as 
likewise was the atrikiug of them. (Exod. xxi. 1^.) An 
example of the crime of cursing a parent, which is fully 
in point, is given by Jesus Christ in Matt. xv. 4 — 6., or 
Mark vii. 9 — 12. lloth these crimes are included in *;he 
case of the stubborn, rebellious, and drunkard son ; whom 
his parents were unable to keep in order, and who, when 
intoxicated, endangered the lives of others. Such an 
irreclaimable offender was to be punished with stoning, 
(Deut. xxi. 18— 21.) Severe as this law may we 
have no instance recorded of its being carried into 
effect ; but it must have had a most salutary operation in 
the prevention of such crimes. 

2. Civil government being an ordinance of God, pro- 
vision is made in all well-regulated states for respecting 
the persons of magistrates. AH reproachful words or 
curses, uttered against persons invested with authority, 
are prohibited in Exod. xxii. 28. No punishment, how- 
ever, is specified ; probably it was left to the discretion 
of the judge, and was different according to the rank of 
the magistrate, and the extent of the crime. 

III. The Crimes or Offences against Property, 
mentioned by Moses, are theft, man-stealing, and the 
denial of any thing taken in trust, or found. 

1. On ti!e crime of Thefts Moses imposed the punish- 
ment of dbuble (and in certain cases still higher) resti- 
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tution ; and if the thief were unable to inftke it, he was 
ordered to be sold for a slave, and payment was to be 
made to the injured party out of the purchase-money. 
(Exod. xxii. 1. 3.) The same practice obtains, according 
to Chardin, among the Persians. If, however, a thief — 
after having denied, even upon oath, any theft with which 
he was charged — had the honesty or conscience to 
retract his perjury, and to confess his guilt, instead of 
double restitution, he had only to repay the amount 
stolen, and on^Jifth more. (Levit. vi. 2.5.) In case of 
debt, also, the creditor might seize the debtor’s person 
and sell him, together with his wife and cliildren, if he 
had any. This is inferred from the words of the statute, 
in Levit. xxv. 39. There is an allusion to this custom 
in Job xxi\. 0.; and a case in point is related in 2 Kings 
iv. 1. This practice also obtained among the Jews in 
the days of Nehemiah (v. 1 — 5.), and Jesus Christ refers 
to it in Ma^^ xviii. 25. 

2. Man-stealings that is, the seizing or stealing of the 
person of a free-born Israelite, was absolutely and irre- 
missibly punished with death. ( Exod. xxi. 16. Dcut. 
xxiv. 7.) 

3. Where a person was judicially convicted of having 
denied any thing committed to his trusty or found by him, 
his punishment, as in the case of thell, was double res- 
titution. If the person accused of this crime had sworn 
himself guiltless, and afterwards, from the impulse of his 
conscience, acknowledged the commission of perjury, he 
had only one-fifth beyond the value of the article denied 
to refund to its owner. (Levit. vi. 5.) 

IV. Among the Crimes which may be committed 

AGAINST THE PERSON, 

1. Murder claims the first place. As this is a crime 
of the most heinous nature, Moses has described four 
accessary circumstances or marks, by which to distin- 
guish it from simple homicide or manslaughter, viz. (1.) 
When it proceeds from hatred or enmity. (Numb. xxxv. 

' w 9 
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20,21. Deut. xix. 11.) — (2.) When it proceeds from 
thirst of blood, or a desire to satiate revenge with the 
blood of another. (Numb. xxxv. 20.) — (3.) When it is 
committed premeditatedly and deceitfully. (Exod. xxi. 
14?.) — (4?.) When a man lies in wait for another, falls 
upon him, and slays him. (Dcut.xix.il.) — The pu- 
nishment of murder was death without all power of 
redemption. 

2. Homicide or Manslaughter is discriminated by the 
following adjuncts or circumstances : — (1.) That it takes 
place toithoul hatred or enmity. (Numb. xxxv. 22. Deut. 
xix. 4* — 6.) — (2.) Without thirst for revenge. (Exod. 
xxi. 13. Numb. xxxv. 22.) — (3.) When it happens by 
mistake. (Numb. xxxv. 11. 15.) — (4.) By accident^ or 
(as it is termed in the English law) chance-medley. (Deut. 
xix. 5.) The punishment of homicide was confinement 
to a city of refuge. 

3. For other corporal injuries of various kinds, different 
statutes were made, which show the wisdom and hu- 
manity of the Mosaic laws. See Exod. xxi. 18, 19. 
22 — 27., and Levit. xxiv. 19 — 22. 

4. Adultery and another crime not to be named, were 
both punished with death. (Levit. xx. 10. xviii. 22, 23. 
and XX. 13. 15, 16.) 

V. Crimes of Malice were punished with equal 
justice and severity. 

Malicious informers were odious in the eye of the law 
(Levit. xix. 16 — 18.); and the publication of false re- 
ports, affecting the characters of others, is expressly 
prohibited in Exod. xxiii. ]. ; as also is all manner of 
false witness, even though it were to favour a poor man. 
But where a person was convicted of having borne false 
testimony against an innocent man, he suffered the very 
same punishment which attended the crime of which he 
accused his innocent brother. (Deut. xix. 16 — 21.) 
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Section IV. — On the runishmcnts mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The Punishments, mentioned in the Sacred Writings, 
are usually divided into two classes, — non~capitaly and 
capital, 

I. The non-capital or inferior punishments were as 
follow : — 

1. Scourging: this was the most common corporal 
punishment under the Mosaic law. It is frequently men- 
tioned both in the Old and New Testaments ; and in 
order that the legal number of forty stripes might not be 
exceeded, it was inflicted with a scourge consisting of 
three lashes, so that the party received only thirteen 
blows, or forty stripes save one. 

2. lletalirAion (Exod. xxi. 24.) or returning like for 
like, was the punishment of corporal injuries to another. 
It is expressly forbidden by Jesus Christ in Matt. v. 
38, 31). 

3. llcslilution of things stolen, and for various other 
injuries done to the property of another person. (Exod. 
xxi. 32, 33, 3t. 36. xxii. 6. Levit. xxiv. 18.) 

4. Compensation to an injured party, to induce him 
to depart from his suit, was permitted, at least in one 
case (Exod. xxi. 30.), but was forbidden in the case of 
murder and homicide. (Numb. xxxv. 31,32.) 

5. Sin and Trespass Offerings were also in the nature 
of punishments : the various cases for which they were to- 
be made, are specified in Levit. iv. 2. v. 1. 4 — 7. 14, 1.5. 
vi. 1 — 7. and xix. 22. 

6. Imprisonment j though not enjoined by Moses, was 
practised both during the Jewish monarchy and in the 
time of Christ. In Gen.xli. 14. Jer. xxxviii. G. Zech. ix. 
and Actsv. 18. there are allusions to inner prisons or 
dungeons, where the persons confined were very harshly 
treated ; especially as the antient gaolers (like those in 
the East to this day) had a discretionary power to treat 
the prisoners just as they pleased. To this painful situ- 

N 3 
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ation of prisoners, there are allusions in Psal. Ixxix. 11. 
and Jer. xxxvii. 1 6 — 20, 

7. Banishment was not introduced among the Jews until 
after the captivity. It also existed among the Romans. 
St. John was banished to the isle of Patmos. (Rev. i. 9.) 

8. In the East, anticntly, as well as in modern times, 
prisoners were deprived of their ei/es. Sec instances in 
Judg. xvi. 21. and 2 Kings xxv. 7. 

9. Plucking ^hc hair, with great violence, was both 
a painful and ignominious punishment. It is alluded to 
in Neh.xiii. 2.5. 

10. Excommunication, or exclusion from sacred worship, 
was a civil as well as an ecclesiastical punishment, which 
varied in the degrees of its severity. The first (called 
Nidiii) was simply casting out of the synagogue (John ix. 
22. xvi. 2., &c.), and was in force for thirty days, which 
might be shortened. In the second, termed Cherem (or 
anathema), the excommunicated party was delivered over 
to Satan, and devoted by a solemn curse. To this St. 
Paul alludes in 1 Cor. v. 5. and Rom. ix, 2. The third 
degree was called Sham-Atha, or Maran-Atha, (i.e. the 
Lord cometh, or may the Lord come) ; and intimated that 
the party had nothing more to expect but the terrible 
day of judgment. The elFects of excommunication were 
dreadful : the individuals against whom it was fulminated 
were debarred of all social intercourse, and the privilege 
of divine worship, and were subjected to various civil 
disabilities. 

11. Eleven different sorts of Capital Punishments 
are mentioned in the Scriptures, viz. 

1. Slaying xvilh the sword, which appears to have been 
inflicted in any way in which the executioner thought 
proper. This was the punishment of murder ; but in the 
case of homicide, if the next of kin (called Gotl, or the 
Blood-avenger,) overtook and slew the unintentional man- 
slayer before he reached an asylum, he was not con- 
sidered to be guilty of blood. The man-slayer was 
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therefore enjoined to flee to one of the six cities of refuge, 
which if he reached lie was immediately protected ; and 
an inquiry was instituted whether he hviHi' deliberately or 
accidentally caused his neighbour’s death. In the former 
case he was judicially delivered to the goel, who might 
put him to death in any way that he chose : in the latter, 
the homicide continued to reside in the place of refuge 
until the high priest’s death : yet, if the goel found him 
without the city or its suburbs, he might slay him without 
being guilty of blood. (Numb. xxxv. 26, 27-) There is 
a beautiful allusion to the goel in Ileb. vi. 17, 18. 

2. Stoning was denounced against idolaters, blas- 
phemers, Sabbath-breakers, and other criminals men- 
tioned in Levit. XX.2. 27. xxiv. I f. Dcut. xiii. 10. xvii.5. 
xxi. 21. and xxii. 21.24^. The witnesses threw the first 
stones, and the rest of the people followed. The frequent 
taking up of stones by the Jews against our Saviour men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and also the stoning of 
Stephen (Acts vii. 59.), and of Paul (Acts xiv. 19.), have 
been referred, erroneously, to this punishment : it be • 
longed to what was, in the later time of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, called the rebels beating. It was often fatal, 
and was inflicted by the populace on those who had 
either transgressed, or were supposed to have trans- 
gressed, any prohibition of the scribes. 

5. Burning alive was the punishment denounced against 
certain criminals, mentioned in Levit. xx. 14-. and x}(i. 9. 
It is also mentioned in Gen. xxxviii. 24-. Jer. xxix. 22. 
and Dan. iii. 6. 

The preceding are the only capital punishments de- 
nounced in the Mosaic law : in subsequent times others 
were introduced among the Jews, as their intercourse 
increased with foreign nations ; viz. 

4. Beheading, It is mentioned in Gen. xl. 19. Matt, 
xiv. 8 — 12. and Mark vi. 27- 

5. Precipitation, or casting headlong from a window, 
though rarely used, yet was practised on certain occa- 
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sions. See instances in 2 Kings ix. 30 — 33. and 2 Chron. 
XXV. 12. 

f). Drowning is alluded to in Matt, xviii. 6., but we 
have no proof that it was practised by the Jews. 

7. Bruising or Pounding in a mortar is alluded to in 
Prov. xxvii. 22. It is stili in use among the Turks. 

8. Dichotomij or cniling asunder was a punishment in- 
dicted in the countries contiguous to Judaea, (see Dan.ii. 
5. and iii. 29.) as it still is in Ilarbary and Persia. 

9f Beating to death was in use among the Greeks : it 
was practised by Antiochus towards the Jews (2 Macc.vi. 
19.28. 30.), and is referred to by St. Paul in Hcb. xi. 35. 
(Gr. in our version rendered tortured.) 

10. Exposing to xvild Beasts was a punishment among 
the Medes and Persians (Dan. vi. 7. 12. 16 — 34*.) : from 
them it passed to the RomanS) wlio either cast slaves and 
vile persons to wild beasts to be devoured by them, or 
sent armed men into the theatre to fight with the animals. 
If they conquered, they had their lives and liberty ; but 
if not, they fell a prey to the beasti*. To this latter usage 
St. Paul refers in 2 Tim. iv. 17. and 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

11. Crucfl'IXIon was a punishment, which the antients 
indicted only upon the most notorious criminals and ma- 
lefactors ; and it included every idea and circumstance 
of lingering torture, odium, disgrace, and public scandal. 
Hence St. Paul takes occasion to magnify the exceeding 
great love of our Redeemer, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us^ and, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame and ignominy 
attached to it. (Rom. v. 8. Ileb. xii. 2.) In this punish- 
ment, the cross was made of two beams, either crossing 
at the top at right angles, or in the middle of their length 
like an X. Our Lord appears to have been crucified on 
a cross of the former kind. The horror of crucifixion 
will be evident, when it is considered that the person was 
permitted to hang (the whole weight of his body being 
borne up by his nailed hands and feet, and by the pro- 
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jecting piece in the middle of the cross,) until he pe- 
rished through agony and want of food. There are in- 
stances of crucified persons living in this exquisite tor- 
ture several days. The rights of sepulture were denied 
them. Their dead bodies were generally left on the 
crosses on which they were first suspended, and became 
a prey to every ravenous beast and carnivorous bird. 
This mode of executing criminals obtained among various 
antient nations, especially among tlie Romans, by whom 
it was inflicted chiefly on vile, worthless, and incorrigible 
slaves. In reference to this, the apostle, describing the 
condescension of Jesus, and his submission to this most 
opprobrious death, represents him as taking upon him the 
form of a servant (Phil. ii. 7, 8.), and becoming obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross. All the circum- 
stances attending the crucifixion of .Icsus Christ, as re- 
lated in the four gospels, agree with the accounts given 
of this punishment by Greek and Roman authors,’'^ 


Chapter IV. 

JEWISH AND ROMAN MODES OF COMFUTINU TIME, MENTIONED IN THE 
SCRIFTUAKS. 

A KNOWLEDGE of thc different divisions of time men- 
tioned in thc Scriptures will elucidate the meaning of a 
multitude of passages with regard to seasons, circum- 
stances, and ceremonies. 

I. The Hebrews computed their Da'xs from evening to 
evening, according to the command of Moses. (Lev. 
xxiii. 32.) 

The Romans had two different computations of their 
days, and two denominations for them. The one they 

* For a full detail of these circumstances, which do not admit of 
abridgment, see the author*s larger Introduction, vol. iii. pp. 157 — 166. 
Sixth edition. 
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called the civile the other the natural day: the first was 
the same as ours ; the second, which was the vulgar 
computation, began at six in the morning, and ended at 
six in the evening. The civil day of the Jews varied in 
length according to the seasons of the year. This 
portion of time was, at first, divided into Jour parts 
(Neh.ix.f3.); which, though varying in length accord- 
ing to the seasons, could nevertheless be easily discerned 
from the position or appearance of the sun in the horizon. 
Afterwards, the civil day was divided into twelve hours, 
which were measured cither from the position of the sun, 
or from dials constructed for that purpose. 

II. These IIouiis were ccpial to each other, but 
unequal with respect to the difterent seasons of the year; 
thus the twelve hours of the longest day in summer 
were much longer than those of tlic shortest day in 
winter. The Jews computed their hours of the civil 
day from six in the morning till six in the evening ; 
thus their first hour corresponded with our seven o’clock ; 
their second to our eight ; their third to our nine, &c. 

The night was originally divided into three parts or 
Watches (Psal. Ixiii. 6. xc. 4. Lam. ii. 19. Judg. vii. 19# 
Exod.xiv, 24 ), which probably were of unequal length. 
In the time of Jesus Christ, it was divided into four 
watches, a fourth watch having been introduced among 
the Jews from the Romans. The hour is frequently 
used with great latitude in the Scriptures, and some- 
times implies the space of time occupied by a whole 
watch. (Matt. XXV. 13. xxvi. 40# Mark xiv. 37. Luke 
xxii. 59. Rev. iii. 3.) 

The Jews reckoned two evenings : the former began 
at the ninth hour of the natural day, or three o’clock in 
the afternoon ; and the latter at the eleventh hour. Thus 
the paschal lamb was required to be sacrified betvoeen 
the evenings, (Exod. xii. 6. Lev. xxiii. 4.) 

III. Seven nights and days constitute a Week; six 
of these were appropriated to labour and the ordinary 
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purposes of life, and the seventh day or Sabbath was ap- 
pointed by God to be observed as a day of rest. Besides 
weeks of days, the Jews had uoeeks of seven years (the 
seventh of which was called the sabbatical ycar)^ and 
weeks of seven times seven years, or of forty-nine years, 
which were reckoned from one jubilee to another. The 
fiftieth or jubilee year was celebrated with singular festi- 
vity and solemnity. 

IV. The Hebrews had their Montjis, which, like those 
of all other ancient nations, were lunar ones, being mea- 
sured by the revolutions of the moon, and consisting 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty da 3 S. While the 
Jews continued in the land of Canaan, the commence- 
ment of their months and years was not settled by any 
asfron.imical rules or calculations, but by the pfiasis or 
actual apnearance of the moon. As soon as they saw the 
moon, they began the month ; but since their dispersion 
throughout all nations, they have had recourse to astro- 
nomical calculations and cycles, in order to fix the be- 
ginning of their months and years. 

Originally, the Jews had no particular names for their 
months, but called them the first, second, &c. In Exod. 
xiii. 4. the Jlrst month is termed Abib ; *in 1 Kings vi. 1. 
the second is named Zif ; in 1 Kings viii. 2. the seventh is 
named Ethanim ; and the eighthy Bui, in 1 Kings vi. 38. : 
but concerning the origin of these appellations critics arc 
by no means agreed. On their return from the Babylon- 
ish captivity, they introduced the names which they had 
found among the Chaldeans and Persians, and some of 
which are mentioned in the sacred writings. 

V. The Jews had four sorts of years ; one for plants^ 
so called, because they paid tithe-fruits of the trees 
which budded at that time ; another for beasts^ in which 
they paid tithes of the beasts that fell within the year ; a 
third for sacred purposes; and the fourth was civiU and 
common to all the inhabitants of Palestine. The two 
last, as* being most known, require briefly to be noticed. 

N 6 
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1. The Ecclesiastical or Sacred Year began in March, 
or on the first day of the month Nisan, because at that 
time they departed out of Egypt. From that month they 
computed their feasts, and the prophets also occasionally 
dated their oracles and visions. (See Zech. vii. 1.) The 
following table presents the months of the Jewish eccle- 
siastical year, compared with our months : 


2 . 

ij. 

4. 

/). 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Nisan or Abib “j 

fNeli. ii. I. I aii'»\vcring to part of March and April. 

Estli. iii. 7.) J 

Jyar or Zif - - April and May. 

Sivan(Esth. viii. 9.) - May and June. 

Tliamniuz - - June and July. 

All - - - July and August. 

Elul (Nell. vi. 15.) - August and September. 

Tisri - - - September and October. 

IVIarchcsvan - - October and November. 


Kisleu or Cbisleu - - 1 

(Zech. vii. 1. Nch. i. .)J 
Thebet 

Sebat (Zech. i. 7.) 

Ailar (Ezr. vi. 15. Esth. ii. 7.) 


- November and December. 

December and January. 

- January and February. 

- February and March. 


2. The Civil Year commenced on the fifteenth of our 
September, because it was an old tradition that the 
world was created at that time. From this year the Jews 
computed their jubilees, dated all contracts, and noted 
the birth of children, and the reigns of kings. The an- 
nexed table exhibits the months of the Jewish civil year 
with the corresponding months of our computation : 

1 . Tisri - corresponds with part of September and October. 

2. Marchesvan - - - October and November. 

3. Cliislcu or Kisleu - - November and December. 

4. Thebet - . . - December and January. 

5. Sebat .... January and February. 

6. Adar . ^ • February and March. 

7. Nisan or Abib ... March and April. 

8. Jyar or Zif ... April and May. 

9. Sivan . , • , May and June. 

10. Thammuz ... June and July. 

11. Ab ..... July and August. 

1 2. Elul .... August and September. 
Some of the preceding names are still in use in Persia. 

As the Jewish years, being regulated by the phases or 
appearances of the moon, were lunar years, consisting of 
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354} days and eight hours, it became necessary to accom- 
modate them to solar years, in order that their months, 
and consequently their festivals, might always fall at the 
same season. For this purpose, the Jews added a whole 
month to the year, as often as it was necessary ; which 
occurred commonly once in three years, and sometimes 
once in two years. This intercalary month was added at 
the end of the ecclesiastical year after the month Adar, 
and was therefore called Ve-Adar or the second Adar. 

VI. In common with other nations, the Jews reckoned 
any part of a period of time for the whole, as in Exod. 
xvi. 35. Thus, a part of the day is used for the whole, 
and part of a year for an entire year. An attention to 
this circumstance will explain several apparent contra- 
dictions in the sacred writings ; particularly the account 
of our Lord’s resurrection, in Matt, xxvii. 63. and Mark 
viii. 31. three days after y with that of his resurrection on 
the third daij, according to Matt. xvi. 21. and Luke ix, 22. 

Besides the computation of years, the Hebrews first, 
and the Jews afterwards, were accustomed to reckon 
their time from some remarkable aeras or epochas ; as, 
1. The Lives of the Patriarchs or other illustrious per- 
sons (Gen. vii. 1. viii. 13.); — 2. From their Departure 
out of Egypty and the first institution of their* polity 
(Exod. xix. 1. xl. 17. Numb. i. 1. ix. 1. xxxiii. 38. 
1 Kings vi. 1.); — 3. Afterwards, from the Building of 
the Temple (1 Kings ix. 10. 2 Chron. viii. 1.), and from 
the reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel; — 4*. Then from 
the commencement of the Babylonian captivity, (Ezek. 
i. 1. xxxiii. 21. xl. 1.) In process of time they adopted, 
and for 1000 years employed, 5, The aera of the Seleu- 
cidac, which in the books of Maccabees is called the sera 
of the Greeks; in later times (1 Macc. xiii. 42. xiv. 27.) 
they computed according to the years of the Maccabean 
princes ; and since the compilation of their Talmud, they 
have reckoned their years from the foundation of the 
world. 
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Chapter V. 

ox THE TRIBUTES AND TAXES MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES.— 
TREATIES AND CONTRACTS HOW MADE. 

I. Of Tributes and Taxes. 

On their first departure out of Egypt, the Israelites 
contributed upon any extraordinary occasion, according 
to their several ability : after the erection of the taber- 
nacle, half a shekel was paid by every male of twenty 
years and upwards (Exod. xxx. IS, 14*.), when the census 
or sum the people was taken. On their return from the 
Babylonian captivity, an annual payment of the third part 
of a shekel was made towards the temple-worship and 
service (Neh. x. 32.) ; and in the time of our Saviour 
two drachmae wxrc paid by every Jew, whether he re- 
sided in Palestine or elsewhere; besides which, every 
one, who was so disposed, made voluntary offerings, ac- 
cording as he or she was able. (Mark xii. 4*1 — 44*.) 

To supply the Jews, who came to Jerusalem from all 
parts of the Roman Empire, to pay the half-shekel above 
mentioned, with the current coins, money-changers sta- 
tioned themselves at tables in the courts of the temple, 
and chiefly, it should seem, in the court of the Gentiles, 
for which they exacted a small fee. It was the tables on 
which these men trafficked for this unholy gain, which 
were overturned by Jesus Christ. l[Matt. xxi. 12.) 

While the Jews w’cre in the height of their prosperity, 
the Moabites and other neighbouring nations were tri- 
butary to their sovereigns. Afterwards, however, the Jews 
became tributaries to other nations. For a short time 
they w'ere freed from paying tribute under the Maccabean 
princes ; but after they were conquered *by the Romans, 
they were subjected to the payment of a capitation tax 
of a denarius, as well as various other burthens, which 
they paid with great reluctance. Tliis will account for 
their hatred of the Publicans or Tax-gatherers. In 
the provinces of the Roman empire, the tributes were 
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farmed by Roman knights, who had under them inferior 
officers. Some of these are called chiej' publicans (as 
Zaccheus), probably because they were receivers-general 
for large districts : others were receivers for some par- 
ticular post or place. Such was Matthew, who is simply 
termed a publican. 

II. Treaties and covenants, how made and ratified. 

A treaty is a covenant made with a view to the public 
welfare by the superior power. The Israelites were not 
prohibited (as some have erroneously imagined) from 
concluding treaties and alliances with the Heathens. 
The only treaties condemned by the prophets are those 
with the Egyptians and Assyrians, which were extremely 
prejudicial to the nation, by involving it continually in 
quarrels with sovereigns more powerful than the Jewish 
monarchs. 

Various solemnities were used in the conclusion of 
treaties; sometimes it was done by a simple junction of 
the hands. (Prov. xi. 21. Ezek. xvii. 18.) Sometimes, 
also, the covenant was ratified by erecting a heap of 
stones, to which a suitable name was given, referring to 
the subject-matter of the covenant (Gen. xxxi. 44 — 54.); 
that made between Abraham and the king of Gerar was 
ratified by the oath of both parties, by a present from 
Abraham to the latter of seven ewe-lambs, and by 
giving a name to the well which had given occasion to 
the transaction. (Gen. xxi. 22 — 32.) It was, moreover, 
customary to cut the victim (which was to be offered 
a sacrifice upon the occasion) into two parts, and so 
placing each half upon two different altars, to cause those 
who contracted the covenant to pass between both. 
(Gen. XV. 9, 10. 17. Jer. xxxiv. 18.) 

Sometimes the parties to the covenant were sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim. Thus Moses, after sprinkling 
part of the blood on the altar, to show that Jehovah was 
•a party to the covenant, sprinkled part of it on the 
Israelites, and said unto them, Behold the blood of the 
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covenant tvhich the Lord hath made voith you. (Exod. xxiv. 
6. 8.) To this transaction Saint Paul alludes in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 20.), and explains its evan- 
gelical meaning. 

HI. Of Contracts and bargains of sale. 

Among the Hebrews, and long before them among the 
Canaanites, the purchase of any thing of consequence 
was concluded, and the price paid, at the gate of the city, 
as the seat of judgment, before all who went out and 
came in. (Gen. xxiii. 10 — 20. Ruth iv. 1, 2.) In process 
of time, the joining or striking of hands was introduced 
as a ratification of a bargain and sale. This usage was 
not unknown in the days of Job (xvii. 3.) and Solomon 
often alludes to it. (See Prov.vi. 1. xi. 15. xvii. 18. 
XX. 16. xxii. 26. xxvii. 13.) The earliest vestige of 
written instruments, sealed and delivered for ratifying 
the disposal and transfer of property, occurs in Jcr. xxxii. 
10 — 12., where the prophet commanded Baruch to bury 
the deed of sale in an earthen vessel, in order to be pre- 
served for production at a future period, as evidence of 
the purchase. (H', 15.) No mention is expressly made 
of the manner in which deeds were antiently cancelled. 
Some expositors have imagined, that in Col. ii. 14<. Saint 
Paul refers to the cancelling of them by blotting or 
drawing a line across them, or by striking them through 
with a nail ; but we have no information whatever from 
antiquity to authorise such a conclusion. 


Chapter VI. 

LAWS RESPECTING STRANGERS, AGED, DEAF, BLIND, AND POOR PERSONS. 

I. Strangers are frequently mentioned in the laws 
of Moses, who specifies two different descriptions of 
them; viz. 1. Those who had no home, whether they 
were Israelites or foreigners ; and, 2. Those who were 
strangers generally, and who possessed no land or pro-« 
perty, though they might have purchased houses. In 
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behalf of both these classes, the Hebrew legislator or- 
dained the same rights and privileges (Lev. xxiv. 19—22. 
Numb. X. H. XV. 5.): and he enforced the duties of kind- 
ness and humanity towards them, by reminding the 
Israelites that they had once been strangers in Egypt. 
(Lev.xix. 33,34. Deut.x. 19. xxiii.7. xxiv. 18.) Strangers 
might be naturalised, or permitted to enter into the con- 
gregation of the Lord, by submitting to circumcision and 
renouncing idolatry. ( Deut. xxiii. 1 — 9.) After the third 
generation the Edomites and Egyptians might be thus 
naturalised ; but the Ammonites and Moabites, in con- 
sequence of their hostility to the Israelites while iiv the 
wilderness, were absolutely excluded from the right of 
citizenship. 

I I. In a monarchy or aristocracy, birth and office 
alone giv? rank ; but in a dcmocrUifjy, where all are on an 
equal footing, the right discharge of official duties, or 
the arrival of old age, are the only sources of rank. 
Hence the Mosaic statute in Lev. xix. 32. {before the 
hoarif head thou shalt stand tip, and shalt reverence the 
aged,) will be found suited to the republican circum- 
stances of the Israelites, as well as conformable to the 
nature and wishes of the human heart. Nor does Moses 
confine bis attention to the aged. He extends the pro- 
tection of a special statute to the deaf and the blind, 
in Lev. xix. 14., which prohibits the reviling the one or 
putting a stumbling-block in the way of the other. In 
Deut. xxvii. 18. a curse is denounced against him who 
misleads the blind. 

III. With regard to the Poor, various humane re- 
gulations were made. The rich were exhorted to assist 
a decayed Israelite with a loan, and not to refuse, even 
though the sabbatical year drew nigh (Deut. xv. 7 — 10.); 
and no pledge was to be detained for the loan of money 
that served for the preservation of his life or health 
Deut. xxiv. 12, 13.), or was necessary to enable him to 
procure bread for himself and family, as the upper and 
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nether mill-stones. During harvest, the owner of a 
held was prohibited from reaping the corn that grew in 
its corners, or the after-growth : and the scattered ears, 
or sheaves carelessly left on the ground, equally belonged 
to the poor. After a man had once shaken or beaten 
his olive trees, he was not permitted to gather the olives 
that still hung on them : so that the fruit, which did not 
ripen until after the season of gathering, belonged to the 
poor. Lev. xix. 9, 10. Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21. Ruth ii. 
2—19.) Further, whatever grew during the sabbatical 
year, in the fields, gardens, or vineyards, the poor might 
take at pleasure, having an equal right to it with the 
owners of the land. Another important privilege en- 
joyed by the poor was, what were called second tenths 
and second firstlings ; the regulations concerning which 
may be found in Dei^J. xii, 5 — 12. 17 — 19. xiv. 22 — 29. 
xvi. 10, 11. xxvi. 12, 13. 


Chapter VII. 

OF TUB MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE JEWS, AND OTHER NATIONS 
MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

I. Respecting the Military Discipline of the 
Jews, numerous particulars are incidentally dispersed 
through the Sacred Writings, for a Jidl account of which 
the reader is necessarily referred to the author’s larger 
work : from which the following leading circumstances 
are selected. 

The earliest wars, noticed in the sacred writings, ap- 
pear to have been nothing more than mere predatory 
excursions, like those of the modern Bedouin Arabs. 
The wars in which the Israelites were engaged, were of 
two kinds; either such as were expressly enjoined by 
divine command, or such as were voluntary and entered 
upon by the prince for revenging some national affronts, 
and for the honour of his sovereignty. After their de- 
parture from Egypt, the whole of the men, from twenty 
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years and upwards until the age of fifty (when they 
might demand their discharge if they chose), were liable 
to military service, the priests and Levites 'not excepted. 
(Numb.i. 3.22. 2 Sam.xxiii. 20. 1 Kings ii. 35.) Like 
the militia in some countries, they were always ready 
to assemble at the shortest notice. If the occasion were 
extremely urgent, aflecting their existence as a people, 
all were summoned to war ; but ordinarily, when there 
was no necessity for convoking the whole of their forces, 
a selection was made. This mode of choosing soldiers, 
to which there are numerous allusions in the Scriptures, 
accounts for the rapid formation of the vast armies, of 
wliich we read in the Old Testament. There were, how- 
ever, certain exemptions iivfavour of particular persons, 
which are specified in Dcut. xx. 5 — 8. and xxiv. 5. The 
officers, who were placed at thp head of the Hebrew 
forces, appear not to have differed materially from those 
whom we find in antient and modern armies. The most 
distingu* hed was the Captain of the Host (2 Kings iv. 
13.), who possessed great power and influence, sometimes 
indeed nearly equal to that of the sovereign, and who 
appears to have been of the same rank with him, who is 
now termed the commander in chief of an army. After 
the establishment of the monarchy, this officer, and also 
the captains of thousands, hundreds, &c., received their 
commissions from the sovereign (2 8am. xviii. 1. 2 Chron. 
XXV. 5.); who at first went to war in person, and fought 
on foot like the meanest of their soldiers, until David 
being exposed to great danger, his people would no 
longer allow him to lead them on to battle. (2 Kings xxi. 
17.) There were no horse in theTsraelitish army before 
the time of Solomon ; nor, though mention is made in 
Scripture of the military chariots of other nations, does 
it appear that tlie Hebrews ever used war chariots. 
Solomon, indeed, had a considerable number; but no 
military expedition is recorded, in which he employed 
them. No information is given us in the Scriptures 
concerning the order of encampment adopted bv the* 
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Israelites after their settlement in Canaan. During their 
sojourning in the wilderness, the form of their camp, 
according to the account given in Numb, ii., appears to 
have been quadrangular, having three tribes placed on 
each side, under one general standard, so as to inclose 
the tabernacle, which stood in the centre. Between 
these four great camps and the tabernacle were pitched 
four smaller camps of the priests and Levites, who were 
immediately in attendance upon it ; the camp of Moses 
and of Aaron and liis sons (who were the ministering 
priests, and had the charge of the sanctuary), was on the 
east side of the tabernablc, where the entrance was. 
The following diagram, which is reduced from the 
author’s larger work, will give the reader an idea 'of the 
beautiful order of the Israelitish encampment which ex- 
torted from the mercenary Balaam the exclamation re- 
lated in Numb. xxiv. 2. 5, 6. 
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During the encampment of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, Moses made various salutary enactments, which 
are recorded in Deut. xxiii. 10 — 15- Anticntly, the 
Hebrews received no pay for their military service ; 
the Cherethitcs and Pelethites appear to have been 
the first stipendiary soldiers. During the monarchy, 
however, both officers and privates were paid by the sove- 
reign, who rewarded them for distinguished achieve- 
ments. (See 2 Sam. xviii. 11. Jos. xv. 17- 1 Sam. xviii. 

25- 1 Chroii. xi. 0. ) In the age of the Maccabees, the 

patriot Simon both armed and paid his brave com- 
panions in arms at his own expense. (1 Mac. xiv. 32.) 
Afterwards, it became an established custom, that all 
soldiers should receive pay. (Luke iii. I L 1 Cor. ix. 7-) 
Prom various passages of Scripture, and especially 
from Isa. ii. 4. and Mic. iv. 3., it appears that there were 
military schools, in w^liich the Hebrew soldiers learned 
iunr, or, in modern language, were trained by proper 
officers in those exercises which were in use among the 
other naliuna of antiquity. Swiftness of foot was an ac- 
complishment highly valued both for attacking and pur- 
suing an enemy. The Hebrews do not appear to have 
had any peculiar military habit : as the flowing dress, 
which they ordinarily wore, would have impeded their 
movements, they girt it closely around them when pre- 
paring for battle, and loosened it on their return. They 
used the same arms as the neighbouring nations, both 
defensive and offensive : and these were made either of 
iyon or of brass, but principally of the latter metal. 

At first every man provided his own arms ; but, after 
the establishment of regal government, the sovereigns 
formed depots, whence they supplied their troops. 
(2Chron. xi. 12. xxvi. 14*, 15.) The defensive arms con- 
sisted of a helmet, breast-plate, shield, military girdle, 
and greaves or boots to protect the feet and legs from 
stakes which were stuck into the ground to impede the 
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march of a hostile force. Their (xffensive arms were, the 
sword, spear, or javelin, bows and arrows. 

The onset of battle was very violent, and was made 
with a great shout. (Numb, xxiii. 21*. Exod.xxxii. 17. 
1 Sam. xvii. 20. 52., &c.) When the victory was de- 
cided, the bodies of the slain were interred ( 1 Kings xi. 
15. 2 Sam. ii. 82. 2 Mac. 12. 39.), but sometimes the 
remains of the slain were treated with every possible 
mark of indignity (1 Sam. xxxi. 9 — 12.); and various 
cruelties were inflicted upon the unhappy captives, from 
which not even women and children were exempted. 
(2 Sam. iv. 12. Judg. i. 7. Isai.iii. 17. 2 Kings viii, 12. 
Psal. cxxxvii.9.) 

On their return home, the victors were received with 
every demonstration of joy. (Exod.xv. 1 — 21. Judg. 
xi. 34*. 1 Sam. xviii. 7, 8. 2 Chron. xx. 27, 28.) Besides 
a share of the spoil and the honours of a triumph, various 
rewards were bestowed on those warriors who had pre- 
eminently distinguished themselves: allusions to them 
occur in 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 2 Sam. v. 8. and xviii. 11. 

1 Chron. xi. 6. 

II. At the time the apostles and evangelists wrote, 
Jndaeawas subject to the dominion of the Romans, whose 
troops were stationed in difierent parts of the country. 
Hence numerous allusions arc made to the Military 
Discipline of the Romans, in the New Testament, 
particularly in the writings of St. Paul. See especially 
Eph. vi. 11 — 17., in which the various parts of the armour 
of their heavy troops are distinctly enumerated and 
beautifully applied to those moral and spiritual weapons 
with which the true Christian ought to be fortified. 

The strictest subordination and obedience were ex- 
acted of every Roman soldier, who was also inured to 
great hardships, and was not allowed to marr}'. To these 
circumstances there are allusions in Matt. viii. 8, 9. and 

2 Tim. ii. 3, 4?. ; and Rev. iii. 5. probably refers to the 
practice of expunging from the muster-roll the names of 
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those who died or were cashiered for misconduct. Upon 
those who pre-eminently distinguished themselves were 
conferred rich and splendid crowns, frequently of gold, 
to which there are allusions in Rev.ii. 10. James i. 12. 
iPet. V. 4. and 2Tini. iv. 8. But the highest military 
honour which any one could receive, was a Triumph ; in 
which, besides great numbers of waggons full of the arms 
and the richest spoils which had been taken from the 
vanquished foe, the most illustrious captives — sovereigns 
not excepted — were led in fetters before the victorious 
general’s chariot, through the streets of Rome, amidst 
the applause of the assembled multitudes. After the 
triumphal procession was terminated, the unhappy cap- 
tives were generally imprisoned, and, if not put to death, 
were sold for slaves. The knowledge of these circum- 
stances beautifully illustrates the allusions ini Cor. ii. 
14—16. and Col.ii. 15. 
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.POOK III. — SACRED ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS, 
AND OF OTHER NATIONS MENTIONED IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Chapter I. 

OF SACRED PLACES. 

The Patriarchs, both before and after the flood, were 
accustomed to worship Almighty God before altars, and 
also upon mountains and in groves. * (Gen. viii. 20. xii. 8. 
xxi. 33. and xxii. 2.) In the wilderness, where the Is- 
raelites themselves had no settled habitations, they had 
by God’s command a moving tabernacle ; and as sooir as 
they were fixed in the land of promise, God appointed a 
temple to be built at Jerusalem, whicli David intended, 
and his son Solomon erected. After the first temple 
was destroyed, another was built in the room of it (Ezra 
iii. 8.)» which Christ himself owned for his house o/ 
prayer. (Matt. xxi. 13.) There were also places of wor- 
ship, called in Scripture High Placesj used promiscu- 
ously during the times of both the tabernacle and temple 
until the captivity ; and, lastly, there were Synagogues 
among the Jews, and other places, used only for prayer, 
called Prose^ha or oratories^ which chiefly obtained after 
the captivity; of these various structures some account 
will be fomid in the following sections. 

Section I.— Of the Tabernacle. 

Mention is made* in the Old Testament of three dif- 
ferent tabernacles previously to the erection of Solo- 
mon’s temple. The^rs^, which Moses erected for him- 
self,., is ccdled the tabernacle of the congregation (Exod. 
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xxxiii. 70 : here he gave audience, heard causes, and in-, 
quired of Jehovah ; and here also at first, perhaps, the 
public offices of religion were solemnised. The second 
tabernacle was that erected by Moses for Jehovah, and ' 
at his express command, partly to be a palace of his pre- 
sence as the king of Israel (Exod. xl. 31*, 35.), and partly 
to be the medium of the most solemn public worship, 
which the people were to pay to him. (26 — 29.) This 
tabernacle was erected on the first day of the first month 
in the second year after the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The third public tabernacle was that 
erected by David in his own city, I’or the reception of 
the ark, when he received it from the house of Obed- 
edom. (2 Sam. vi. 7. 1 Chroii. xvi. 1.) Of the second 

of these tabernacles we are now to treat ; it w^as called 
THE Tabehnacle by way of distinction, and was a move- 
able chapel, so contrived as to be taken to pieces and 
put together again at pleasure for the convenience of 
carrying it /roin place to place. The materials of this 
tabernacle were provided by the people, who contributed 
each according to his ability, as related in Exodus, 
ch. XXXV. and xxxvi. 

The tabernacle consisted, first, of a house or tent, the 
form of which appears to have resembled tliat of our 
modern tents, but much larger ; and, secondly, of an 
open court that surrounded it. Its constituent parts are 
minutely described in Exod. xxv, — xxx. and xxxv. — xl., 
from which the following particulars have been selected : 

1. The tent itself was an oblong square, thirty cubits 
in length and ten in height and breadth ; and the body 
of it was composed of forty-eight boards or planks, 
each of which was a cubit and a half wide and ten 
cubUs high, and its roof was ,a square frame of planks. 
The inside of it was divided by a veil or hanging, made 
of rich embroidered linen, which separated the Holif 
Place from the Holy of Holies. In the former stood 
the altar of incense overlaid with gold, the 4ab]e of 

o 
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shcw-bread, consisting of twelve loaves, and the great 
candlestick of pure gold, containing seven branches: 
none of the people were allowed to go into the holy 
place, but only the priests. The Holy of Holies (so 
called because it was the most sacred place of the ta- 
bernacle, into which none went but the high priest,) 
contained in it the ark, called the ark of tJie testimony 
(Exod. XXV. 22.) or the ark of the covenant. (Josh. iv. 7«) 
This was a small chest or coffer made of shittini wood, 
overlaid witli gold, into which were put the two tables of 
the Jaw, (as well the broken ones, say the Jews, as the 
whole,) with the pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. (Heb. ix. 4.) 

The lid or covering of this ark was wholly of solid 
gold, and called the inercy-seat ; at the two ends of it 
were tw'o cherubim (or hieroglyphic ligurcs, the form of 
which it is impossible now to ascertain,) looking inwards 
towards each other, with wings expanded, which, em- 
bracing the whole circumference of the mercy-seat, met 
on each side in the middle. Here the Shechinah or 
Divine Presence rested, both in the tabernacle and 
temple, and was visibly seen in the appearance of a cloud 
over it. (Lev, xvi. 2.) From this the divine oracles were 
given out by an audible voice, as often as Jehovah was 
consulted on behalf of his people. (Exod. xxv. 22. Numb, 
vii. 89.) And hence it is that God is so often said in 
Scripture, io dvsell bettoeen the Cherubim. (2 Kings xix. 
15. Psal. Ixxx. 1.) 

2. The Tabernacle was surrounded by an oblong 
court, separated by curtains from the camp of Israel. 
The priests and other sacred ministers alone were per- 
mitted to enter it ; the people, who came to offer sacri- 
fices, stopped at the entrance, opposite to which stood 
the brazen altar for burnt offerings; and nearly in the 
centre of the court stood a capacious brazen vessel, 
called the brazen laver, in which the priests washed their 
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offer them clsewlicrc. The Jewish Sacrifices were of 
three kinds ; viz. 

1. The Burnt-Offerings, or Holocausts^ were free- 
will offerings wholly devoted to God, according to the 
primitive patriarchal usage. The man himself was to 
bring them before the Lord, and they were olfered in 
the manner just described. The victim to be offered 
was, according to the person’s ability, a bullock without 
blemish, or a male of the sheep or goats, or a turtle-dove 
or pigeon. (Levit. i. 3. 10. 11.) If, however, he was too 
poor to bring eitiier of these, he was to offer a minclia 
or meat-offering, of whicli an account is given in page 
313. It was a very expressive t^^pe of* the sacrifice of 
Christ, as nothing less than his c()mp/a^e and ftlill sacrifice 
could make atonement for the sins of-the world. 

2. The Peace-Offruings (Levit. iii. l.)wcre also free- 

will offerings, in token of peace and reconciliation 
between God and man : they were eitlier eucharistical, 
that is ottered as thanksgivings for blessiiigs received, 
or wore ottered for the impetration of mercies. These 
offiEJ’ings ccffisisted citlrec or of bread- ot 

dough; if' the Tormer, part of them was burnt upon 
the altar, especially all tlie fat, as an offering to the 
Lord ; and the remainder was to be eaten by the priest 
and by the party ottering. To this sacrifice of praise 

-.thanksgiving ^S^iat iaul alludes in Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 
this kind of sacrifiolBS-4ie victims might be cither 
male or female, provided they were without blemish. 
The same apostle has a fine allusion to them in £ph. ii. 
34—19. 

3. Sin-Offerings were offered for sins committed 
either through ignorance or wilfully against knowledge, 
and which were always punished unless they were ex- 
piated. In general they consisted of*, a sin-offering to 
God, and a burnt-offering accompanied with restitution 
of damage. (Levit. v. 2— -19. vi. 1 — 7.) 

4*. The Trespass-Offerings were made, where the 
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party oftering had just reason to doubt whether he had 
violated the law of God or not. (Levit. v. 17,18.) 
They do not appear to have differed materially from 
sin-offerings. In both these kinds of sacrifices, the person 
who offered them placed his hands on the victim’s head 
(if a sin-oftering), and confessed his sin over it, and his 
trespass over tlie trespass-offering ; the animal was then 
considered as vicariously bearing the sins of the person 
who brought it. 

All these sacrifices were occasional, and had reference 
to individuals ; but there were others which were national 
and regular, daily, weekly, monthly, and annual. 

The perpetual or Dailij Sacrifice was a burnt-offering, 
consisting of two lambs, which were oftered every day, 
morning and evening, at the third and ninth hours. 
(Exod. xxix. 38 — 40. Levit. vi. 9 — 18. Numb, xxviii. 
1 — 8.) They were burnt as holocausts, but by a small 
fire, that they might continue burning the longer. With 
each of these victims was offered a bread-offering and a 
drink-olformg of strong wine. Tlic morning sacrifice, 
according to the Jews, made atonement for the sins 
committed in the night, and the evening sacrifice ex- 
piated those committed during the day. 

The IVeckhj Sacri/ice on every Sabbath day was equal 
to the daily sacrifice, and was offered in addition to it. 
(Numb, xxviii. 9, 10.) 

The Monthly Sacrifice, on ev^fVy new moon, or at tHe 
beginning of each month, consisted of two young bul- 
locks, one ram, and seven lambs of a year old, together 
with a kid for a sin-offering, and a suitable bread and 
drink-offering. (Numb, xxviii. 11 — 14.) 

The Yearly Sacrifices were thus offered on the great 
annual festivals, which are noticed in the following 
chapter; viz. l.^The paschal lamb at the passover, 
which was celebrated at the commencement of the 
Jewish sacred year : 2. On the day of Pentecost, or day 
of first-fruits ; 3. On the New Moon, or first day of the 
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seventh month, which was the commencement of their 
civil year ; and, 4. On the day of expiation. 

II. The Unbloody Sacrifices, or Meat-Offerings, 
were taken solely from the vegetable kingdom : they 
could not, regularly, be presented as sin-offerings, unless 
the person who had sinned was so poor, that he could not 
afford to bring two young pigeons, or two turtle-doves. 
They were to be free from leaven or honey, but to 
all of them it was necessary to add pure salt, that is, 
saltpetre. 

III. Drink-Offerings were an accompaniment to 
both bloody and unbloody sacrifices : they were never 
used separately; and consisted of wine, which appears 
to have been partly poured upon the brow of the victim 
in orde'* to consecrate it, and partly allotted to the 
priests, who drank it with their portions of both these 
kinds of offerings. 

IV. Besides the preceding sacrifices, various other 
oblations are mentioned in the sacred writings, which 
have been divided into ordinary or common, voluntary 
or free oblations, and such as were prescribed. 

1. The Ordinarij Oblations consisted, (1.) Of the 
She^vo-bread, which has been already noticed in p. 296. ; 
the loaves were placed hot, every Sabbath-day, by the 
priests, upon the golden table of the sanctuary before 
the Lord, when the}' removed the stale loaves which had 
been exposed the whole of the preceding week ; and, 
(2.) Of which was composed of several fragrant 

spices, prepared according to the commands given in 
Exod. XXX. 34? — 36. It was offered twice, daily, by 
the officiating priest upon a golden altar (whereon no 
bloody sacrifice was to come), except on the day of 
atonement, when it was offered by the high priest. 
During this offering the people prayed, silently, without 
(Luke i. 10.) ; and to this solemn silence St. John alludes 
• in Rev. viii. 1. 

^ 2. The Voluntary or Free Oblations were the fruits 

p 
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either of promises or of vows ; but the former were not 
considered so strictly obligatory as the latter, of which 
there were two kinds: (1.) The voto ^consecration, 
when any thing was devoted to God, either for sacrifice 
or for the service of the temple, as wine, wood, salt, &c. 
To this class of vows belonged the Corban, reprobated 
by Jesus Christ, which the Pharisees carried so far as to 
exonerate children from assisting their indigent parents 
(Mark vii. 9 — 11. 13.) ; and, (2.) The voxv of engagement, 
when persons engaged to do something that was not in 
itself unlawful, as not to eat of some particular meat, 
not to wear some particular habits, not to drink wine, 
nor to cut their hair, &c. 

3. The Prescribed Oblations were either First-Fruits oi* 
Tithes. 

(1.) All the First-Fruits, both of fruit and animals, 
were consecrated to God. (Exod. xxii. 29. Numb, xviii. 
12, 13. Dcut. xxvi. 2. Neh. x. 35, 36.) : and the first- 
fruits of sheep’s wool were offered for the use of the 
Levites. (Deut. xviii. 4-.) These first-fruits were of- 
fered from the feast of Pentecost until that of dedication, 
because after that time th.e fruits were neither so beau- 
tiful nor so good as before. Further, the Jews were 
prohibited from gathering in the harvest until they had 
oflered to God the omcr, that is, the new sheaf, which was 
presented the day after the great day of unleavened 
bread ; neither were they allowed to bake any bread 
made of new corn until they had offered the new loaves 
upon the altar on the day of Pentecost ; without which 
all the corn was regarded as unclean and unholy. To 
this St. Paul alludes in Rom. xi. 16. 

(2.) Besides the first-fruits, the Jews also paid the 
tenths or Tithes of all they possessed (Numb, xviii. 21.); 
they were, in general, colPeted from all the fruits of the 
earth, but chiefly of corn, wine, and oil, and were ren- 
dered every year, except the sabbatical year. 
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Chapter IV. 

SACRED TIMES AND SEASONS OSsIrVED BY TUE JEWS. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of the numerous 
wonders God had wrought in favour of his people, 
Moses by the divine command instituted various festivals, 
which they were obliged to observe ; these sacred seasons 
were either weekly, monthly,' or annual, or recurred 
after a certain number of years. 

I. Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred repose* 
and called the Sabbath ; although this name is in some 
passages given to other festivals, as in Levit. xxv. 4*., and 
sometimes it denotes a week, as in Matt, xxviii. 1. Luke 
xxiv. 1. and Acts xx. 7. It was originally instituted to 
preserve the memory of the creation of the world (Gen. 

11. 3.) ; and when (iod gave the Israelites rest in the land 
of Canaan, he commanded the Sabbath to be statedly 
kept. (Exod. xx. 10, 11. xvi. 23.) Accordingly, it was 
observed w ith great solemnity ; the Jews religiously 
abstaining from all servile work. (Exod. xx. 10. xxiii. 

12, &c. &c.) It was therefore unlawful to gather manna 
on that day (Exod. xvi. 22 — 30.), to light a fire for culi- 
nary purposes, and also to sow or reap. (Exod. xxxv. 3. 
Numb. XV. 32 — 36. Exod. xxxiv. 21.) The services of 
the temple, however, might be performed without pro- 
faning the Sabbath, such as preparing the sacrifices 
(Lev. vi. 8 — 13. Numb, xxviii. 3 — 10. Matt. xii. 5.) ; and 
it was also lawful to perforin circumcision on that day. 
(John vii. 23.) The Sabbath commenced at sunset, and 
closed at the same time on the following day. (Matt. vii. 
16. Mark i. 32.) Whatever was necessary wa*s prepared 
on the latter part of the preceding day, that is of our 
Friday ; whence the day preceding the Sabbath is termed 
the preparation in Matt, xxvii. 62. Mark xv. 42. Luke 
xxiii. 54. and John xix. 14. 31. 42. 

We know^not with certainty from the Mosaic writings 
what constituted the most antient worship of the Israel- 
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itcs on the Sabbath-day. It is, however, evident from 
the New Testament, that the celebration of this day 
chiefly consisted i|i the religious exercises which were 
then performed: though there is no injunction recorded, 
except that a burnt-offering of two lambs should on that 
day be added to the morning and evening sacrifices 
(Numb, xxviii. 9.) : and that the shew-bread should be 
changed. (Levit. xxiv. 8.) In the synagogues, as we 
have already seen, the sacred writings were read and 
expounded, to which was sometimes added a discourse or 
sermon by some doctor or eminent teacher. (Luke iv. 
16. Acts xiii. 15.) 

Prayer also appears to have formed a part of. their 
sacred worship in the synagogue, and especially in the 
temple. (1 Sam. i. 9, 10. 1 Kings viii. 29, 30. 33. Psal. 
xxviii. 2. Luke xviii. 10.) 

II. The Jewish months being lunar were originally 
calculated from the first appearance of the moon, on which 
the Feast of the 7ieto jnoon, or beginning of months (as 
the Hebrews termed it), was celebrated. ( Exod. xii. 2. 
Numb. X. 10. xxviii. 11. Isa. i. 13, IL) It seems to have 
been in use long before the time of Moses, who by the 
divine command prescribed what ceremonies were then 
to be observed. It was proclaimed with the sound of 
trumpets. (Numb. x. 10. Psal. Ixxxi. 3.) : and several 
additional sacrifices were offered. (Numb, xxviii. 1 1 — 15.) 

Besides the Sabbath, Moses instituted other festivals : 
three of these, viz. the passover, the feast of pentecost, 
and the feast of tabernacles, which are usually denomin- 
ated the Great Festivals^ were distinguished from the 
Sabbath, and indeed from all other holy days, by the cir- 
cumstance of each of them lasting seven (one for eight) 
successive days ; during which the Jews were bound to 
rejoice before the Lord fo’* all their deliverances and 
mercies. (Deut. xvi. 11 — 15.) All the males of the 
twelve tribes were bound to be present at these grand 
festivals (Exod. xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16.) : and for their 
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encoitiragement to attend, they were assured that ‘'no 
man should desire their land” during th&ir absence (Exod. 
xxxiv. 2 ^,) ; in other words, that they should be secure 
from hostile invasion during their attendance ofi religious 
worship ; — a manifest proof this of the divine origin of 
their religion, as well as of the power and particular pro- 
vidence of God, in working thrice every year an especial 
miracle for the protection of his people. 

III. The first and most eminent of these festivals was 
the Passover, instituted the night before the Israelites’ 
departure from Egypt, for a perpetual meri^orial of their 
signal deliverance, and of the favour which God showed 
them in passing over and sparing their first-born, when 
he slew the first-born of the Egyptians. (Exod. xii. 12 — 
14. 29, 30 — 51.) This festival was also called the jeast or 
the days of unleavened bread (Exod. xxiii. 15. Mark xiv. 1. 
Acts xii. 3.) ; because it was unlawful to eat any other 
bread during the seven days the feast lasted. The name 
was tiiso I)y a metonymy given to the lamb that was killed 
on the first day of this feast (Ezra vi. 20. Matt. xxvi. 17.); 
whence the expressions to eat the passover (Mark xiv. 
12. 14.). and to sacrifice the passover, (1 Cor. v. 7.) 
Hence also St. Paul calls Jesus Christ our passover (ibid.), 
that is, our true paschal lamb. But the appellation, pass^ 
overy belongs more particularly to the second day of the 
feast, viz. the fifteenth day of the month Nisan. It was 
ordained to be celebrated on the anniversary of the de- 
liverance of the Israelites. This was an indispensable 
rite to be observed by every Israelite, except in particular 
cases enumerated in Numb. ix. 1 — 13., on pain of death ; 
and no uncircumcised person was allowed to partake of 
the passover. In the later times of the Jewish Polity, the 
custom was introduced, of liberating some criminals, in 
order to render this festival the more interesting: and 
this custom had become so strong that Pilate could not 
deviate from it, and therefore reluctantly liberated Ba- 
rabbas. (Matt, xxvii. 15. Luke xxiii. 17* John xviii. 39.) 
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The particular rites with which this festival was to be 
celebrated are specified in Exod. xii. The later Jews 
made some addition to the rites prescribed by Moses 
respecting the paschal sacrifice. They drank with it four 
cups of wine, of which the third was called the cup of 
blessing (alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 16. compared with Matt, 
xxvi. 27.) ; after which they sang the hymn called the 
“ Great Ilallel,*' viz. Psalm cxiii. — cxviii. Sometimes, 
when, after the fourth cup, the guests felt disposed to 
repeat Psalms cxx. — cxxxvii., a fifth cup was also drunk. 
These ceremonies appear to have been in part imitated 
by Jesus Christ, in the institution of the Eucharist. The 
paschal victim typified Jesus Christ, his sufferings, and 
death : not a bone of it was to be broken ; a circumstance 
in which there was a remarkable correspondence between 
the type and the antitype. (Exod. xii. 46. John xix. 
33. 36.) 

IV. The second Great Festival was the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, which was celebrated on the 50th day after the 
first day of unleavened bread. It was a festival of thanks- 
giving for the harvest, which commenced immediately 
after the passover. On this account two loaves made of 
the new meal were offered before the Lord as the first- 
fruits : whence it is called the day of the first-fruits. The 
form of thanksgiving is given in Deut. xxvi. 5 — 10. 

V. The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to 
commemorate the dwelling of the Israelites in tents while 
they wandered in the desert. (Lev. xxiii. 34. 43.) 
Hence it is called by St. John the feast of tents. 
(a-yitivoTTviyict, skenopegia, John vii. 2.) It is likewise termed 
the feast of ingatherings. (Exod. xxiii. 16. xxxiv. 22. 
Further, the design of this feast was to return thanks to 
God for the fruits of the vine, as well as of other trees 
which were gathered aboat this time, and also to im- 
plore his blessing upon those of the ensuing year. 
During the whole of the solemnity they were obliged 
..to dwell in tents, which antiently were pitched on the 
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flat terrace-like roofs of their houses. (Neh. viii. 16.) 
Besides the ordinary daily sacrifices, there were several 
extraordinary ones offered on this occasion, which are 
detailed in Numb. xxix. One of the most remarkable 
ceremonies performed at this feast, was the libation or 
pouring out of water, drawn from the fountain or pool of 
Siloanr, upon the altar. As, according to the Jews 
themselves, this water was an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, Jesus Christ manifestly alluded to it, when he 

cried, saying. If anij man thirsty let him come unto me 
and drhikr (John vii. 37. 39.) 

VI. To the three grand annual festivals above de- 
scribed, Moses added two others, which were cele- 
brated with great solemnity, though tlie presence of 
every male Israelite was not absolutely required. 

1. The first of lliese was the Feast of Trumpets: it 
was held on the first and second days of the month 
Tisri, which was the commencement of the civil year 
of the Hebrews. This feast derives its name from the 
blowing of trumpets in the temple with more than usual 
solemnity. (Numb. xxix. 1. Levit. xxiii. 24?.) On this 
festival they abstained from all labour (Levit. xxiii. 25.), 
and offered particular sacrifices to God, which are de- 
scribed in Numb. xxix. 1 — 6. 

2. The other feast alluded tp, was the Fast or Fe>\st 
OF Expiation, or Day of Atonement ; which day the 
Jews observed as a most strict fast, abstaining from all 
servile work, taking no food, and ajfflicting their souls* 
(Levit. xxiii. 27 — 30.) Of all the sacrifices ordained by 
the Mosaic law, the sacrifice of the atonement was the 
most solemn and important : it was offered on the tenth 
day of the month Tisri, by the high priest alone, for the 
sins of the whole nation. On this day only, in the course 
of the year, was the high priest permitted to enter the 
sanctuary, and not even then without due preparation, 
under pain of death; all others being excluded from the 
tabernacle during the whole ceremony, which prefigured 
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the grand atonement to be made for the sins of the whole 
world by Jesus Christ. The particulars incident to 
this solemnity are detailed in Levit. xvi. 

VII. Besides these various annual festivals, which were 
instituted by divine command, the Jews in later times in- 
troduced several other feast and fast days, of which the 
following were the principal : — 

1. The Feast oe Puium, or of Lots, as the word signi- 
hes, is celebrated on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of 
the month Adar (or of Ve-Adar if it be an intercalary 
year), in commemoration of the providential deliver- 
ance of the Jews from the cruel machinations of Ha- 
man, who had procured an edict from Artaxerxes to 
extirpate them. (Esth. iii. — ix.) On this occasion the 
entire book of Esther is read in the synagogues of the 
modern Jews, not out of a printed copy, but from a roll, 
which generally contains this book alone. All Jews, of 
both sexes, and of every age, who are able to attend, are 
required to come to this feast, and to join in the reading, 
for the better preservation of tlie memory of this im- 
portant fact. 

2. The Feast of Dedication, mentioned in John x. 
22., was instituted by Judas Maccabeus, to commemo- 
rate the purification of the second temple, after it had 
been profaned by Antiqchus Epiphanes. (] Macc. iv. 
52 — 59.) It commenced on the 25th day of the month 
Cisleu, and was solemnised throughout the country with 
great rejoicings. 

VIII. The preceding are the chief annual festivals 
noticed in the sacred writings that are particularly 
deserving of attention: the Jews have various others 
of more modern institution, which, are here designedly 
omitted. We, therefore, proceed to notice those extra- 
ordinary festivals which were only celebrated after the 
recurrence of a certain number of years. 

1. The first of these was the sabbatical year: for 
as tl^e seventh day of the week was consecrated as a 
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day of rest to man and beast, so this gave rest to the 
land : which, during its continuance, was to lie fallow, 
and the “ sabbath of the land,” or its spontaneous pro- 
duce, was de(}icated to charitable uses, to be enjoyed 
by the servants of the family, by the wayfaring stranger, 
and by the cattle. (Levit. xxv. 1 — 7. Exod. xxiii. 11.) 
This was also tlie year of release from personal slavery 
(Exod. xxi. 2.), as well as of the remission of debts. 
(Dcut. XV. 1, 2.) 

2. The Jubilee was a more solemn sabbatical year, 
held every seventh sabbatical year, that is, at the end of 
every forty-nine years, or the fiftieth current year. 
(Levit. xxv. 8 — 10.) It commenced on the evening of 
the day of atonement, and was proclaimed by the sound 
of trumpet throughout the whole land. All debts were 
to be cancelled ; all slaves or captives were to be re- 
leased. Even those who had voluntarily relinquished 
their freedom at the end of their six years* service, and 
whose eais had been bored in token of their perpetual 
servitude, were to be liberated at the jubilee: for then 
they were to proclaim liberty throughout all the land^ unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. (Levit. xxv. 10.) Further, in 
this year all estates that had been sold reverted to their 
original proprietors, or to the families to which they had 
originally belonged; thus provision was made, that no 
family should be totally ruined, and doomed to perpetual 
poverty : for the family estate could not be alienated for 
a longer period than fifty years. The value and purchase- 
money of estates, therefore, diminished in proportion to 
the near approach of the jubilee. (Levit. xxv. 15.) 
From this privilege, however, houses in walled towns 
were excepted: these. were to be redeemed within a 
year, otherwise they belonged to the purchaser, not- 
withstanding the jubilee, (v. 30.) During this year, as 
well as in the sabbatical year, the ground also had its 
rest, and was not cultivated. 
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Chapter V. 

SACKED OBLIOATIONS AND DUTIES. 

Section I. — Of Oaths. — Nature and diRerent Kinds of Vows. 

I. Or Oaths. — The person who confirmed his as- 
sertion by a voluntary oath pronounced the same with 
Iiis riglit hand elevated; but wlicn an oath was exacted, 
whether judicially or otherwise, the person to whom it 
was put, answered by saying Ame?!, Amen ; (So let it he\ 
or. Thou hast said it. (Numb. v. 19 — 22. Deut. xxvii. 
15—26. Matt. xxvi. 64*.) In the time of Christ, the 
Jews were in the habit of swearing by the altar, by Jeru- 
salem, by themselves, &c. &c. : and because the sacred 
name of God was not mentioned in such oaths, they 
considered them as imposing little, if any deception. 
Such fraudulent conduct is severely censured by Jesus 
Christ in Matt. v. 33 — 37. and xxiii. 16 — 22. 

II. Nature and different kinds of Vows. 

A Vow is a religious engagement or promise, volun- 
tarily undertaken by a person towards Almighty God ; 
to render it valid, Moses requires that it be actually ut- 
tered with the mouth, and not merely in the heart 
(Numb. XXX. 3. 7. 9. 13. Deut. xxiii. 24.); and in Deut. 
xxiii. 18. he prohibits the offering of what is acquired by 
impure means. Two sorts of Vows are mentioned in the 
Old Testament; viz. 

1. The Cherem or Irremissihle Voxio: it was the most 
solemn of all, and was accompanied with a form of ex- 
ecration. This vow is nowhere enjoined by Moses. 
The species of cherem with which we are best ac- 
quainted was the previous devotement to God of hostile 
cities, against which they intended to proceed with 
extreme severitj^ ; and that with a view the more to in- 
flame the minds of the people to war. In such cases, 
not only were all the inhabitants put to death, but also. 
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according as the terms of the vow declared, no booty 
was made by any Israelite; the beasts were slain; what 
would not burn, as gold, silver, and other metals, was 
added to the treasure of the sanctuary ; and every thing 
else, with the whole cit}^ burnt, and an imprecation pro- 
nounced upon any attempt that should ever be made to 
rebuild it. Of this the history of Jericho (Josh. vi. 17 — 19. 
21 — 24*. and vii. 1. 12 — 26.) furnishes the most remark- 
able example. 

2. The common vows were divided into two sorts ; 
viz. 1. Vows of dedication; and, 2. Vows of self-inter- 
diction or abstinence. 

i. The Nedeu, or Votv^ in the strictest sense of the 
word, was when a person engaged to do any thing, as, 
for instance, to bring an oftering to God ; or otherwise 
to dedicate any thing unto him. Things vowed in this 
way, were, 1. Unclean beasts. These might be estimated 
by the priests, and redeemed by the vower, by the ad- 
dition of one fifth to the value. (Lev. xxvii. 11 — 13.) — 
2. Clean beasts used for offerings. Here there was no 
right of redemption ; nor could the beasts be exchanged 
for others under the penalty of both being forfeited, and 
belonging to the Lord. (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10.) — 3. Lands 
and houses. These had the privilege of valuation and 
redemption. (Lev. xxvii. 14* — 24?.) — To these we have 
to add, 4*. The person of the vouoer himself with the like 
privilege. (Lev. xxvii. 1 — 8.) 

ii. Vows of Self-interdiction or Self-denial were, 
when a person engaged to abstain from wine, food, or 
any other thing. To this class .of vows may be referred 
the Nazareate or Nazariteship, the statutes respecting 
which are related in Numb. vi. The Nazarites were re- 
quired to abstain from wine, fermented liquors, and every 
thing made of grapes, to let their hair grow, and not to 
defile themselves by touching the dead: and if any per- 
son had accidentally expired in their presence, the 
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Nazarites of the second class were obliged to recom- 
mence their Nazariteship. 

Similar to the Nazareatc was the vow frequently made 
by devout Jews, on their recovery from sickness, or de- 
liverance from danger or distress who, for thirty days 
before they offered sacrifices, abstained from wine, and 
shaved the hair of their head. This usage illustrates the 
conduct of St. Paul, as related in Acts xvii. 18. 


Section II. — On tlie Prayers and Fasts of the Jews. ' 7 

1. Prayers, or petitions addressed to the Almighty, 
are closely connected with sacrifices and vows. (Psal. 1. 
14, 15.) The prayers of the Jews were either public^ 
private, or stated, that is, performed at a particular time. 
The stated hours were at the time of offering the morning 
and evening sacrifice^ or at the third and ninth hours 
(Actsii. 15. and iii. 1.); although it was the custom of 
the more devout Jews, as David (Psal. Iv. 17.) and Daniel 
(vi. 10.) to pray three times a-day. Peter went up on the 
house-top to pray, about the sixth hour. (Acts x. 9.) Pre- 
viously to offering up their supplications they washed 
their hands, to signify that they had put away sin and 
purposed to live a holy life. 

1. Public Prayers were offered, at first, in the taber- 
nacle, and aflerwards in the temple and synagogues, by 
the minister appointed for that purpose, the people 
answering (in the si^nagogues only) at the conclusion with 
a loud Amen. (Neh. viii. 6.) 

2. Private Prayers were offered by individuals in a 
low tone n/ voice with the head covered ; either standing 
or kneeling, sometimes bowing the head towards tlic earth, 
and, at others, with the whole body prostrate on the 
ground. Sometimes they smote upon the breast, in token 
of their deep humiliation and penitence, or spread forth 
their hands, or lifled them up to heaven. Of these va- 
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rious postures in prayer many instances occur in the sa- 
cred writers. See 1 Sam. i. 13. ; Lukexviii, 11. ; Psal. 
cxliii. 6. ; 2 Chron. vi. 13. ; Ezra ix. 5. ; Matt. xxvi. 39. ; 
Luke xxii. 4*1. ; Acts vii. 60. ; Exod. xxxiv. 8. ; Luke 
xviii. 13.; Isa. i. 15.; and Psal. cxli. 2. When at a dis- 
tance from the temple, the more devout Jews turned 
themselves towards it when they prayed. We have an 
instance of this in the conduct of Daniel. (Dan. vi. 10.) 
When the Orientals pray seriously, in a state of grief, 
they hide their faces in their bosom. To this circum- 
stance the Psalmist alludes (xxxv. 151.) when he says, 
'prayer returned into mine ovni bosonu 
3. Various Forms of Prayer were in use among the 
Jews, from the earliest period of their existence as a dis- 
tinct nation. The first piece of solemn worship recorded 
in the Scripture is a hymn of praise composed by Moses, 
on occasion of the deliverance of the Israelites from the 
Egyptians, which was sung by all the congregation alter- 
nately ; by Moses aiid the men first, and afterwards by 
Miriam and the women (Exod. xv. 1.20, 21.); which could 
not have been done, unless it had been a precomposed 
set form. Again, in the expiation of an uncertain murder, 
the elders of the city which lay nearest to the party that 
was slain, were expressly commanded to say, and conse- 
quently to join in, the form of prayer appointed by God 
himself in Deut. xxi. 7, 8. In Numb. vi. 23 — 26. x. 35, 
36. Deut. xxvi. 3. 5 — 11. and 13 — 15., there are several 
other divinely-appointed forms of prayer, prescribed by 
Moses. On the establishment of the monarchy, David 
appointed the Levites to ^and every morning to thank 
and praise the Lord^ and liJcemse at even ( 1 Chron. xxiii. 
30.) ; which rule was afterwards observed in the temple 
erected by Solomon, and restored at the building of the 
second temple after the captivity. (Neh..xii. 24*.) And 
the whole book of Psalms was, in fact, a collection of 
forms of prayer and praise, for the use of the whole con- 
gregation. 
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II. To prayers the Jews sometimes added Fasts, or 
religious abstinence from food : these fasts were cither 
public or private. 

1. Tlie Public Fasts were either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. Moses instituted only one ordinary annual pub- 
lic fast, which was solemnised on the day of atonement, 
other public fasts being left to the discretion of the nation. 
Of extraordinary fasts appointed by authority of the civil 
magistrate, several instances arc recorded in the Old 
Testament. See 1 Sarn. vii. 5, 6.; 2 Chron. xx. 3. ; Jer. 
xxxvi. 0.; Ezra viii. 21. ; Zech. vii. 3. viii. 19. ; and 
2 Kings XXV. 28. 

2. Private Fasts were left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals who kept them, in order that they might by prayer 
and fasting avert imminent calamities, and obtain the fa- 
vour of God. See instances of such fasts in 2 Sam. xii. 
16. 1 Kings xxi. 27. Ezrax. 6. and Neh. i. 4. 

3. From various passages of Scripture, it appears that 
the Jewish fasts, whether public or private, were distin- 
guished by every possible mark of grief ; the people being 
clothed in sackcloth, with ashes strewed on tlieir heads, 
downcast countenances, rent garments, and (on public 
occasions) with loud weeping and supplication. (2 Sam. 
xiii. 19. Psal. XXXV. 13. Isa. Iviii. 5. Li\m. ii. 10. Joel i. 
13, 14. ii. 12, 13.) At these times they abstained from 
food until evening. The sanctimonious Pharisees affected 
the utmost humility and devotion, disfiguring their faces 
and avoiding every appearance of neatness; against 
which conduct 'Jesus Christ cautions his disciples in 
Matt. vi. 16, 17. 


Section III. — On the Purifications of the Jews. 

I. The Purifications of the Jews were various, and 
the objects of them were either persons or things dedi- 
cated to divine worship. The Jews had two sorts of 
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washing ; one, — of the whole body by immersion^ which 
was used by the priests at their consecration, and by the 
proselytes at their initiation ; — the other, of the hands 
or feet, called dipping or potmng of 'watery and which was 
of daily use, not only for the hands and feet, but also for 
the cups and other vessels used at their meals. (Matt. 
XV. 2. Mark vii. 3, 4. John ii. 6.) To these two modes of 
purification Jesus Christ seems to allude in John xiii. 10. 

IL In the Mosaic law those persons are termed unclean 
whom others were obliged to avoid touching, or even 
meeting, unless they chose to be themselves defiled, that 
is, cut off from all intercourse with their brethren ; and 
who, besides, were bound to abstain from frequenting the 
place where divine service and the offering-feasts were 
held, under penalties still more severe. 

The duration and degrees of impurity were different. 
In some instances, by the use of certain ceremonies, an 
unclean person became purified at sunset; in others, this 
did liot take place until eight days after the physical 
cause of defilement ceased. I^epers were obliged to live 
in a detached situation, separate from other people, and 
to keep themselves actually at a distance from them. 
They were distinguished by a peculiar dress ; and if any 
person approached, they were bound to give him warn- 
ing, by crying out, Unclean I unclean! Other polluted 
persons, again, could not directly touch those that were 
clean, without defiling them in like manner, and were 
obliged to remain without the campy that they might not 
be in their way. (Numb. v. 1 — 4.) Eleven different spe- 
cies of impurity are enumerated in the Levitical law, to 
which the later Jews added many others. But the 
severest of all was the Leprosy y an infectious disease of 
slow and imperceptible progress,, beginning very in- 
sidiously and gently, until at length it became incurable, 
and most offensively loathsome. The Mosaic statutes 
respecting this malady are recorded in Levit. xiii. xiy. 
Numb. V. 1—4. and Deut. xxiv. 8, 9. The leprosy has 
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ever been considered as a lively emblem of that moral 
taint or corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam * ; as 
the sacrifices, which were to be offered by the healed 
leper, prefigured that spotless Lamb of God that taketh 
a'way the sin of the 'worlds 


Chapter VL 

ON THE CORRUPTIONS OF RELIGION AMONG THE JEWS. 

I. On the Idolatry of the Jews. — II. Jewish Sects mentioned in 
the New Testament. »III. Extreme Corruption of the Jewish 
People at the Time of Christ’s Birth. 

I. Idolatry of the Jews. 

Idolatry is the superstitious worship of idols or false 
gods. From Gen. vi. 5., compared with Rom. i. 23., there 
is every reason to believe that it was practised before 
the flood ; and this conjecture is confirmed by the 
apostle Jude (ver. 4.), who, describing the character of 
certain men in his days that denied the only Lord God, 
adds, in the eleventh verse of his Epistle, Woe unto them^ 
for they are gone into the tuay of Cain ; whence it may 
be inferred that Cain and his descendants were the first 
who threw off the sense of a God, and worshipped the 
creature instead of the Creator. The heavenly bodies 
were the first objects of idolatrous worship, and Meso- 
potamia and Chaldaea were the countries where it chiefly 
prevailed after the deluge, whence it spread into Canaan, 
Egypt, and other countries. Although Moses, by the 
command and instruction of God, had given to the 
Israelites such a religion as no other nation possessed, 
and notwithstanding all h^s laws were directed to pre- 
serve them from idolatry, yet, so wayward were the 
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Israelites, that, almost immediately after their departure 
from Egypt, we find them worshipping idols, (Exod, 
xxxii, 1. Psal. cvi. 19, 20. Acts vii. 4?l — 43,) Soon after 
their entrance into the land of Canaan, they adopted 
various deities that were worshipped by the Canaanites, 
and other neighbouring nations (Judges ii. 13. viii. 33.); 
for which base ingratitude they were severely punished. 
And, after the division of the two kingdoms, it is well 
known that, with the exception of a few short intervals, 
both the sovereigns and people of Israel were wholly 
given to idolatry : nor were the people of Judah exempt 
from the worship of strange gods, as the frequent re- 
proofs of the prophets abundantly testify. At length, 
however, become wiser by the severe discipline they had 
received, the tribes, that returned into their native 
country from the Habylonian captivity, wholly renounced 
idolatry ; and thenceforth uniformly evinced the most 
deeply-rooted aversion from all strange deities and 
foreign modes of worship. This great reformation was 
accomplished by Ezra and Nehemiah, and the eminent 
men who accompanied or succeeded them ; but, in the 
progress of time, though the exterior of piety was main- 
tained, the ‘‘ power of godliness” was lost ; and we learn 
from the New Testament, that, during our Saviour’s 
ministry, the Jews were divided into various religious 
parties, which widely differed in opinion, and pursued 
each other with the fiercest animosity and with im- 
placable hatred. 

II. Of these Sects and their respective tenets, to which 
there are frequent allusions in the New Testament, we 
are now to give a concise account. 

1. The sect of the Sadducees derived its name from 
Sadok, a pupil of Antigonus Sochaeus, president of the 
sanhedrin or great council ; who flourished about two 
hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. They 
disregarded all the Iraditions and unwritten laws which 
the Pharisees prized so highly, and professed to consider 
the Scriptures as the only source and rule of the Jewish 
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religion. They denied the existence of angels and spirits, 
considered the soul as dying with the body, and conse- 
quently admitted of no future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. The tenets of this sect, which was small in point 
of numbers, were not so acceptable to the people as 
those of the Pharisees. 

2. The Pharisees are supposed to have appeared not 
long after the Sadducces. They were the most numerous, 
distinguished, and popular sect among the Jews. They 
derived their name from the Hebrew word Pharashy 
which signifies separated or set apart^ because they 
separated themselves from the rest of the Jews to su- 
perior strictness in religious observances. They boasted 
that, from their accurate knowledge of religion, they 
were the favourites of heaven; and thus, trusting in 
themselves that they were righteous, despised others. 
(Luke xi. 52. xviii. 9. 11.) 

Though they professed to esteem the written books of 
the Old Testament as the sources of the Jewish religion, 
yet they also attributed great and equal authority to tra- 
ditional precepts, relating principally to external rites. 
They held the squI to be immortal, and. the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body; but they believed that all 
things were controlled by fate. They rigidly interpreted 
the letter of the Mosaic Law, but not unfrequcntly vio- 
lated its spirit by their traditional and philosophical ex- 
positions. They were zealous in making proselytes ; 
and their professed sanctity gave them great influence 
among the common people, especially with the female 
part of the community. Their general hypocrisy and 
profligacy are severely arraigned by Jesus Christ. 

3. The Essenes, who were the third principal sect 
among the Jews, differed in many respects from the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, both in doctrine and in prac- 
tice. They were divided into two classes: (1.) The 
practical^ who lived in society (and,dBome of whom were 
married), though, it appears, with much circumspection. 
JPhw dwelt in cities and their neighbourhoods, and ap- 
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plied themselves to husbandry and other innocent occu- 
pations. (2.) The contemplative Esscncs, who were also 
called Therapeutae or Physicians, from their application 
principally to the cure of the diseases of the soul, devoted 
themselves wholly to meditation, and avoided living in 
great towns as unfavourable to a contemplative life. But 
both classes were exceedingly abstemious, exemplary in 
their moral deportment, averse from profane swearing, 
and most rigid in their observance of the Sabbath. They 
held) among other tenets, the immortality of the soul 
(though they denied the resurrection of the body), the 
existence of angels, and a state of future rewards and 
punishments. They believed every thing to be ordered 
by an eternal fatality or chain of causes. Though they 
are not mentioned in the New Testament, they are sup- 
posed to be referred to in Col. ii. 18. 21. 23. ; and the 
contemplative Essenes are supposed to have been in- 
tended by those who in Matt. xix. 12. are said to have 
made tiicrnsclves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of God's sake. 

4. The SciUBES and Laavyers, who are frequently 
mentioned in the Gospels, are usually classed among 
Jewish sects. The Scribes had the charge of transcribing 
the sacred books, of publicly interpreting the more diffi- 
cult passages, and of deciding in cases which grew out of 
the ceremonial law. TJiey possessed great influence as 
well as the Lawyers or private teachers of the law. 

5. The Samaritans are generally considered as a 
Jewish sect : their origin and tenets have already been 
noticed in p. 113. 

6. The Herodians were a political faction, the par- 
tisans of Herod, misnamed the Great, from whom they 
derived their name, and with whom they co-operated in 
all his political and time-serving schemes, to conciliate 
the favour of the Romans. 

7. The Galil^a^s were the followers of Judas the 
Gaulonite or Galilacan, whose tenets they embraced andT 
acted upon. They held, that tribute was due to God 
alone, and consequently ought not to be paid to the 
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Romans ; and that religious liberty and the authority of 
the divine laws were to be defended by force of arms. 
In other respects their doctrines appear to have been 
the same as those of the Pharisees. 

The Zealots, so often mentioned in Jewish history, 
appear to have been the followers of this Judas : and it 
has been supposed, that the just men, whom the Pha- 
risees and Herodians sent to entangle Jesus in his con- 
versation, were members of this sect. (Matt. xxii. 13, 16. 
Markxii. 13, 14. Luke xx. 20.) 

8. The SicAiiiT, noticed in Acts xxi. 38., were assas- 
sins, who derived their name from their using poniards 
bent like the Roman sic^c^ which they concealed under 
their garments, and privately stabbed the objects of their 
malice. 

III. The Corruption of the Jewish People, both in 
religion and morals, in the time of Christ, sufficiently 
appears from the censures of Jesus Christ, which are to 
be found in the four Gospels. The evidence of the sacred 
writers is conlirmed by the testimony of profane writers, 
especially Josephus the Jewish Historian, from whom we 
learn that the corruption and profligacy of the chief 
priests and other distinguished leaders pervaded the 
priests ; and that from them the moral and religious con- 
tamination had spread to the lowest classes of the people, 
who were immersed in ignorance and vice, and cherished 
the most supercilious contempt and bitter hatred towards 
the Gentiles. So great was their profligacy in the last 
period of their commonwealth, that Josephus has re- 
corded it as his opinion, that if the Romans had delayed 
any longer to have come against them, the city (Jerusa- 
lem) would cither have been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, overwhelmed by a deluge, or destroyed by fire 
from heaven as Sodom was : for that generation was far 
more enormously wicked than those who suffered these 
‘calamities.* 


* De Bell. Jud. lib. v. c.13. § 6. 
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BOOK IV. — DOMESTIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS 
AND OTHER NATIONS, INCIDENTALLY MEN- 
TIONED IN THE SCllIPTUIlES. 


Chapter I. 

ON THE DWKLLlNas OF THE JEWS* 


The earliest dwellings of mankind, after they began to 
multiply, arc supposed to hav%L been caves: thus Lot 
and his daughters abode in a cave after the destruction 
of Sodom: and both antient and modern travellers attest, 
that in p^me parts of the East, caves have been employed 
for the purposes of habitation. In succeeding ages tliey 
abode in tents (Gen. xviii. 4*.) ; and, in progress of time, 
houses were erected ; those of the rich were formed of 
stone cr bricks, but the dwellings of the poor were 
formed of wood, or more frequently of mud (as they arc 
to this day in various parts of the East) ; a material which 
is but ill calculated to resist the effects of the impetuous 
torrents, that descended from the mountains of Palestine. 
Our Lord alludes to this circumstance at the close of his 
sermon on the mount. (Matt. vii. 26,27.) In the East 
Indies also, nothing is more common than for thieves to 
dig or break through these mud walls, while the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants are overcome by sleep, and to plun- 
der them. To similar depredations Jesus Christ appears 
to allude, when he exhorts his disciples not to lay up 
their treasure where thieves break through and steal. 
(Matt. vi. 19, 20.) In the holes and chinks of these walls, 
serpents sometimes concealed themselves. (Amos v. 19.) 
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The following diagram will convey sDine idea of the 
form of on oriental house. 
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As the style of architecture and manners of the East 
have remained unaltered, the description of a modern 
oriental house will enable us to form a tolerably correct 
notion of the structure of the Jewish houses. In the East 
the streets are usually narrow, tlic better to shade them 
from the sun, and sometimes they have a range of shops 
on each side. If, then, we enter a house from the street 
A A, we shall pass through the outer porch B, into a 
square court open to the weather. This court, strewed 
with mats or carpets, is the usual place for receiving large 
companies at nuptials, circumcisions, and on other occa- 
sions. The banquet of Ahasuerus was given in a court 
of the royal palace (Esth. i. 5.) ; and in a court the multi- 
tude was assembled to hear the discourse of Jesus Christ, 
mentioned in Luke v. 19., where it is termed to [aeo-ov (to 
mcson\ the midst. The court is, for the most part, sur- 
rounded with a cloister, over which is a gallery, C C C, 
with a balustrade or piece of lattice or carved work going 
round it, to prevent accidents : and from this cloister we 
are led into apartments of the same length as the court. 
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D is an inner porch, at the entrance into the main build- 
ing. The gates were always shut, and a servant acted 
the part of porter. (John xvii. 16,17. Acts xii. 13.) 
The roofs were flat (as they still are), and were formed of 
earth, spread evenly along, and rolled very hard, to ex- 
clude the rain ; but upon this surface grass and weeds 
grow freely: to which there is an allusion in Psal.cxxix. 6. 
and Isa. xxxvii. 27- These roofs are surrounded by a 
wall, breast high, to prevent persons from falling through : 
such a defence or battlement was required by Deut. xxii.8. 
It was this parapet which the men demolished, in order 
to let the paralytic down into the court or area of the 
house. (Markii. 4. Luke v. 19.) The back part of the 
house is allotted to the women: in Arabic it is called 
the Harem, and in the Old Testament the Palace, 
iManahom, king of Israel, was assassinated in his harem 
or palace. (2 Kings xv. 25.) The harem of Solomon 
was an inner and separate building. (1 Kings vii. 8. 
2 Chi n.viii. 11.) 

The furniture of the oriental dwellings, at least in the 
earliest ages, was very simple : that of the poorer classes 
consisted of but few articles, and those such as were abso- 
lutely necessary. Instead of chairs, they sat on mats or 
skins ; and the same articles, on which they laid a mat- 
tress, served them instead of bedsteads, while their upper 
garment served them for », ’•ing. (Exod. xxii. 25, 26. 
Deut. xxiv. 12.) This circui... ance accounts for our 
Lord’s commanding the paralytic to take up his bed and 
go unto his house. (Matt. ix. 6.) The more opulent had 
(as those in the East still have) fine carpets, couches, or 
divans, and sofas, on which they sat, lay, and slept. 
(2 Kings iv. 10. 2 Sam. xvii. 28.) In later times, their 
couches were splendid, and the frames inlaid with ivory 
(Amos vi. 4.), and the coverlids rich and perfumed. 
(Prov. vii. 16, 17.) On these sofas, in the latter ages of 
the Jewish state (for before the time of Moses it appears 
to have been the custom to sit at tabic, Gen. xliii. 33.), 
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they universally reclined, when taking their meals 
(Amos vi. 4. Luke vii. 36 — 38.) ; resting on their side 
with their heads towards the table, so that their feet were 
accessible to one who came behind the couch. 


Chapter II. 

ON Tlie DRESS OF THE JEWS. 

In the early ages, the dress of mankind was very 
simple. Skins of animals furnished the first materials, 
which, as men increased in numbers and civilisation, 
were exchanged for more costly articles, made of wool 
and flax, of which they manufactured woollen and linen 
garments (Levit. xiii. 47. Prov. Xxxi. 13.) : afterw^ards, 
fine linen, and silk, dyed with purple, scarlet, and 
crimson, became the usual apparel of the more opulent. 
(2Sam. i. 24. Prov. xxxi. 22. Luk^vi. 19.) In the 
more early ages, garments of various colours were in 
great esteem : such was Joseph’s robe, of which his 
envious brethren stripped him, when they resolved to 
sell him. (Gen. xxxvii. 23.) The daughters of kings 
wore richly embroidered vests. (Psal. xlv. 13, 14.) It 
appears that the Jewish garments were worn pretty 
long ; for it is mentioned as an aggravation of the affront 
done to David’s ambassadors by the king of Ammon, that 
he cut off their garments in the middle^ even to their 
huttochs. (2 Sam. x. 4.) 

Tim most simple and antient garment was a tunic : 
it was a piece of cloth, commonly linen, which en- 
circled the whole body, was bound with a girdle, and 
descended to the knees. Those who are clothed with 
a tunic merely, arc sometimes said to be naked^ as in 
John xxi. 7. An under garment or shirt was worn 
under the tunic. To prevent the latter from impeding 
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the person, girdles were worn round the loins, whence 
various figurative expressions are derived in the Scrip- 
tures to denote preparation, active employment, and 
despatch. Sometimes also these girdles served as a 
pouch to carry money and otlicr necessary things. 
(Matt. X. 9. Mark vi. 8.) Over the tunic was worn an 
upper garmeiit or mantle; it was a piece of cloth 
nearly square, several feet in length and breadth, which 
was wrapped round the body or tied over the shoulders. 
The feet were protected from injury b}'^ sandals bound 
round the feet : to loose and bind them on, was the 
office of the lowest menial servants. The beard was con- 
sidered a great ornament : to pluck or mar it in any 
way was considered a great disgrace. (2 Sam. x. I.) A 
heavy head of hair was considered a great ornament 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2f>.), as baldness was accounted a source 
of contempt. (2 Kings ii. 23.) The hair was combed, 
set in order, and anointed, especially on festive occa- 
sions. To this practice there are very numerous allu- 
sions ill the Scriplitfes. A sort of mitre, probably similar 
to the modern turbans, was worn to defend the head. 
A prodigious number of magnificent habits was, antiently, 
regarded as a necessary part of the treasures of the 
rich ; and the practice of amassing them is alluded to in 
Job xxvii. 6. and Matt. vi. 19. It appears from Psal. xlv. 
8. that the wardrobes of the East were plenteously per- 
fumed with aromatics. The rending of garments, as ap- 
pears from various passages of Scripture, was a token of 
the deepest grief. The garments of mourners among 
the Jews were chiefly sackcloth and haircloth. The last 
sort was the usual clothing of the prophets, for they 
were continual penitents by profession : and therefore 
Zecliariah speaks of the rough garments of the false pro- 
phets, which they also wore to deceive. (Zech. xiii. 4.) 
Jacob was the first we read of that put sackcloth on bis 
loj^ns, as a token of mourning for Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 34.), 
signifying thereby that since he had lost his beloved son, 

Q 
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he considered himself as reduced to tlie meanest and 
lowest condition of life. 

The dress of the women differed from that of the 
men, chiefly in the quality of the materials, and in the 
women wearing a veil. Rings, necklaces, pendants, and 
other ornaments, still worn by the fair sex, formed part 
of the apparel of the Jewish ladies : and like the oriental 
women of our time, they tinged their eyelids with 
the powder of lead ore. Thus Jezebel did, who in 
2 Kings ix.^0. is said to have painted her face: and 
Job’s youngest daughter (xlii. I t.) had a name (Keren- 
happuch, tliat is, the horn of pouk or lead O/C,) in refer- 
ence to this practice. 

JMirrors formed an important accompanimcht to the 
female wardrobe ; antiently they were made of molten 
brass polished, and were carried in the hand. 


ClIAPTEll III. 

MARUIAC.E CUSTOMS OP TIIK JEWS. 

MAURfACK was regarded by the Jews as a sacred ob- 
ligation, and celibacy was accounted a great reproach. 
Polygamy was tolerated, but not authoritatively al- 
lowed. The concubines, of whom we read, were se- 
condary or inferior wives, whose children did not inherit 
the father’s property, except on failure of issue by the 
primary or more honourable wives. Thus, Sarah was 
Abraham’s primary wife, by whom he had Isaac, who 
was the heir of his wealth. But besides her, he had 
two concubines, namely, Hagar and Keturah ; by these 
he had other children,^’hom he distinguished from Isaac; 
for it is said he ^ave thcni gj/Uf and sent them avoai/ tohile 
he yet lived, (Gen. xxv. 5, 6.) 

No formalities appear to have been used by the 
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Jews — at feast none were enjoined to them by ISIoscs — 
in joining man and wife together. Mutual consent, fol- 
lowed by consummation, was deemed* suflicient. The 
manner in which a daughter was demanded in mar- 
riage is described in the case of Shechcni« who asked 
Dinah the daughter of Jacob in marriage (Clen. xxxiv. 

6 — 12.); and the nature of the contract, together with 
the mode of solemnising the marriage, is described in 
Gen. xxiv. 50, 51. 57. G7. There was indeed a previous 
espousal or betrothing, which was a solemn promise of 
marriage, made by the man and woman, each to the 
other, at such a distance of time as they agreed upon. 
This was sometimes done by writing, sometimes by the 
delivery of a piece of silver to the bride in presence of 
witnesses, as a pledge of their mutual engagements. 
After such espousal was made (which was generally 
when the parties were young), the woman continued with 
her parents several months, if not some years (at least 
till sh. was arrived at the age of twelve), before she was 
brought home, and her marriage consummated. That it 
was the practice to betroth the bride some time before 
the consummation of the marriage, is evident from 
Dent. XX. 7. Thus we find that Samson s wife remained 
with her parents a considerable time after the espousal. 
(Judg. xiv. 8.) If, during the time between the espousal 
and the marriage, the bride was guilty of any criminal 
correspondence with another person, contrary to the 
fidelity she owed to her bridegroom, she was treated as 
an adulteress. Among the Jews, and generally through- 
out the East, marriage was considered as a sort of 
purchase, which the man made of the woman he de- 
sired to marry; and therefore in contracting marriages,* 
as the wife brought a portion to the husband, so the 
husband was obliged to give her or her parents money 
or presents in lieu of this portion. See instances in 
Gen xxxiv. 12. xxix. 18. 1 Sam. xviii. 25. The nuptial 
solemnity was celebrated with great festivity and splen- 
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(lour. The parable of the ten virgins in Matt.*xxv. gives 
a good idea of the customs practised on these occasions. 

Marriage was dissolved among the Jews by divorce as 
well as by death. Our Saviour tell us, that Moses 
suffered this only because of the hardness of their heart, 
but from the beginning it was not so (Matt. xix. 8.) ; 
meaning that they were accustomed to this abuse ; and 
to prevent greater evils, such as murders, adulteries, &c. 
he permitted it ; and he expressly limited the permission 
of divorce to the single case of adulter}^ (Matt. v. 31, 
32.) Nor was this limitation unnecessary ; for at that 
time it was common for the Jews to dissolve this sacred 
union upon very sliglit and trivial pretences. 


Chapter IV. 

ItlRTH, FUUCATION, FTC. OF CIIILDRElf. 

In the Vast, cliild-birth is to this day an event of but 
little dilliculty, a.id mothers were originally the only 
assistants of their daughters, any further aid being 
deemed unnecessary ; though mid wives were some- 
times employed. (Exod. i. 19. Gen, XXXV. 17. xxxviii. 
28.) The birth of a son was celebrated as a festival, 
which was solemnised in succeeding years with re- 
newed demonstrations of joy, especially those of sove- 
reign princes. (Gen. xl. 20. Job i. 4. Matt. xiv. 6.) The 
birth of a son or daughter rendered the mother cere- 
monially unclean for a certain period. 

On the eighth day after its birth the son was cir- 
•cumcised, and received a name. The Jirst~born son 
enjoyed peculiar privileges. He received a double 
portion of the' estate: he was the high priest of the 
whole family ; and he enjoyed an authority over those 
who were younger, similar to that possessed by a father. 
The sons remained till the fifth year in the care of the 
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women ; after which the father took charge of them, and 
instructed them, or caused them to be instructed, in the 
arts and duties of life, and in tlie law of Moses. (Deut. 
vi. 20 — 25. xi. 19.) The daughters rarely went out un- 
less sent for a specific purpose. Where there were no 
children, adoption — or the taking of a stranger into 
a family, in order to make him a part of it, acknow- 
ledging him as a son and heir to the estate, — was prac- 
tised. The elder Hebrews, indeed, do not appear to 
have had recourse to .adoption, because Moses is silent 
concerning it in his laws. It was, however, common in 
the time of Jesus Christ ; and St. Paul has many beauti- 
ful allusions to it in his epistles. 


Chapter V. 

os THK ' ONDiriON Or SLAVrs, AND THK CUSTOMS IIF.T.ATIKO TO THEM, 
MENTIONED Oil ALLUDED TO IN TJIE NEW EESTAMENT. 

Slavery is of very remote antiquity : and when Moses 
gave his laws to the Jews, finding it already established, 
though he could not abolish it, yet he enacted various 
salutary laws and regulations. 

Slaves were acquired in various ways, viz. 1. By Ca/j- 
iivit^ (Gen. xiv. 14*. Deut. xx. 14*. xxi. 10, 11.); 2. By 
Debt, when persons, being poor, were sold for payment 
of their debts (2 Kings iv. 1. Matt, xviii. 25.) ; 3. By com- 
mitting a Thejti without the power of making restitution 
(Exod. xxii. 2, 3. Neh. v. 4, 5.); and, 4. By Birth, when 
persons w^erc born of married slaves. These are termed 
born in the house (Gen. xiv. 14. xv. 3. xvii. 23. xxi. 10.), ^ 
home-born (Jer. ii. 14.), and the sons or children of hand- 
maids. (Psal. Ixxxvi. 16. cxvi. 16.) 

Slaves received both food and clothing, for the most 
part of the meanest quality, but whatever property they 
acquired belonged to their lords : hence they are said to 
Q 3 
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l)c worth double the value of a hired servant. (Dcut. xv. 
IS.) Tiiey formed marriages at the will of their master, 
but their children were slaves, who, thougli they could 
not call him a father (Gal. iv. 6. Rom. viii. 15.), yet they 
were attached and faithful to him as to a father, on which 
account the patriarchs trusted them with arms. (Gen. xiv. 

xxxii. 6. xxxiii. 1.) Their duty was to execute their 
lord’s commands, and they were for the most part em- 
ployed in tending cattle or in rural affairs; and though 
the lot of some of them was sufficiently hard, yet under 
a mild and humane master, it was tolerable. (Job xiii. 13.) 
When the eastern people have no male issue, they fre- 
quently (as in Rarbary) marry their daughters to their 
>lavcs ; so Sheshan did, who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian servant [slave] Jarha. (See 1 Chron. ii. 31*, 35.) 
Various regulations were made by Moses to ensure the 
humane treatment of slaves ; among which the three 
following arc particularly worthy of notice; — 1. Hebrew 
slaves were to continue in slavery only till the year of 
jubilee, when the} might return to liberty, and their 
masters could not detain them against their wills. If 
they were desirous of continuing with their master, they 
were to be brought to the judges ; before whom they 
were to make a declaration, that for this time they dis- 
claimed the privilege of the law: and they had their 
ears bored through with an awl against the door-posts 
of their master ’s house, after which they had no longer 
any power of recovering their liberty until the next year 
of jubilee, after forty-nine years. (Exod. xxi. 5, 6.) 
2. If a Hebrew by birth was sold to a stranger or alien 
dwelling in the vicinity of the land of Israel, his relations 
B were to redeem him, and such slave was to make good 
the purchase-money if he were able, paying in pro- 
portion to the number of years that remained, until the 
year of jubilee. (Lev. xxv. 47— 55.) 3. Lastly, if a slave 
jf another nation fled to the Hebrews, he was to be re- 
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ceived hospitably, and on no account to be given up to 
his master. (Dent, xxiii. 15, 16.) 

Although IVIoscs inculcated the duty of luiinane treat- 
ment towards slaves, and enforced his statutes by various 
strong sanctions, yet it appears from Jer. xxxiv. S — 22. 
that their condition was sometimes very wretched ; and, 
in later times, among the Greeks and Homans it was, 
in general, truly miserable. Being for the most part 
captives taken in war, they were bought and sold like 
beasts of burden ; and were at the mercy of their owners, 
who had an absolute right over their lives, and who 
branded them, in order to mark their property. To the 
practice of buying, purchasing, and branding slaves, 
St. Paul has several fine allusions. See particularly 
ICor. V* 20. vii.23. and Gal.vi. 17* The confinement 
of slaves in mines appears to be referred to in Matt. viii. 
12. and xxii. 13. and crucifixion was a punishment almost 
exclusively reserved for them : whence St. Paul takes 
occasion to illustrate the love of Christ for fallen man, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame and ignominy of such a death. 
(Hcb. xii.2.) 


Chapter VI. 

DOMESTIC CUSTOMS AND USAGES OF THE JEWS. 

Various are the modes of address and politeness, 
which custom has established in different nations. The 
ordinary formulae of salutation were — The Lord be Oi'ith 
thee ! — The Lord bless thee ! — and Blessed be thou 
the Lord ! but the most common salutation was Peace, 
(that is, may all manner of prosperity) be •with thee! 
(Ruth ii. 4. Judg. xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 2 Sara. xx. 9. 

Psal. cxxix. 8.) In the later period of the Jewish polity, 
much time appears to have been spent in the rigid ob- 
Q 4 
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servance of these ceremonious forms ; which arc alluded 
to in Matt. x. 12. Sec also 2 Kings iv. 29. 

Ucspcct was shown to persons on meeting, by the 
salutation of Peace be *iinth ipii ! and laying the right 
hand upon the bosom : but if the person addressed was 
of the highest rank, they bowed to the earth. Thus 
Jacob haxved to the ground seven times until he came near 
to his brother Esau. (Gen. xxxiii. 3.) SometiTnes they 
kissed the hem of the person’s garment, and even the 
dust on which he had to tread. (Zech. viii. 23. Luke viii. 
44. Acts X. 2(5. Psal. Ixxii. 9.) Near relations and inti- 
mate acquaintances kissed each other’s hands, head, 
neck, beard (which on such occasions only could be 
touched without affront), or shoulders. (Gen. xxxiii. 4. 
xlv. 1 1*. 2 Sam. xx. 9. Luke xv.20. Acts xx. 17.) 

\Vhenevcr the common people approached their prince, 
or any person of superior rank, it was customary for 
them to prostrate themselves before them. The allusions 
to this practice, in the Old and New Testaments, are very 
numerous ; as well as to the making of presents to su- 
periors. (See particularly Mutt. ii. 11.) 

When any person visited another, he stood at the gate 
and knocked, or called aloud, until the person on whom 
lie called admitted him. (2 Kings v. 9 — 12. Acts x. 17.) 
xii. 13. 16.) Visitors were always received and dismissed 
with great respect. On their arrival, water was brought 
to wash their feet and hands (Gen, xviii. 4. xix.2.), 
after which the guests were anointed >vith oil. David 
alludes to this in Psal. xxiii. .5. and Solomon, in Prov. 
xxvii. 9. The same practice obtained in our Saviour's 
time. (Luke vii. 14, 45.) 

The Jews rose early, about the dawn of day, when 
they breakfasted. They dined about eleven in the fore- 
noon, and supped at^ve in the afternoon. Their food 
consisted principally of bread, milk, rice, vegctafiles, 
honey, and sometimes of locusts, except at the appointed 
festivals, or when they offered their feast-offerings; at 
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these times they ate animal food, of which they appear 
to have been very fond. (Numb.xi. 4.) But tlicy were 
prohibited from eating the flesh of certain animals, as 
well as with people of another religion. The pottage 
which Jacob had prepared, and which was so tempting 
to Esau as to make him sell his birthright, shows the 
simplicity of the ordinary diet of the patriarchs. Isaac 
in his old age longed for savoury mcat^ which was ac- 
cordingly prepared for him (Gen. xxviio l. I7-) ; but this 
was an unusual thing. The feast with which Abraham 
entertained the three angels was a calf, new cakes baked 
on the hearth, together with butter [ghee) and milk. 
(Gen. xviii. G, ?.) We may form a correct idea of their 
ordinary food by the articles which were presented to 
David on various occasions by Abigail (1 Sam.xxv. 18.), 
by Ziba (2 Sam. xvi. 1.), and by Bar/.illai. (2 Sam. xvii. 
28,29.) Their ordinary beverage was water, which was 
drawm from the public wells and fountains (John iv. G, 7.), 
and which was to be refused to no one. (John vi. 9. Matt. 
XXV. 85.; Wine of diflercnt sorts, which was preserved in 
skins, w'as also drunk by the Jews, after their settlement 
in the land of Canaan. Red w'ine seems to have been 
the most esteemed. (Prov. xxiii. 31. Rev. xiv. 20. xix. 
3.18.) The women did not appear at table in enter- 
tainments with the men. This would have been then, as 
it is at this day throughout the East, an indecency. 
Thus Vashti the Queen made a feast for the tvomen in the 
royal house, vohich belonged to Ahasuerus, (Esther i. 9.) 
while the Persian monarch was feasting his nobles. 

The Hebrews antiently sat at table as we do now ; 
afterwards, they imitated the Persians and Chaldacans, 
who reclined on table-beds or couches while eating; 
some traces of these couches are nevertheless observed in 
Amos (vi.4.7.), Ezekiel (xxiii.47.)> and Tobit (ii. 4.); 
but this use was not general. We see expressions in the 
sacred authors of those times, which prove that they also 
sat at table. At Ahasuerus’s banquet (Esth. i. 6.) the 
Q 5 
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company lay on beds, and also at that which Esther gave 
the King and llanian. (Esth. vii. 8.) Our Saviour in like 
manner reclined at table, when Mary Magdalen anointed 
his feet with perfume (Matt. xxvi. 7.), and when John, at 
the last supper, rested his head on his bosom. (John 
xiii.25.) 

When persons journeyed, they provided themselves with 
every necessary; women and rich men frequently tra- 
velled on asses or camels, which carried not only their 
merchandise, but also their lioiisehold goods and chattels. 
J'hc Jews often travelled in caraxmiis or companies (as the 
inhabitants of the East do to this day), especially when 
they went up to Jerusalem at the three great annual fes- 
tivals. The compmiiji among which Joseph and Mary 
supposed Jesus to have been on their return from the 
passover, when he was twelve years old (Luke ii. 42 — 44.), 
was one of these caravans. 

In the East, antiently, as well as in modern times, there 
were no inns, in which the traveller could meet with re- 
freshment. Hence hospitality was deemed a sacred duty 
incumbent upon every one. The sacred writings exhibit 
several instances of hospitality exercised by the patri- 
archs. ((icn. xviii. 2, 3, dx. xix, 1 — 3.) St. Paul and St. 
Peter frequently enforce the sacred duty of hospitality. 


Chapter VII. 

ON TIIK OCCUPATIONS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OF THE HEBREWS. 

Section I. — Rural and Domestic Economy of the Jews. 

Aguiculture, including the rearing and tending of 
cattle, >vas the principal occupation of the patriarchs and 
their families ; and in succeeding ages the greatest men, 
as Moses, David, and others, did not disdain to follow 
husbandry, however mean that occupation may be ac- 
counted in modern times. All the Mosaic statutes, in- 
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deed, were admirably calculated to encourage agriculture, 
as the chief basis of mtional prosperity, and also to pre- 
serve the Israelites detached from the surrounding ido- 
latrous nations. 

Although the Scriptures do not furnish us with any 
details respecting the state of agriculture in Judoka, yet 
we may collect from various passages many interesting 
hints that will enable us to form a tolerably correct idea 
of the high state of its cultivation. With the use of ma- 
nures, the Jews were unquestionably ac(|uainted. Salt, 
either by itself, or mixed in the dunghill in order to pro- 
mote putrefaction, is specially mentioned as one article 
of manure (Matt. v. 13. Luke xiv. 31, 3.5.); and as the 
river Jordan annually overflowed its banks, the mud de- 
posited when its waters subsided must have served as a 
valuable irrigation and top-dressing, particularly to the 
pasture lands. It is probable, that after the waters had 
thus subsided, seed was sown on the W'et soft ground ; in 
allusion to which, Solomon says. Cast fin/ bread (corn or 
seed) i(poH the voalers : for thou shall Jind it again^ with 
increase, after wanij days, (Eccles. xi. 1.) And Isaiah, 
promising a time of peace and plenty says, Blessed are 
ye that sow beside all waters^ and send forth thither the feet 
(f the ox and the ass, (Isa. xxxii. 20.) 

The method of managing the ground, and preparing it 
for the seed, was much the same with the practice of the 
present times ; for Jeremiah speaks of ploughing up the 
fallow ground (Jcr. iv. 3.), and Isaiah of harrowing, or 
breaking up the clods (Isa. xxviii.24.) ; but Moses, for 
Avisc reasons doubtless, gave a positive injunction, that 
they should not sow their fields with mingled seed. 

The kinds of grain sowed by the Jews were htches, 
cummin, wheat, barley, and rice (Isa. xxviii. 25.) : there 
were three months between their sowing and their first 
reaping, and four months to their full harvest : their 
barley-harvest was at the passover, and their wheat- 
harvest at the Pentecost. The reapers made use of 
a 6 
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company lay on beds, and also at that which Esther gave 
the King and Hainan. (Esth.vii. 8.) Our Saviour in like 
manner reclined at table, when Mary Magdalen anointed 
liis feet with perfume (Matt. xxvi. ?.), and when John, at 
the last supper, rested his head on his bosom. (John 
xiii.25.) 

When persons journeyed, they provided themselves with 
every necessary: women and rich men frequently tra- 
velled on asses or camels, which carried not only their 
merchandise, but also their household goods and chattels. 
The Jews often travelled in cni'avnns or companies (as the 
inhabitants of the East do to this day), especially when 
they went up to Jerusalem at the three great annual fes- 
tivals. The compaiiify among which .Joseph and Mary 
supposed Jesus to have been on their return from the 
passover, when he was twelve years old (Luke ii. 4*2 — 44.), 
was one of these caravans. 

In the East, antiently, as well as in modern times, there 
were no inns, in which the traveller could meet with re- 
freshment. Hence hospitality was deemed a sacred duty 
incumbent upon every one. The sacred writings exhibit 
several instances of hospitality exercised by the patri- 
archs. (Hen. xviii. % 3, A'C. xix. 1 — 3.) St. Paul and St. 
Peter frequently enforce the sacred duty of hospitality. 


Chapter VII. 

ON TIIK OCCUPATIONS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OP THE HEBREWS. 

Sfx'tion I. — Uural and Domestic Economy of the Jews. 

Agriculture, including the rearing and tending of 
cattle, was the principal occupation of the patriarchs and 
their families : and in succeeding ages the greatest men, 
as Moses, David, and others, did not disdain to follow 
husbandry, however mean that occupation mayi)e ac- 
counted in modern times. All the Mosaic statutes, in- 
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deed, were admirably calculated to encourage agriculture, 
as the chief basis of nntional prosperity, and also to pre- 
serve the Israelites detached from the surrounding ido- 
latrous nations. 

Although the Scriptures do not furnish us with any 
details respecting the state of agriculture in Juda?a, yet 
we may collect from various passages many interesting 
hints that will enable us to form a tolerably correct idea 
of the high state of its cultivation. With the use of ma- 
nures, the Jews were unquestionably acciuainted. Salt, 
either by itself, or mixed in the dunghill in order to pro- 
mote putrefaction, is specially mentioned as one article 
of manure (Matt. v. 13. Luke xiv. 31, 3J.) ; and as the 
river Jordan annually ovcrtlowed its banks, the mud de- 
posited when its waters subsided must have served as a 
valuable irrigation and top-dressing, particularly to the 
pasture lands. It is probable, that after the waters had 
thus subsided, seed was sown on the wet soft ground ; in 
allusion to which, Solomon says, Cast thi/ bread (corn or 
seed) upon the whalers : Jor thou shalt find it againy with 
increase, after many days, (Eccles. xi. 1.) And Isaiah, 
promising a time of peace and plenty says. Blessed are 
ye that 50iu beside all waters, and send Jbrth thither the feet 
of the ox and the ass, (Isa. xxxii. 20,) 

The method of managing tlic ground, and preparing it 
for the seed, was much the same with the practice of the 
present times ; for Jeremiah speaks of ploughing up the 
fallow ground (Jer. iv. 3.), and Isaiah of harrowing, or 
breaking up the clods (Isa. xxviii.24.) ; but Moses, for 
wise reasons doubtless, gave a positive injunction, that 
they should not sow their fields with mingled seed. 

The kinds of grain sowed by the Jews Were fitches, 
cummin, wheat, barley, and rice (Isa. xxviii. 25.) : there 
were three months between their sowing and their first 
reaping, and four months to their full harvest : their 
barley-harvest was at the passover, and their wheat- 
harvest at the Pentecost. The reapers made use of 
Q 6 
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sickles, and according to the present custom they filled 
tlicir hands with the corn, and tlfbse that bound up tlic 
sheaves their bosom : there was a person set over the 
reapers (Ruthii.5.) to sec that they did their work, that 
they had provision proper for them, and to pay them 
their wages. Women were employed in reaping its well 
as the men. The poor were allowed the liberty of’ glean- 
ing, though the land-owners w'ere not bound to admit 
them immediately into the field as soon as the reapers 
had cut down the corn and bound it up in sheaves, but 
after it was carried off : they might also choose those 
among the poor, whom they thought most worthy, or 
most necessitous. The conclusion of the harvest, or car- 
rying home the last load, was with the Jews a season of 
joyous festivity, and was celebrated with a harvest-feast. 
(Psal. cxwi. Isa. ix. 3. xvi.9, 10.) The corn, being cut, 
and carried in waggons or carts (Numb. vii. 3 — 8. Isa. v. 
8. xxviii, 27/2S, Amos ii. 13.), was either laid up in stacks 
(Exod.xxii. 6.) or barns (Matt. vi. 26. xiii. 30. Luke xiii. 
18. 21*.); and, when threshed out, was stored in granaries 
or garners. (Psal. xliv. 13. Matt. iii. 12.) David had 
houscs in thejields, in the cities, and in the villages, and in 
the castles. (1 Chron. xxvii. 2.5.) 

After the grain was carried into the barn, the next 
process was to thresh or beat the corn out of the ear ; 
this vyas performed in various ways. Sometimes it was 
done by horses (Isa. xxviii. 28.), and by oxen, that trod 
out the corn with their hoofs shod with brass. ( Mic. iv. 
12, 13.) This mode of threshing is expressly referred to 
by Hosea ( x, 1 1,), and in the prohibition of Moses against 
muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn (Deut. xxv. 4*.), 
and it obtains in India to this day. Other modes of 
threshing are mentioned in Isa. xxviii. 28. Judg. vi. 11. 
and 1 Chron. xxi.20. When the corn was thus threshed, 
it was dried cither in the sun, or by a fire, or in a fur- 
nace. This is CB\\ed parched corn (Levit.xxiii. 14. 1 Sam, 
xvii. 17* and xxv. 18.), and was sometimes used in this 
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manner for food without any farther preparation ; but 
generally, the parching or drying it was in order to make 
it more fit for grinding. This process was performed 
cither in mortars or mills, both of which arc mentioned 
in Numb. xi. 8. : but mills were chiefly employed for this 
purpose ; and they were deemed of such use and neces- 
sity, that the Israelites were strictly forbidden to take the 
nether or upper millstone in pledge ; the reason of which 
is added, because this was taking a man's life in pledge 
(Dent. xxiv. 6.), intimating that while the mill ceases to 
grind, people are in danger of being starved. 

The grinding at mills was accounted an inferior sort of 
work, and therefore prisoners and captives were generally 
put to it. To this work Samson was set, while he was in 
the prison-house. (Judg. xvi. 21.) There hand-mills were 
usually kept, by which prisoners earned their living. The 
expression in Isa. xlvii, 2. — Take the millstones and grind 
meal — is part of the description of a slave; but for the 
most part the womcn-servants were employed in this 
drudgeiy, us is evident from Matt. xxiv. 1. This was in 
use not only among the Jews but also among the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldacans, as appears from Exod. xi. 5. and 
Lam. v. 13. The various processes of agriculture have 
furnished the sacred writers with numerous beautiful al- 
lusions. Palestine abounded with generous wine : and in 
some districts the grapes were of superior quality. The 
canton allotted to Judah was celebrated on this account. 
In this district were the vales of Sorek and of Eshcol : 
and the cluster, which the Hebrew spies carried from 
this last place, was so large as to be carried on a staff be- 
tween two of them (Numb, xiii. 23.) ; Lebanon (Hos. xiv. 
7.), and Helbon (Ezek. xxvii. 18.) ; were likewise cele- 
brated for their exquisite wines. Grapes were also dried 
into raisins. (1 Sam. xxv. 18. 2 Sam. xvi. 1.) 

The antient Hebrews were very fond of gardens, which 
are frequently mentioned in the sacred writings ; and 
derive their appellations from the prevalence of certain 
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trees, as the garden of nuts and of pomegranates. (Sol. 
Song, vi.ll. iv.l3.) Besides these and other fruits, which 
were common in Judma (as dates, figs, &c.), they had 
regular plantations of olives, the oil expressed from which 
furnished a prolkablc article of commerce with the Ty- 
rians (Ezek. xxvii. ■?. compared with 1 Kings v. 11.): 
and among the judgments with which God threatened 
the Israelites for their sins, it was denounced, that though 
they liad olive trees through all their coasts, yet they 
should not anoint themselves with the oil, for the olive 
should cast her fruit. (Deut. xxviii. 40.) 


Si ( tton TI. — Oil llic Alts and Sciences of the Jcw<». 

Of the Arts practised by the Hebrews, in the earlier 
periods of their history, wc luivc but few notices in the 
sacred writings. From tlie mention of utensils, orna- 
ments, and other things, which imply some knowledge 
of the arts, in the book of Genesis, it is evident that 
considerable progress must have been made in the time 
of Noah ; and it is scarcely credible that the Hebrews 
could have resided four hundred years in Egypt, witliout 
acquiring some knowledge of those arts, which their 
masters are allowed to have possessed. Soon after the 
death of Josluia, a place was expressly allotted to ar- 
tificers; for, in the genealogy of the tribe of Judah, 
delivered in 1 Chron. iv. 14., wc read of a place called 
the rallei/ of Qrajtsmcny and (ver, 21.23.) of a family of 
workmen of fine linen, and another of potters : and when 
Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, the enemy 
carried ainay all the craftsmen and smiths. (2 Kings 
xxiv. 14.) But as a proof that their skill in manufactures 
and trade therein could not be very extensive, we find 
that the prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.), in describing 
the affluence of the goods which came to Tyre, mentions 
nothing as being brought thither from Judaea, except 
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wheat, oil, grapes, and balm, which were all the natural 
products of their ground, hroni Prov. xxxi. 13. it ap- 
pears that the mistresses of families usually made the 
clothing for their husbands, their children, and them- 
selves. 

Their knowledge in the Liberal Arts does not seem 
to have greatly exceeded their skill in mechanics. They 
knew but little of astronomy and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Solomon indeed was a noble pattern 
of knowledge and wisdom. His skill in natural philosophy 
is sufficiently indicated, when w^e are told, that he spake 
of trees from the cedar tree that is in LehanoUy even to 
the hijssop that springe/ h out of the wall ; he spake also of 
beastSf and offoxds^ and of creeping^ things^ and of fishes, 
(I Kings iv. 33.) Ilis books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
abund;;"tly inrorin us what skill he had in ethics, eco- 
nomics, and politics : but as the wonderful talents, wit1]» 
which he was endued, were the immediate gift of God, 
and in compliance with his special rec|uest for divine 
wisdom (2 Chron. i. 7 — 13.), so singular an instance is no 
rule, by which wc ought to judge of the genius of the 
whole nation. 

Nor did Building or Architecture attain much 
perfection prior to the reign of the accomplished So- 
lomon. We read, indeed, before the Israelites came 
into the land of Canaan, that Bezaleel and Aholiab 
(who were employed in the construction of the taber- 
nacle) excelled in all manner oj workmanship (Exod. xxxv. 
30 — 35.). but we arc there told, that they had their skill 
by inspiration from God, and it does not appear that they 
had any successors ; for in the days of Solomon, when 
the Israelites were at rest from all their enemies, and at 
full freedom to follow out improvements of every kind, 
yet they had no professed artists that could undertake 
the work of the temple ; so that Solomon was obliged to 
send to Hiram, king of Tyre, for a skilful artist (2 Chron. 
vii. 13, 14.), by whose direction the model of the temple, 
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and all the curious furniture of it, was both designed 
and finished. But, after the Jews were under the in- 
fluence or power of the Romans, there is no doubt that 
a better taste prevailed among them. Herod, at least, 
must have empjpyed some architects of distinguished 
abilities to repair and beautify the temple, and render it 
the superb structure, which the description of Josephus 
shows that it must have been. 

We read nothing of the art of Writing in Scripture, 
before the copy of the law was given by God to Moses, 
which was tvritten (that is, engraven,) oii ttvo tables oj 
stone bij the finger of God (Exod.xwi. 18.), and this is 
called the wiling of God* (Exod. xxxii. 16.) It is 
therefore probable that God himself first taught letters 
to Moses, who communicated the knowledge of tlv m to 
the Israelites, and they to the other eastern nations. 
JEngraving or sculpture seems, therefore, to be the most 
antient way of writing, of which w'c have another very 
early instance in Exod. xxxix. 30., where we are told, 
that ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord*' was written on a golden 
plate, and worn on the high priest’s head. And W’c find 
that the names of the twelve tribes were commanded to 
be written on twelve rods. (Numb. xvii. 2.) Afterwards 
they made use of broad rushes or flags for writing on, 
which grew in great abundance in Egypt, and are no- 
ticed by the prophet Isaiah, when foretelling the con- 
fusion of that country. (Isa. xix. 6, 7.) 

The other eastern nations made use chiefly of parch- 
ment, being the thin skins of animals carefully dressed. 
The best was made at Fergamos, whence it was called 
Charta Pergamena* It is probable that the Jews learned 
the use of it from them, and that this is what is meant by 
a roll (Ezravi. 2.), and a roll of a booh (Jer.xxxvi. 2.), 
and a scroll rolled together (Isa. xxxiv. 4.) : for it could 
not be thin and weak paper, but parchment, which is of 
some consistency, that was capable of being thus rolled 
up. St. Paul is the only person who makes express men- 
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tion of parchment. (2 Tim. iv.- 13.) In Job xix. 24. 
and in Jer. xvii, J . there is mention made of pens of 
iron, with which thpy probably made the letters, when 
they engraved on stone or other hard substances : but 
for softer materials they, in all probability, made use of 
quills or reeds ; for we arc told of some in the tribe of 
Zebulun who handled the pen of the writer. (Judg. v. 14.) 
David alludes to the^c7^ a ready writer (Psal. xlv. 1.), 
and Tlaruch wrote the words of Jeremiah with ink in a 
book, (Jer. XXX vi. 18.) 

Of the poetry and music of the Hebrews we have 
more ample information. 

The genius of their Poetry having been already dis- 
cussed in pages 189 — 193 , it is sufficient here to remark, 
that the effusions of the inspired Hebrew muse infinitely 
surpass m grandeur, subliinit}", beauty, and pathos, all 
the most celebrated productions of Greece and Rome. 
Not to repeat unnecessarily the observations already 
offered < i this topic, wo may here briefly remark, that 
the cucharistic song of Moses, composed on the de- 
liverance of the Israelites and their miraculous passage of 
the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 1 — 19.), is an admirable liymn, 
full of strong and lively images. The song of Deborah 
and Barak (Judg. v.), and that of Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 1.), have many excellent flights, 
and some noble and sublime raptures, David’s lament- 
ation on the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. If) — 
27.) is an incomparable elegy. The gratulutory hymn 
(Isa. xii.) and Hezekiah’s song of praise (Isa. xxviii.) are 
worthy of every one’s attention. The prayer of Ha- 
bakkuk (iii.) contains a sublime description of the divine 
majesty. Besides these single hymns we have the books 
of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and La- 
mentations ; all of which arc composed by different poets, 
according to the usage of those times. The Psalms are 
a great storehouse of heavenly devotion, full of affecting 
and sublime thoughts, and with a variety of expressions 
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admirably calculated to excite a thankful remembrance 
of God’s mercies, and for moving the passions of joy 
and grief, indignation and hatred. .They consist mostly 
of pious and affectionate prayers, holy meditations, and 
exalted strains of praise and thanksgiving, intermingled 
with sublime descriptions, and most beautiful allusions. 

Their sacred songs were accompanied with Music, the 
nature of which it is now as difficult to determine as it is 
to ascertain with precision the various musical instruments 
whicli were in use among them, without entering into 
details and conjectures which are inconsistent with the 
plan of this volume. Iteferring the reader, therefore, to 
the author’s larger work, in which he has attempted to 
collect the most probable accounts, he will only remark 
in this place, that, if any conclusions may be drawn con- 
cerning the Hebrew music from its effects, the sacred 
history has recorded several examples of the power and 
charms of music to sweeten the temper, to compose and 
allay the passions of the mind, to revive the drooping 
spirits, and to dissipate melancholy. It had this effect 
on Saul, when David played to him on his harp. (1 Sam. 
xvi. 16. 26.) And when Elisha was desired by Jehosha- 
phat to tell him what his success against the king of Moab 
would be, the prophet required a minstrel to be brought 
unto him : and when he played, it is said, that the hand 
of the Lord came upon him (2 Kings iii. 15. )> not that the 
gift of prophecy was the natural effect of music, but the 
meaning is, that music disposed the organs, the humours, 
and, in short, the whole mind and spirit of the prophet, 
to receive these supernatural impressions. 

But music was not exclusively confined to religious 
worship. From Gen. xxxi. 27. Isa, v. 2. and xxiv. 8. 
it appears that music was employed on all solemn oc- 
casions of entertaining their friends, and also at other en- 
tertainments. That inufic and dancing were used among 
the Jews at their feasts in latter ages, may be inferred 
from the parable of the prodigal son. (Luke xv. 25.) 
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Turtlicr, dancing was also an ordinary concomitant of 
music among the Jews; sometimes it was used on a re- 
ligious account. Thus, Miriam with her women glorified 
God (after the deliverance from the Egyptians) in dances 
as well as songs (Exod. xv. 20.), and David danced after 
the ark. (2 Sam. vi. 14< — 16.) It was a thing common at 
the Jewish feasts (Judg. xxi. 19. 21.), and in public tri- 
umphs (Judg. xi. 31-.), and at all seasons of mirth and 
rejoicing. (Psal. xxx. 11. Jer. xxxi.l^. 13. Luke xv. 25.) 
The idolatrous Jews made it a part of the worship which 
they paid to the golden calf. (Exod. xxxii. 19.) The 
Amalckitcs danced after their victory at Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxx. 16.), and Job makes it part of the character of the 
prosperous wicked (that is, of those who, placing all their 
happiness in the enjoyments of sense, forget God and re- 
ligion,) that their children dance. (Job xxi. 11.) The 
dancing of the profligate Ilerodias’s daughter pleased 
Herod so highly, that he promised to give her whatever 
she asked, and accordingly, at her desire, and in compli- 
ment to her, he commanded John the Baptist to be be- 
headed in prison. (Mutt. xiv. 6, 7, 8.) 


Section III. — On the Commerce of the Hebrews. 

The Scriptures do not afford us any example of trade, 
more early than those caravans of fshmaelites and Mi- 
dianites, to whom Joseph was perfidiously sold by his 
brethren. Subsequently, the most distinguished mer- 
chants of antient times were the Phoenicians, whose first 
metropolis was Sidon ; but afterw^ards Tyre became their 
great emporium ; the commerce of which is particularly 
described in Isa. xxii. and Ezek. xxvii. xxviii. 

The commerce of the East appears to have been chiefly 
carried on by land; hence ships are rarely mentioned in 
the Old Testament before the times of David and Solo- 
mon. Though chariots were not unknown to the antient 
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inhabitants of the East, yet they chiefly transported their 
merchandise across the desert on camels, a hardy race of 
animals, admirably adapted by nature for this purpose ; 
and, lest they should be plundered by robbers, the mer- 
chants used to travel in large bodies (as they now do), 
which are called or in smaller companies termed 

or kajlvs. (Job vi. 18. 19. Gen. xxxvii. 25. Isa. 
xxi. 13.) 

Although the land of Canaan was, from its abundant 
produce, .admirably adapted to commerce, yet Moses 
enacted no laws in favour of trade ; because the He- 
brews, being specially set apart for the preservation of 
true religion, could not be dispersed among idolatrous 
nations, without being in danger of becoming contami- 
nated with their abominable worship. He therefore only 
inculcated the strictest justice in weights and measures 
(Lev. xix. 3(5, 37. Dcut. xxv. 13, 1 1.) ; and left the rest 
to the wisdom of future ages and governors. David 
may be considered as the founder of the foreign com- 
merce of the Hebrews; and, besides the facilities for 
traffic, which he obtained by subduing the kingdom of 
Edom, and making himself master of the two ports of 
Elath and Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, the commercial 
relations which he had established with Hiram I., king of 
Tyre, were still further extended by Solomon with 
Hiram II., who furnished artisans for building ships for 
both monarchs at Ezion-geber, Solomon’s post on the 
Red Sea. 

Solomon’s ships, conducted by Tyrian navigators, 
sailed in company with those of Hiram tb some rich 
countries, called Ophir (most probably Sofala on the 
eastern coast of Africa), and Tarshish, a place supposed 
to be somewhere on the same coast. The voyage 
required three years to accomplish it; yet, notwith- 
standing the length of time employed in it, the returns 
in this new channel of trade were prodigiously great and 
profitable, consisting of gold, silver, precious stones, 
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valuable woods, and some exotic animals, as apes and 
peacocks. We have no information concerning the ar- 
ticles exported in this trade. Solomon also established 
a commercial correspondence with Egypt ; whence he 
imported horses, chariots, and fine linen-yarn ; the cha- 
riots cost six hundred, and the horses one hundred 
and fifty shekels of silver each. (1 Kings x. 28, 29. 
2Chron. i. 16, 17.) 

After the division of the kingdom, Edom being in that 
portion w'hich remained to the house of David, the Jews 
appear to have carried on the oriental trade from the two 
ports of Elath and Ezion-geber, especially the latter, 
until the time of Jehoshaphat, whose fleet was wrecked 
there. (1 Kings xxii. 4*8. 2Chron. xx. 36, 37.) During 
the reign of Jehoram, the wicked successor of Jehosha- 
phat, the Edomites shook oft* the yoke of the Jewish 
sovereigns, and recovered their ports. From this time 
the Jewish traftic, through the Red Sea, ceased till the 
reign of L /ziah ; who, having recovered Eluth soon after 
his accession, expelled the Edomites thence, and, having 
fortified the place, peopled it wdth his own subjects, who 
renewed their former commerce. This appears to have 
continued till the reign of Ahaz, when llezin, king of 
Damascus, having oppressed and weakened Judah in 
conjunction with Pekuh, king of Israel, took advantage 
of this circumstance to seize Elath ; whence he expelled 
the Jews, and planted it with Syrians. In the following 
year, however, Elath fell into the hands of Tiglathpilescr, 
king of Assyria, who conquered Rezin, but did not re- 
store it to his friend and ally, king Ahaz. Thus finally 
terminated the commercial prosperity of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. After the captivity, indeed, during 
the reigns of the Asmonsean princes, the Jews became 
great traders ; and throughout the period of time com- 
prised in the New Testament history, Joppa and Caesarea 
were the two principal ports ; and corn continued to be 
a staple article of export to Tyre. (Acts xii. 20.) 
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The most antient mode of carrying on trade was by 
way of barter, or the exchanging of one commodity for 
another ; a practice which obtains in some places even 
to this day. Although the Scriptures frequently mention 
gold, silver, brass, and money, yet the use of coin or 
stamped money appears to have been of late introduction 
among the Hebrews. Judas ' Maccabaeus is the first 
Jewish prince who is recorded to have coined money, 
Avhich privilege was granted to him by Antiochus Sidetes, 
king of Syria. Before that time all payments were made 
by w'cight. Weights and measures were regulated at a 
very early period in Asia. Moses made various enact- 
ments concerning them for the Hebrews ; and both 
weights and measures, which were to serve as standards 
for form and contents, were deposited at first in the 
tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, under the cog- 
nisance of the priests. On the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple, these standards necessarily perished ; and, during 
the captivity, the Hebrews used the weights and mea- 
sures of their masters. 

Tor tables of the weights, measures, and money used 
in commerce, and which are mentioned in the Bible, the 
reader is referred to No. I. of the Appendix to this 
volume. 


Chapter VHI. 

AMUSEMENTS OP THE JEWS, ALUISIONS TO THEATllES, TO TIIEA- 

TMCAL rERFOHMAACES, AND TO THE GRECIAN GAMES, IN HIE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

The whole design of the Mosaic institutes being to pre- 
serve the knowledge and worship of the true God among 
the Israelites, will sufficiently account for their silence 
respecting recreations and amusements. Although no 
particular circumstances are recorded on this subject, 
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we meet with a few detached facts which show, that the 
Hebrews were not entirely destitute of amusements. 

I. The various events incident to Domestic Life af- 
forded occasions for festivity. Thus, Abraham made a 
great feast on the day when Isaac was weaned, (den. 
xxi. 8.) Weddings were always seasons of rejoicing : so 
also were the seasons of sheep-shearing (1 Sam. xxv. 36. 
and 2 Sam. xiii. S^3.) ; and harvest-home. To which may 
be added, the birth-days of sovereigns. (Gen. xl. 20. Mark 
vi. 21.) Of most of these festivities music and dancing 
were the accompaniments. 

II. Military Sports and exercises appear to have 
been common in the earlier periods of the Jew ish history. 
By these the Jewish youth were taught the use of the 
bow (1 Sam. xx. 20. 30—3.5.), or the hurling of stones 
from a sling with unerring aim. (Judg. xx. 16. 1 Chron. 
xii. 2.) 

HI. i^mong the great changes cftected in the manners 
and customs of the Jews, subsequently to the age. of 
Alexander the Great, may be reckoned the introduction 
of gymnastic sports, Theatrical Performances, and 
Games in imitation of those celebrated by their Grecian 
conquerors. Games were first introduced into Jerusalem 
by the profligate high-priest Jason, in the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. (2 Macc. iv. 9 — 15.) The restoration 
of divine worship, and of the observance of the Mosaic 
laws and institutions under the Maccabsean princes, put 
an end to these spectacles. They were, however, revived 
by Herod, who, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
Emperor Augustus (b, c. 7), built a theatre at Jerusalem ; 
and also a capacious amphitheatre, without the city, in 
the plain; and who also erected similar edifices at 
Caesarea, and appointed games to be solemnised every 
fiflh year with great splendour, and amid a vast concourse 
of spectators, who w^ere invited by proclamation from the 
neighbouring countries. The Gentiles were highly de- 
lighted with these exhibitions, which were so utterly 
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repugnant to the laws and customs of the Jews, that they 
regarded them with the utmost horror and detestation* 
(Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xv. c. 8. § 1, 2. De Bell. Jud. 
lib. i. c, 21. { 8.) 

The Epistles of St. Paul being, for the most part, ad- 
dressed to Gentiles, abound with elegant allusions drawn 
from the theatre. Thus, in 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. he refers 
to the personification of the woes of others, which was 
coiiimou on the stage, while the heart continued un- 
affected with them, and also to the rapid shifting of the 
scenes. In 1 Cor. iv. 9. he alludes to the barbarous prac- 
tice then common in the Roman amphitheatre, where the 
bestiariiy who in the morning combated with wild beasts, 
had armour with which to defend themselves, and to slay 
their antagonists : but the last, those who were exposed 
at noon, were naked and unarmed, and set forth (as our 
version renders it) to certain and cruel death. 

IV. But the most splendid and renowned solemnities 
were the Olymiiic Games, solemnised every fifth year, 
in the presence of a cloud of witnesses or spectators, 
assembled from almost every part of the then known world. 
The exercises at these games consisted principally in 
running, wrestling, and the chariot race. The candidates 
were to be freemen and Greeks of unimpeachable cha- 
racter ; and they were subjected to a long and severe 
regimen. On the day appointed, the names of the can- 
didates were called over by the heralds : and on a given 
signal, those who engaged in the foot-race rushed for- 
ward towards the goal, in the presence of the assembled 
multitude, and especially of the Hellanodics, persons 
venerable for their years and character, who were ap- 
pointed judges of the games, and whose province it was 
to distribute chaplets composed of the fading springs of 
the wild olive, and palm branches, which were conspi- 
cuously exposed to the view of the candidates. The 
knowledge of these circumstances throws much light and 
beauty on those animating exhortations of St. Paul, in 
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Heb. xii. 1—3. 12, 13. Phil. iii. Ig— 14*. 2 Tim.iv. 7, 8. 
and 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25. In the two following verses, he 
alludes to the practice of those who engaged in boxing, 
as well .as to the previous discipline to which all can- 
didates were subjected. 


Chapter IX. 

OV THE mSEA&ES MENTlONEU IN THE SCJRIVTURES. JEWISH MODE 01' 

TilEATlNG THE DEAD. FUNERAL JIITKS. 

Sfction I. — On tlic Diseases mentioned in tlie Scriptures. 

The Diseases to which the human frame is subject 
would naturally lead man to try to alleviate or to remove 
them. Hence sprang the Art of Medicine. Antiently 
it is said to have been the practice to expose the sick 
on the Si '.es of frequented ways, in order that those per- 
sons who passed along, enquiring into the nature of their 
complaint, might communicate the knowledge of such 
remedies as had been beneficial to themselves under 
similar circumstances. The healing art was unquestion- 
ably cultivated ; but there is reason to think that the 
knowledge of the Jews was very limited, and that it 
extended little beyond the curing of a green wound, or 
the binding up of fractures. In the case of internal dis- 
orders, it does not appeaf to have been customary to call 
in the aid of a physician. These maladies were regarded 
ns the immediate cftect of the divine anger, and inflicted 
by evil spirits, as the executioners of his vengeance; 
and this was the reason why religious people generally 
had recourse to God only, or to his prophets (see 2 Kings 
XX. 7.), while the irreligious resorted to ^Ise gods, and 
charms or enchantments. (2 Kings i. 2» Jer.viii. 17.) 

Various diseases are mentioned in the sacred writings, 
as cancers, consumption, dropsy, epilepsy, fevers, gan- 
R 
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grenes, hemorrhoids, or piles, leprosy (concerning which 
see p. 327* supra)^ lunacy, palsy, &c. The disease of 
Saul appears to have been a true melancholy madness ; 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, a hypochondriacal madness ; 
that of Job, an incurable elephantiasis^ in which the 
skin becomes uneven and wrinkled with many furrows, 
like that of an elephant, whence it takes its name. 

Lastly, in the New Testament we meet with numerous 
cases of what are termed Demoniacal Possession. Some 
eminent writers have supposed that the demoniacs or 
persons who were possessed by evil spirits were only 
lunatics. But it is evident that the persons, who in the 
New Testament are said to be possessed tcith devils (more 
correctly with demons), cannot mean only pennons afflicted 
with some strange disease : for they arc evidently here, 
as in other places, — particularly in Luke iv. 33 — 36. 41. 
•>— distinguished from the diseased. Further Christ's 
speaking on various occasions to these evil spirits, as dis- 
tinct from the persons possessed by them, — his com- 
manding them and asking them questions, and receiving 
answers from them, or not suffering them to speak, — and 
several circumstances relating to the terrible preter- 
natural effects which they had upon the possessed, and to 
the manner of Christ’s evoking them, — particularly their 
requesting and obtaining permission to enter the herd of 
swine (Matt. viii. 31, 32.) and precipitating them into the 
sea ; — all these circumstances can never be accounted 
for by any distemper whatever. . Nor is it any reasonable 
objection, that we do not read of such frequent posses- 
sions before or since the appearance of our Redeemer 
upon earth. It seems, indeed, to have been ordered by a 
special providence, that they should have been permitted 
to have then been more common : in order that He, who 
came to destroy the works of*the Devil, might the more 
remarkably and visibly triumph over him ; and that the 
machinations and devices of Satan might be more openly 
defeated, at a time when their power was at its highest. 
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both in the souls and bodies of men ; and also, that plain 
facts might be a sensible confutation of the Sadducean 
error, which denied the existence of angels or spirits 
(Acts xxiii. 8.), and prevailed among the principal men 
both for rank and learning in those days. The cases of 
the demoniacs expelled by the apostles were cases of 
real possessions : and it is a well-known fact, that, in the 
second century of the Christian era, the apologists for 
the persecuted believers in the faith of Christ appealed 
to their ejection of evil spirits as a proof of the divine 
origin of their religion. Hence it is evident that the 
demoniacs were not merely insane or epileptic patients^ 
but persons really and truly vexed and convulsed by 
unclean demons. 


Section TI. — Jewish Mode of Treating tlic Dead. — Funeral Rites. 

By tuj law of Moses a dead body conveyed a legal 
pollution to every thing that touched it, — even to the 
very house and furniture, — which continued seven days. 
(Numb. xix. 14, 15, 16.) And this was the reason why 
the priests, on account of their daily ministrations in 
holy things, were forbidden to assist at any funerals 
but those of their nearest relatives : nay, the very dead 
bones, though they had lain ever so long in the grave, if 
digged up, conveyed a pollution to any who touched 
them; and this was the reason why Josiah caused the 
bones of the false priests to be burnt upon the altar at 
'Bethel (2 Chron. xxxiv. 5.), to the intent that these altars, 
being thus polluted, might be had in the greater de- 
testation. 

When the principle of life was extinguished, the first 
funeral office among the Jews was to close the eyes 
of the deceased. This was done by the nearest of kin. 
Til us, it was promised to Jacob, when he took his 
journey into Egypt, that Joseph should put his hands 
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Mjpon lih eyes* (Gen. xlvi. 4.) Tlie next office was the 
ablution of the corpse. Thus, when Tabitha died, it 
is said, that they uoashed her hody^ and laid it in an 
upper chamber* (Acts ix. 37.) This rite was common 
both to the Greeks and Romans. In Egypt, it is still 
the custom to wash the dead body several times. 
Loud lamentations attended the decease of persons, 
especially those who were greatly beloved, not only 
as soon as they had expired (Gen. 1. 1. Matt. ix. 23. 
Mark v. 38.) ; but especially at the time of interment. 
(Gen. 1. 10, 11.) In later times, the Jews hired per- 
sons, whose profession it was to superintend and con- 
duct these funeral lamentations. (Jer. ix. 17. xvi. 6, 7. 
Jer. xlviii. 36, 37. Ezek. xxiv. 16 — 18. Amos v. 16.) : 
and in the time of Christ, minstrels and mourners were 
hired for this purpose. (Matt. ix. 23. Mark v. 38.) 

After the corpse had been washed it was embalmed in 
costly spices and aromatic drugs, after which it was 
closely swathed in linen rollers, probably resembling 
those of the Egyptian mummies now to be seen in the 
British Museum. So Nicodemus made preparation for 
the embalming of Jesus Christ (John xix. 39, 40.) ; and 
Lazarus appears to have been swathed in a similar way, 
when raised to life again by the omnipotent voice of 
Jesus Christ. (John xi. 44.) At the funerals of some 
Jewish monarchs, great piles of aromatics were set on 
fire, in which were consumed their bowels, armour, and 
other things. (2 Chron. xvi. 14. Jer. xxxiv. 5.) 

The Jews showed great regard for the burial of their 
dead. To be deprived of interment, was deemed one of 
the greatest dishonours and calamities that could befall 
any person. (Psal. Ixxix. 2. Jer. xxii. 19. xxxvi. 30.) 
Their burial-places were in gardens, fields, and the sides 
of mountains : and over the rich and great were erected 
splendid monuments. To this practice Jesus Christ 
alludes in Matt, xxiii. 7* From Isa. Ixv. 4. and Mark v. 5. 
it should seem that some tombs had cupolas over them 
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which afforded shelter, similar to those which modern tra- 
vellers in the East have seen and described. Family 
sepulchres were in gardens. (John xix. 41.) 

A funeral feast commonly succeeded the Jewish 
burials. Thus, after Abner’s funeral was solemnised, 
the people came to David to eat meat with him, though 
they could not persuade him to do so. (2 Sam. iii. 35.) 
He was the chief mourner, and probably had invited 
them to this banquet. Of this Jeremiah speaks (xvi. 7.)j 
where he calls it the cup consolation, xchich they 
dranli for their father or their mother; and accordingly 
the })hicc, where this funeral entertainment was made, 
is called in the next verse the house of feasting. ITosea 
calls it the bread (f mourners, (Hos. ix. 4.) 

The usual tokens of mourning, by which the Jews 
expressed their grief and concern for the death of their 
friends and relations, were, the rending of their gar- 
ments, ^ atthig on sack-cloth, sprinkling dust upon their 
heads, wearing mourning apparel; and covering the face 
and head. (Gen. xxxvii. 34. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. xix. 4.) 

Antiently, there was a peculiar space of time allotted 
for lamenting the deceased, which they called the days 
of mourning, (Gen. xxvii. 41. and 1. 4.) Thus, the 
Egyptians, who had a great regard for the patriarch 
Jacob, lamented his death threescore and ten days, 
(Gen. 1. 3.) The Israelites wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab thirty days. (Deut. xxxiv. 8.) Afterwards, 
among the Jews, the funeral mourning was generally 
confined to seven days, llius, besides the mourning 
for Jacob in Egypt, Joseph and his company set apart 
seven days to mourn for his father, when they approached 
the Jordan with his corpse. (Gen.l, 10.) No parti- 
cular period has been recorded, during which widows 
mourned for their husbands. Bathsheba is said, gene- 
rally, to have mourned for Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 26.) ; but her 
mourning could neither be long nor very sincere. The 
Jews paid a greater or less degree of honour to their 
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kings after their death, according to the merits of their 
actions when they were alive. On the death of any 
prince, who had in any way distinguished himself, they 
used to make lamentations or mournful songs for them. 
From an expression in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Behold, they 
are uoritten in the Lamentations, we may infer that they 
had certain collections of this kind of composition. 
The author of the book of Samuel has preserved those 
which David composed on occasion of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, of Abner and Absalom: but we 
have no remains of the mournful elegy composed by Je- 
remiah upon the immature death of Josiah, the exemplary 
king of Judah. 
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PART IV. 

ON THE ANALYSIS OF SCIIIPTUIIE. 


BOOK I. — ANALYSIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Cfl AFTER 1. 

OX THE FEXTATKUCfl. 

The Pentatcucli, by which title the five first books of 
Moses arc distinguished, is a word of Greek original, 
lUvTarevxo^ (Pentateuch ns) from ntivr^ Jlvc^ and 

revxo^ (V'Hchos) a book or volume, which literally sig- 
nifies the five instruments or books; by the Jews it is 
termed Chonietz, a word synonymous with Pentateuch, 
and also, more generally, the Law, or the Law of 
Moses, because it contains the ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal ordinances issued by God to the Israelites. The 
pentatcuch forms, to this day, but one roll or volume in 
the Jewish manuscripts, being divided only into larger 
and smaller sections. This collective designation of the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy, is of very considerable antiquity, though we 
have no certain information when it was first introduced. 
As, however, the names of these books are evidently de- 
rived from the Greek, and as the five books of Moses are 
expressly mentioned by Josephus, who wrote only a few 
years after our Saviour’s ascension, we have every reason 
to believe that the appellation of Pentateuch was pre- 
fixed to the Septuagint version by the Alexandrian 
translators. 
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Section I. — On the Book of Genesis. 

The first book of the Pentateuch^ which is called 
Genesis (FENEZIS), derives its appellation from the 
title it bears in the Greek Septuagint Version, B1BA02 
rENESEOS {Biblos Gcnescas) : which signifies the Book 
of the Generation or Production, because it commences 
with the history of the generation or production of all 
things. Different opinions have been entertained con- 
cerning the lime when Moses wrote it (for it is indis- 
putably his production) : but the most probable conjec- 
ture is that, which places it after the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and the promulgation of the law. 
It comprises the history of about 2369 years according 
to the vulgar computation of time, or of 3619 years ac- 
cording to the larger computation of Dr. Hales ; and 
may be divided into four parts, viz. 

Part I. 'i'he Origin of the World, (ch. i. ii.) 

Part II. The History of the former World, (ch. iii. 
— vii. 

Part III. The General History of Mankind after the 
Deluge, (ch. viii — xi.) 

Part IV. The particular History of the Patriarchs, 
(ch. xii — 1.) 


Section II. On the Book of Exodus. 

The title of this book is derived from the Septuagint 
version, and is significant of the principal transactions 
which it records, namely, the ES0A02 (Exodos), Exodus, 
or departure of the Israelites from Egypt. It comprises 
a history of the events that took place during the period 
of 145 years, from the year of the world 2369 to 2514 
inclusive, from the death of Joseph to the erection of the 
tabernacle. Though the time when it was written by 
Moses cannot be precisely determined, yet, since it is 
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a history of matters of fact, it must have been written 
after the giving of the law and the erection of the 
tabernacle. This book shows the accomplishment of the 
divine promises made to Abraham, of the increase of his 
posterity, and their departure from Egypt after suffering 
great affliction. It contains, 

I. An account of the Oppression of the Israelites, and 
the transactions previously to their departure out of 
Egypt, (ch. i — xi.) 

II. The Narrative of the Exodus or Departure of the 
Israelites, (ch. xii. xiii.) 

III. Transaetions subsequent to their Exodus, (ch. 
xiv — xviii.) 

IV. The promulgation of the Law on Mount Sinai, 
(ch. xix — xl.) 

In ch. ::x\ii — xxxiv. arc related the idolatry of the Israelites, 
the breaking of the two tables of the law, the divine elnisthe- 
inent of the Hebrews, and the renewal of the tables of the 
covenant. 


Sfctign III. — On the Hook of Leviticus. 

Leviticus (by the Septaguint styled AETITIKON, 
Levhlkon,) derives its name from the circumstance of 
its containing the Laws concerning the religion of the 
Israelites. It is cited as the production of Moses in 
several books of Scripture ; and is of great use in ex- 
plaining many passages of the New Testament, especially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which would otherwise be 
inexplicable. The enactments.it contains may be refer- 
red to the four followirfg beads, viz. 

I. The Laws concerning Sacrifices, in which the dif- 
ferent kinds of sacrifices are enumerated, together with 
their concomitant rites, (ch. i — vii.) 

II. The Institution of the Priesthood, in which the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the sacred office 
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is related, together with the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu. (eh. viii — x.) 

III. The Laws concerning Purifications both of the 
people and the priests, (eh. xi — xxii,) 

IV. The Laws concerning the sacred Festivals, Vows, 
Things devoted, and Tithes. 

Chap. XX vi. contains various prophetic promises and threaten- 
ings, which have signally been fulfilled among the Jews. (Com- 
pare V. 22. with Numb. xxi. G. 2 Kings ii. 24. and xvii. 25. with 
Fzek. V. 17.) The preservation of the Jews to this day as a dis^ 
thict people is a living comment on v. 44. 


Skctiox IV, — On the Book of Numbers. * 

This fourth book of Moses was entitled API0MOI 
(Arithjnoiy) and by the Latin translators it was termed 
Nimeriy NuniOers, whence our English title is derived ; 
because it contains an account of the numbering of the 
children of Israel (related in chapters i — iii. and xxvi.) 
It appears from xxxvi. 13. to have been written by 
Moses in the plains of Moab. Besides the numeration 
and marshalling of the Israelites for their journey, several 
laws, in addition to those delivered in Exodus and 
Leviticus, and likewise several remarkable events, are 
recorded in this book. It contains a history of the 
Israelites, from the beginning of the second month of 
the second year after their departure from Egypt to the 
beginning of the eleventh month of the fortieth year of 
their journeyings — that is, a period of thirty-eight years 
and nine or ten months. (Compare Numb. i. 1. and xxxvi. 
13. with Deut. i. 3. Most of the transactions here re- 
corded took place in the second and thirty-eighth years ; 
the dates of the facts related in the middle of the book 
cannot be precisely ascertained. This book ifiay be 
divided into four parts ; viz. 

Part I. The Census of the Israelites, and the mar- 
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shalling of them into a regular camp, each tribe by 
itself under its own captain or chief, distinguished by his 
own peculiar standard, and occupying an assigned place 
with reference to the tabernacle. (Numb. i. ii.) The 
sacred census of the Levites, the designation of them 
to the sacred office, and the appointment of them to 
various services in the tabernacle, arc related in Numb, 
iii. and iv. 

Part II. The Institution of various Legal Ceremonies, 
(ch. V — X.) 

Part III. The History of their Journey from Mount 
Sinai to the Land of Moab, which may be described and 
distinguished by their eight remarkable inurmurings in 
the way ; every one of which was visited with severe 
chastisement, (ch. xi — xxi.) 

Paht IV. A History of the Transactions which took 
place in the plains of Moab. (ch. xxii — xxxvi.) 


Section V. — On the Book of Deuteronomy. 

This fifth book of Moses derives its name from the 
title (AETTEPONOMION, D enter onomion) prefixed to it 
by the translators of the Septuagint version, which is a 
compound term, signifying the second laxcy or the Into re* 
peated ; because it contains a repetition of the law of 
God, given by Moses to the Israelites. From a com- 
parison of Deut. i. 5. with xxiv. 1. it appears to have 
been written by Moses in the plains of Moab, a short 
time before his death : and this circumstance will account 
for that affectionate earnestness with which he addresses 
the Israelites. The period of time comprised in this book 
is five lunar weeks, or, according to some chronologers, 
about two months, viz. from the first day of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year, afler the exodus of Israel 
from Egypt, to the eleventh day of the twelfth month of 
R 6 
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the same year, a.m. 2553. b.c. 1451. This book compri- 
ses four parts ; viz. 

Part I. A Repetition of the History related in the 
Preceding Books, (ch. i — iv.) 

Part II. A Repetition of the Moral, Ceremonial, and 
Judicial Law. (ch. v — xxvi.) 

Part III. The Confirination of the Law. (ch. xxvii — 

XXX.) 

Part IV. The Personal History of Moses, (ch. xxxi — 
xxxiii.) 

flic tliirty-fourth cliaptcr (\^hich relates the death of Moses) 
has most probably been detached from the book of Joshua: 
for Moses could not record his own death. 


Skction VJ. — Observations on the Laws of Moses. 

All llic laws, contained in the five books of Moses, 
exhibit manifest proofs of their divine original. 

The Moral Laws, which lie published, are infinitely 
superior to every thing which was taught by the religions 
of other nations who were contemporary with him, as 
well as those which existed both before and after his 
time; particularly, for the just ideas which they give us 
of the Deity, and for the principles of justice, equity and 
beneficence, which they inculcate towards our fellow 
men. 

The Civil Laws of Moses announce great wisdom ; 
and arc in perfect harmony with the situation of the 
Israelites, and with the degree of civilisation which they 
had attained. 

The Ceremonial Laws, which regulated the exterior 
of the divine worship of the Israelites, equally impress 
the Mosaic legislation with the seal of divinity, notwith- 
standing the great number and minuteness of these laws 
have exposed them to the raillery of thoughtless scep- 
tics. The Jews were a gross and barbarous people at the 
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time of their departure from Egypt, in which country 
there prevailed an idolatrous worship that spoke only to 
tile senses, and which must necessarily have made a deep 
impression upon the Israelites, as is evident from the his- 
tory of the golden calf. They could therefore only be 
accustomed to a spiritual worship by slow degrees : and 
it was necessary to occupy and to restrain that sensual 
people by a worship abounding with ceremonial observ- 
ances. If a purely spiritual religion, too sublime for 
their limited comprclicnsion, had been presented to them, 
they would in all probability, have relapsed into their 
former barbarism. It was therefore necessary to substi- 
tute better observances in lieu of the numerous religious 
ceremonies of the Egyptians, which were alike shocking 
to reason, humanity, find morality. 

The progress of Infinite Wisdom is fre(|ucntly slow, 
but it is the more certain, and it never fails to attain tlie 
end proposed by (jod. After the Israelites had passed 
many a^ js in the external observance of their worship, 
the time came when the prophets could teach them, 
clearly and with great force, that ceremonies, sacrifices, 
fasts and purifications w'crc nothing without the true fear 
of God, without purity of heart, and sanctity of life; 
and at length the time arrived, when a great number of 
the Jews could bear the brightness of the Sun of Ilight- 
eousness, and could understand and receive the truth 
which Jesus Christ taught, viz. that Ciod was no longer 
to be worshipped at Jerusalem or on mount Gerizim, but 
in every place in spirit and in truth ! (John iv. 23.) 

The ceremonial laws of the Jews therefore were b}' no 
means an impediment to the pure knowledge of God, but 
on the contrary, they prepared the way for it. Finally, 
if we consider that the sacrifices and purifications of the 
worship of the Israelites were types of the great sacrifice 
of Christ, and of the moral and spiritual change which is 
effected in all who believe in him, we must admire and 
adore the wisdom of God, who beholds every thing at a 
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single glance, and who knows how to connect the most 
remote futurity with present objects. 


Chapter II. 

ON THE IIISTOIIICAL BOOKS. 

Tins division of the sacred writings comprises twelve 
books, viz. from Joshua to Esther inclusive : the first 
seven of these books arc, by the Jews, called the Jormcr 
2}roj)hctSi probably because they treat of the more ancient 
periods of Jewish history, and because they arc most 
justly supposed to be written by prophetical men. The 
events recorded in these books occupy a period of 
almost one thousand years, which commences at the 
death of Moses, and terminates with the great national 
reform effected by Nehemiah, after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 


Section I. — On the Book of Joshua. 

The book of Joshua, which in all the copies of the 
Old Testament immediately follows the Pentateuch, is 
thus denominated, because it contains a narration of the 
achievements of Joshua the son of Nun, who had been 
the minister of Moses, and succeeded him in the command 
of the children of Israel. It has always been received 
by the Jews as a part of their canon of Scripture. 

This book of Joshua comprises the history of about 
seventeen years, or, according to some chronologers, of 
twenty-seven or thirty years : it relates, 

I. The History of the Occupation of Canaan by the 
Israelites, (ch. i — ^xii.) 

II. The Division of the Conquered Land. (ch. xiii— 
xxii.) 

III. The Assembling of the People, the Dying Address 
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and Counsels of Joshua, his Death, and Burial, &c. 
(ch. xxiii. xxiv.) 

The Book of Joshua exhibits striking proofs of the 
faithfulness with which God fulfilled his promises to the 
patriarchs, and also of the severity of his judgments 
against a people who had abandoned themselves to sen- 
suality and every kind of vice and crime. The Canaan- 
ites were in a most fiourishing condition, and they ima- 
gined themselves safe against every attack ; but their 
prosperity vanished in a moment, and they felt the aveng- 
ing arm of Jehovah, whose chastisements they could not 
escape. — If the sins of heathen nations, who never knew 
the true God, were punished M'ith such severity, what 
have professing Christian nations to expect, who, though 
they know the true God, and the commandments which 
he has given unto men, yet live without God in the 
world, and abandon themselves to an immorality which 
is almost — if not altogether — pagan! 


Section II. — On the Book of Judges. 

The book of Judges derives its name from its con- 
taining the history of the Israelites, from the death of 
Joshua to the time of Eli, under the administration of 
thirteen Judges, and consequently before the establish- 
ment of the regal government. It is supposed to have 
been written by the prophet Samuel : in it arc related, 

I. The State of the Israelites after the Death of 
Joshua, until they began to turn aside from serving the 
Lord. (ch. i — iii.) 

II. The History of the Oppressions of the Israelites, 
and their deliverances by the Judges, (ch. iv — xvi.) 

HI. An Account of the Introduction of Idolatry 
among the Israelites, and the consequent corruption of 
religion and manners among them ; for which God gave 
them up into the hands of their enemies, (ch. xvii — xxi.) 
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The Book of Judges furnishes us with many important 
instructions. Wc there see the blessed effects resulting 
from true piety, and the evils which prevail in a republic 
without magistracy. At the saflne time wc find in this 
book a confirmation of the consolatory truth which we 
are elsewhere taught in Holy Writ, viz. That the Lord is 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin ; and that ‘ as a father pitieth his children so the Lord 
piticth them that fear him.* (Exod. xxxiv. 6. Psal. ciii. 
13 .) 


Section III. — On ihc Book, of Ruth. 

The book of Ruth is generally considered as an Ap- 
pendix to that of Judges, and an introduction to that of 
Samuel : it is therefore, with great propriety, placed 
between the books of Judges and Samuel. It relates, 
with equal beaut}^ and simplicity, the history of a Moab- 
itish damsel, who renounced idolatry, and by marriage 
was ingrafted among the Israelites. David was de- 
scended from her. The adoption of Ruth, a heathen 
converted to Judaism, into the line of Christ, has gene- 
rally been considered as a pre-intimation of the admission 
of the (lentiles into the church. A further design of 
this book is, to evidence the care of Divine Providence 
over those who sincerely fear God, in raising the pious 
Ruth from a state of the deepest adversity to that of the 
highest prosperity. 


Section IV. — On the Two Books of Samuel. 

In the Jewish canon of Scripture these two books 
form but one, termed in Hebrew the book of Samuel, 
probably because the greater part of the first book was 
written by that prophet, whose history and transactions 
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it relates. According to the Talmudical writers, the 
first twenty-four chapters of the first book of Samuel 
were written by the prophet whose name they bear : 
and the remainder of that book, together with the 
whole of the second book, was committed to writing by 
the prophets Gad and Nathan, agreeably to the practice 
of the prophets who wrote memoirs of the transactions 
of their respective times. 

Tlie FIRST BOOK of Samucl contains the history of 
the Jewish church and polity, from the birtli of Samuel, 
during the judicature of Eli, to the death of Saul, the first 
king of Israel ; a period of nearly eighty years, viz. Ironi 
the year of the world 2869 to 291'9. It comprises, 

I. The Transactions under the Judicature of Eli. 
(oh. i — iv.) 

II. The History of the Israelites during the Judica- 
ture of Samucl. (ch. v — xiii.) 

III. The History of Saul and the Transactions of his 
Reign, yjh. <\v — xxxi.) 

The SECOND BOOK of Samucl contains the history of 
David, the second king of Israel, during a period of 
nearly forty years, viz. from the year of the world 
291'8 to 2988 ; and, by recording the translation of the 
kingdom from the tribe of Benjamin to that of Judah, it 
relates the partial accomplishment of the prediction 
delivered in Gen. xlix. 10. This book consists of three 
princip!i1 divisions, relating the triumphs and the troubles 
of David, and his transactions subsequent to his recovery 
of the throne, whence he was driven for a short time by 
the rebellion of his son Absalom. 

I. The Triumphs of David, (ch.i — x.) 

II. The troubles of David, and their cause, together 
with his repentance, and subsequent recovery of the 
divine favour, (ch.xi — xxiv.) 

III. David’s restoration to his Throne, and subsequent 
transactions, (ch. xx— xxiv.) 

The two books of Samuel are of very considerable 
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importance for illustrating the book of Psalms, to which 
they may be considered as a key. 


Section V. — On the Two Books of Kings. 

The two books of Kings arc closely connected with 
those of Samuel. The origin and gradual increase of 
the united kingdom of Israel, under Saul and his suc- 
cessor David, having been described in the latter, the 
books now under consideration relate its height of glory 
under Solomon, its division into two kingdoms under his 
son and successor Rehoboam, the causes of that division,, 
and the consequent decline of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, until their final subversion; the ten 
tribes being carried captive into Assyria by Shalmanezer, 
and Judah and Benjamin to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
In the Jewish canon these books constitute but one 
volume, termed Melakim or Kings, having been divided 
at some unknown period into two parts for the conve- 
nience of reading. In the Septuagint and Vulgate copies 
they are termed the third and fourth book of Kings ; they 
are generally ascribed to Ezra. 

The riRST BOOK OF Kings embraces a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years, from the anointing of 
Solomon and his admission as a partner in the throne 
with David, a. m. 2989, to the death of Jehoshaphat 
A. M.. 3115. 

The first book of Kings may be divided into two 
principal parts, containing, 1. The history of the undi- 
vided kingdom under Solomon ; and, 2. The history of 
the divided kingdom under Rehoboam and his successors, 
and Jeroboam and his successors. 

Part I. The History of Solomon’s reign (ch. i — x.) 
contains a narrative of, 

1. The latter days of David; the inauguration of Solomon 
as his associate in the kingdom, and his designation to be his 
successor, (ch.i. ii. i — ik) 
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2. The Reign of Solomon from the death of David to his de- 
dication of the temple. {\\. 12 — 46 . hi — viii.) 

5 , The Transactions during the remainder of Solomon’s reign, 
(ix— xi.) 

Part II. The History of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, (ch. xi — xxii.) 

1. The accession of Rehoboam, and division of the two king- 
doms. (ch. xi.) 

2. The reigns of Rehoboam king of Judah, and of Jeroboam I. 
king of Israel, (xii — xiv.) 

3 . The reigns of Abijam and Asa kings of Judah, and the* 
eontemporary reigns of Nadab, Raasha, Elali, Zinu'i, Oinri, and 
the coiiiinenecment of Allah’s reign, (xv. xvi.) 

4 . The reign of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and of his con- 
temporaries Aliab and Ahaziah (in part), during which the pro- 
phet Elisna flourished, (xvii — xxii.) 

The SFXOND BOOK OF Kings continues the contem- 
porary history of tlie two kingdoms of Israel and .Judah, 
from the Jiath of Jehoshaphat, a. m. 3115, to the de- 
struction of the city and temple of Jerusalem by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, A.M. 3416, a period of three hundred 
years. The three last verses of the preceding book 
have been improperly disjoined from this. The history 
of the two kingdoms is interwoven in this book, which 
may be divided into two parts, viz. 

Part I. The contemporary History of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, to the end of the former, (ch.i — xvii.) 

Part II. The History of the decline and fall of the 
kingdom of Judah, and of the Jewish people, until the 
thirty-seventh year of the Babylonish captivity, (ch. xviii 

— XXV.) 

The two books of Kings contribute to throw much 
light upon the writings of those prophets who flourished 
before the captivity. There are also numerous Psalms, 
the sense of which is better understood when we are ac- 
quainted with the histories related in these books as well 
as in those which bear the name of Samuel. 
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Section VI. — On the Two Books of Chronicles. 

The Jews comprise the two books of Chronicles in one 
book, which they call Dibre Hajamimy that is, The Words 
of DaySy probably from the circumstance of their being 
compiled out of diaries or annals, in which were recorded 
the Various events related in these books. In the Sep- 
tuagint version they are termed UacakuicoiJiiyuv [Parnlipo^ 
wenon), or of Things omitted ; because many things which 
were omitted in the former part of the sacred history are 
.here not only supplied, but some narrations also are en- 
larged, while others are added. The appellation of 
Chronicles was given to these books by Jerome, because 
they contain an abstract, in order of time, of the whole of 
the sacred history, to the time when they were written. 

These books were evidently compiled from others, 
which were written at different times, some before and 
others after the Babylonish captivity : the period of time, 
contained in these books, is about 3468 years. They 
may be divided into four parts, viz. 

Part I, Genealogical Tables from Adam to the time 
of Ezra. (IChron.i — ix.) 

Part II. The Histories of Saul and David. 1 Chron. 
ix. 3.5 — 44. X — XX ix.) 

Part III. The History of the United Kingdom of 
Israel and Judah under Solomon. ( 1 Chron. xxix. 23 — 
30. 2 Chron. i — ix.) 

Part IV. The History of the Kingdom of Judah, from 
the secession of the ten tribes, under Jeroboam, to its 
termination by Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Chron. x — xxxvi.) 

As the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, relate 
the same histories, they should each be constantly read 
and collated together ; not only for the purpose of ob- 
taining a more comprehensive view of Jewish history, but 
also in order to illustrate from one book what may ap- 
pear to be obscure in cither of the others. 
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Section VII. — On the Book of Ezra. 

The books of Ezra and Nclieniiah were antiently 
reckoned by the Jews as one volume, and were divided 
by tliem into the first and second books of Ezra. The 
same division is recognised by the Greek and Latin 
churclics ; but the third book, assigned to Ezra, and re- 
ceived as canonical by tlie Greek church, is the same, in 
substance, as the book whicli- properly bears his name, 
but interpolated. And the fourth book, which has been 
attributed to him, is a manifest forgery, in which the 
marks of falsehood are plainly discernible, and which was 
never unanimously received as canonical cither by the 
Greek or by the Latin church, although some of the 
flithers have cited it, and the Latin church has borrowed 
some words out of it. It is not now extant in Greek, and 
never was extant in Hebrew. Ezra is generally admitted 
to have been the autlior of the book which bears his 
name ; every page, indeed, of the book proves that the 
writer of it w^as personally present at the transactions 
which he has recorded. 

The book of Ezra harmonises most strictly with the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, which it materially 
elucidates. (Compare Ezra v. with Hagg. i. 12. and Zech. 
iii. iv.) It evinces the paternal care of the Almighty over 
his chosen people, and consists of two parts, viz. 

I. A Narrative of events from the return of the Jews 
under Zerubbabel to the rebuilding of the temple, 
(ch. i — vi.) 

II. The Arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and the Reform- 
ation made there by him. (vii — x.) 

The zeal and piety of Ezra appear, in this book, in a 
most conspicuous point of view. His memory has always 
been held in the highest reverence by the Jews. 
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Sectiov VIII. — On the Book of Nchemiah. 

Some eminent fathers of the Christian diurch have 
ascribed this book to Ezra: but that Nchemiah, whose 
name it bears, and who was cup-bearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, was the author of it, there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt : the whole of it being written in his 
name, and, what is very unusual when compared with the 
preceding sacred historians, being written in the first 
person. Ilis book contains, 

I. An account of Nehemialfs departure from Shushan, 
with a royal commission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
and his first arrival there, (ch. i.ii. 1 — 11.) 

II. An Account of the building of the walls,’ notwith- 
standing the obstacles interposed by Sanballat. (ch. ii. 12 
— 20. iii — vii.ii 

III. The first reformation accomplished by Nehemiah 
(ch. vii — xii,) 

IV. The second reformation accomplished by Nehe- 
miah on his second return to Jerusalem, and his correction 
of the abuses which had crept in during his absence, (xiii.) 

The administration of this pious man and excellent go- 
vernor lasted about thirty-six years, to the year of the 
world 3574^ according to some chronologers, but Dr. 
Prideaux has with more probability fixed it to the year 
359.5. The Scripture history closes with the book of 
Nehemiah. 


Section IX. — On the Book of Esther. 

This book, which derives its name from' the Jewish cap- 
tive whose history it chiefly relates, is by^the Jew's termed 
Megillah Esther^ or the volume of Esth^. The history 
it contains comes in between the sixth and seventh 
chapters of Ezra: its authenticity was questioned by 
some of the fathers, in consequence of the name of God 
being omitted throughout, but it has alwa^ been received 
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as canonical by the Jews. The book consists of two 
parts> detailing, 

I. The promotion of Esther to the throne of Persia ; 
and the essential service rendered to the king by Mor- 
decai, in detecting a plot against his life. (ch. i. ii.) 

II. The advancement of Hainan ; his designs against 
the Jews, and their frustration, and the advancement of 
Mordecai. (ch. iii — x. 

In our copies the book of Esther terminates with the 
third verse of the tenth chapter ; but, in the Greek and 
Vulgate Bibles, there are ten more verses annexed to it, 
together with six additional chaptcrs> which the Greek and 
Ilomish churclics account to be canonical. As, however, 
they arc not extant in Hebrew, they are expunged from 
the sacr^'d canon by Protestants, and arc supposed to 
have been compiled by some Hellenistic Jew. 


Chapter III. 

ON THE POETICAL JIOOKS. 

TiioufJH some of the sacred writings, which present 
themselves to our notice in the present chapter, are an- 
terior in point of date to the Historical Books, yet they 
are usually classed by themselves under the title of the 
Poetical Books ; because they are almost wholly com- 
posed in Hebrew verse. This appellation is of con- 
siderable antiquity. The Poetical Books arc five in 
number, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles, or Song of Solomon ; in the Jewish canon 
of Scripture they are classed among the Hagiographa, 
or Holy Writings ; and in our Bibles they arc placed 
between the Historical and Prophetical Books. 

Section I. • — On the Book of Job. 

This book has derived its title from the venerable 
patriarch Job, whose prosperity, afflictions, and restor- 
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ation from the deepest adversity, are here recorded, to- 
gether with his exemplary and unequalled patience under 
all liis calamities. Some critics have doubted, or affected 
to doubt, the existence of such a character as Job ; but 
that point is satisfactorily determined by the prophet 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14*.) and the apostle James (v. 11.), both of 
whom mention him as a real character. The length of his 
life places him in the patriarchal times; and Dr. Hales, 
besides other evidences, wdiich cannot here be detailed, 
has rendered it highly probable that he lived about 184* 
years before the time of Abraham, He dwelt in Uz or 
lduma?a. 

Among the conflicting opinions which have been ad- 
vanced respecting the author of this book, the most pro- 
bable is that of Archbishop Magee, who supposes it to 
liavc been originally written by Job, and subsequently 
transcribed by Moses ; who having applied it to the use 
of the Jews, and given it the sanction of his authority, 
it thenceforth became enrolled among their sacred writ- 
ings. It has been quoted by almost every Hebrew 
writer from the age of Moses to that of Malachi. In its 
form, this poem approximates to the Mekama, or phi- 
losophical discourses of the Arabian Poets. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to render the 
poem of Job obscure, than the common division into 
chapters and verses; by which, not only the unity of 
the general subject, but frequently that of a single para- 
graph or clause, is broken. The poem may be divided 
into six parts ; viz. The Jirst of these contains the ex- 
ordium or narrative part, which is written in prose 
(ch. i. ii.) ; the second comprises the ^rst debate or dia- 
logue of Job and his friends (iii — xiv.) ; the includes 
the second series of debate or controversy (xv — xxi.) ; the 
fourth comprehends the ihiwd series of controversy (xxii 
— xxxi.) ; in the fifth part Elihu sums up the argument 
(xxxiir-xxxvii.) ; and in the sixth part Jehovah deter- 
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mines the controversy ; Job humbles himself, is accepted, 
and restored to health and prosperity, (xxviii — xlii.) 

Independently of the important instruction and benefit 
which may be derived from a devout perusal of the book 
of Job, this divine poem is of no small value, as trans- 
mitting to us a faithful delineation of the patriarchal 
doctrines of religion, and particularly the existence of a 
God, who is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
liirn, and a day of future resurrection, judgment, and of 
final retribution. 


Section TI. — On the Book of Psalms. 

This b^mk is entitled in the Hebrew Sepftir Tchilllm, 
that is, the Book of Ht/mns or Praises; because the 
praises of God constitute their chief subject-matter ; and 
as they w'crc set, not only to be sung with the voice, but 
also to be accompanied with musical instruments, the 
Septuagint version designates them [Biblos 

Psalman), the Book of Psalms^ by which name they are 
cited in Luke xx. 12. ; and this appellation is retained in 
our Bibles. The right of the book of Psalms to a place 
in the sacred canon has never been disputed : they are 
frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, and are 
often cited by our Lord and his apostles as the work of 
the Holy Spirit. They are generally termed the Psalms 
of David, that Hebrew monarch being theip-chief author. 
Many of them bear his name* and were composed on oc- 
casion of remarkable circumstances in his life, his dan- 
gers, his afflictions, and his deliverances. Many of them, 
however, are strictly prophetical of the Messiah, of whom 
David was an eminent type ; but others were composed 
during the reign of Solomon, or during and shbsequently 
to the captivity. We have no information when these 
divine poems were collected into a volume. The Psalms 
of Degrees, or Odes of Ascension, as Bishop Lowth 
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terms them, arc supposed to have derived this name 
from their being sung, when the people ca?}ie up cither to 
worsliip in Jerusalem, at the annual festivals, or perhaps 
from the Babylonish captivity. The word “ Selah,” 
which is found in many of the psalms, appears to have 
been inserted in order to point out something worthy of 
most attentive observation. 

J'or a Table of those Psalms which are strictly pro- 
phetical of the Messiah, see pp.l27- supra. 

Tlie book of Psalms being composed in Hebrew verse, 
must generally be studied according to the laws of He- 
brew Poetry, which have been noticed in pp. 1S9 — 192; 
and this the English reader will find little tlifliculty in 
accomplishing, in our admirably faithful authorised ver- 
sion. Attenlion to the following hints will also enable 
him to enter into their force and meaning. 

1. Investigate the Argument of each psalm. 

This is sometimes intininted in the prefixed title ; but as these in- 
scriptions arc not always genuine, it Mill be prefeiable, in every case, 
to deduce the argument from a diligent and attentive reading of the 
psalm itself, and then to foiiu our opinion coiieernliig the coirectness 
of the title, if there be any. 

12. With this view, examine the Historical Origin of the psalm 
or the circumstances that led the sacred poet to compose it. 

IMueli advantjigc and assistance may be derived from studying the 
psalms chronolo^icaUi/y and compaiing them with the historical books 
of tlie Old Testament, particularly those which treat of the Israelites 
and Jews, from flie origin of their monarchy to their return from the 
Babylonish captivity. 

3. Attend to the structure of the psalms. 

Tlie psalms, being principally designed for the national worship of 
tlic Jews, arc adapted to choral singing : attention to this circumstance 
will enable us better to enter into their spirit and meaning. 

For a Table of the Psalms adapted to private reading 
or devotion, see the Appendix, No. III. 
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Si CHON III — On the Boik of PiOMib^i 

llie book ol Piovcibs Ins ilw iy-» beta isciili^tl to 
Solomon, wliosL inniL it be us, though, Jiom the At 
quent itpitition ol the simt sciittiitts, js well lioin 
some \ imtions in st}I( vhith hue been (listo\eie(l, 
clodbts h i\e been entcit lined whethei he leill^ u is tin 
aiithoi ol evei> nu\iiu it eonipiise As it is noulieit 
SI il til it S ilojiion himsell mult i eolleehon ol pioveibs 
and sentent es llie ^tiu i il opinion i th it si vci d peisons 
nndt i colleelion ol them Ile/tkiih, imo otlicis, i 
nu nlioned in llu Iwtnl} lilthehiptei \ iii,Isiiih, ind 
J /M ini^liL h ivt done the simt J his book is litqutnllv 
cited b) the ipostlis its stopi is to inshuit men in tlu 
dtipest m^steiies ol Hue ivisdoni and undeist indin^ 
the peileetion ol nhieli is the tiue knonled^t of the 
divine will intl the sinceK leu of llie I oid (Piov i 
2 — "" i\ 1 ) H nil} lu diMiUd into five puts , vi/. 

Pviii I In tin pioem oi exoidiiun, containing the 
fust 1 / i ehipltis, tlie teielui ^jives his pupil a senes ol 
admonition , diieetioiis, cuitions ind e\citemcnts to the 
study of wisdom 

Pakt II extends fiom clnptei x. to \\ii 1(>. and 
consists ol vvh it nny be stiietl) and piopcily cillcd pto 
iiimely, unconnected sentences, cxpicsscd with 
much iieitness ind snnplieit) 

pAiii III leaches Aoiu chiptcr xxii 1"^ to x\\ in 
elusive in this pirt the tutor chops the sententious style, 
and addiesbcs hu pupils is prc'^cnt, to whom he gives ic 
newed and connected admonitions to the study of wisdom 

The proverbs contained in 

Part IV ue supposed to have been selected from 
some huger collection of Solomon “ by the men of He 
/ekidh, — that is, by the prophets whom he employed 
to icstore the service and writings of the Jewish church 
(2 Chi on. XXXI. 20, 21 ) This pait, like the second, con- 
sists of detached unconnected sentences, and extpnrtc 
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from chapter xxv. to xxix. Some of the proverbs, which 
Solomon had introduced into the former part of the 
bookj^are here repeated. 

Part V. comprises chapters xxx. and xxxi. In the 
former are included the wise observations and instructions 
delivered by Agur the son of Jakeh to his pupils Ithiel 
and Ucal. The thirty -first chapter contains the precepts 
which were given to Lemuel by his mother, who is sup- 
posed by some to have been a Jewish woman married to 
some neighbouring prince, and who appears to have been 
most ardently desirous to guard him against vice, to 
establish him in the principles of justice, and to unite 
him to a wife of the best qualities. Of Agur we know 
nothing ; nor have any of the commentators offered so 
much as a plausible conjecture respecting him. 

The book of Proverbs deserves to be read and me- 
ditated by readers of every age, rank, and condition; for 
the instructions therein contained arc applicable, not 
merely to the circumstances of individuals, but also to 
the government of families, cities, and states. Further, 
these proverbs are so short, that they may easily be com- 
mitted to memory; and, if young people were thus to learn 
a considerable number of them in early life, they might 
derive great advantage from them, not only during youth, 
but also throughout the subsequent period of their life. 


Section IV. — On the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

The title of this book in our Bibles is derived from 
the Septuagint version, (Ecclesiastes), signi- 

fying a preacher, or one tvho harangues a public con- 
gregation. In Hebrew it is termed, from the initial 
words, Dihre Coheleth, ** the words of the Preacher 
by whom may be intended, either the person assembling 
the people, or he who addresses them when convened. 
Although this book does not bear the name of Solomon, 
it is evident from several passages that he was the author 
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of it. Compare ch. i. 12. 16. ii. 4 — 9- and xii. 9, 10. Its 
scope is explicitly announced in cli. i. 2. and xii. 13., viz. 
to demonstrate the vanity of all earthl}' objects, and to 
draw off men from the pursuit of them, as an apparent 
good to tlic fear of God, and communion with him, as 
to the highest and only permanent good in this life, and 
to show that men must seek for happiness beyond the 
grave. It consists of two parts; viz. 

Part I. The Vanity of all eartlily conditions, occu- 
pations, and pleasures, (ch. i — vi. 9.) 

Part II. The Nature, Excellence, and Beneficial Ef- 
fects of true religion, (ch. vi — xii. 7*) 

The Conclusion, (ch. xii. 8 — M.) 


Section V,— On the Song of Solomon. 

This book has always been reputed to be the pro- 
duction the Hebrew monarch. Concerning its struc- 
ture, there is great difference of opinion among critics, 
whose various hypotheses arc discussed in the author’s 
larger work. The most probable opinion is that which 
refers it to the idyls of the Arabian Poets. Dr. John 
Mason Good makes them to be twelve in number ; viz. 


. 1 

containing 

- 

CHAP. i. 1 — 8. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i. 9.— -ii. 7. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

ii. 8—17. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

iii. 1 — 5. 

5 

- 

- 

- 

iii. C. — iv. 7. 

6 

- 

- 

- 

t 

oc 

> 

7 

- 

- 


V. 2. — vi. 10. 

8 

- 

- 

- 

vi. 11—13. 

9 

- 

- 

- 

vii. 1 — 9. 

10 

- 

- 

- 

vii. 10.— viii. 4. 

11 

- 

- 

- 

viii. 5 — 7. 

12 

- 

- 

. 

viii, 8 — 14. 


This poem was composed on occasion of Solomon’s 
marriage. That it is a mystical poem or allegory, all 
sound interpreters are agreed ; though some expositors, 
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who have not entered sufficiently into tlie spirit and 
meaning of oriental poesy, have caused particular pas- 
sages to be considered as coarse and indelicate, which, 
in the original, arc altogether the reverse ; while others 
have so confounded the literal and allegorical senses as 
to give neither, distinctly or completely. At the same 
time, tliey have applied the figures to such a variety of 
objects, as to leave the reader still to seek the right, 
and, by their minute dissection of the allegory, they have 
not only destroyed its consistency and beauty, but liavc 
also exposed the poem to the unmerited ridicule of pro- 
fane minds. Much, unquestionably, has been done, by 
later writers, towards elucidating the language and aU 
lusions of the Song of Songs by the aid of oriental 
literature and manners : but, after all the labours of 
learned men, there will perhaps be found many ex- 
pressions widen arc very difficult to us, both as to the 
literal meaning, and the spiritual instruction intended to 
be conveyed by them ; and some descriptions must not 
be judged by modern notions of delicacy. But the grand 
outlines sobniy interpreted^ in the obvious meaning of 
the allegory, so accord with the affections and experience 
of the sincere Christian, “ that he will hardly ever read 
and meditate upon them, in a spirit of humble devotion, 
without feeling a conviction tliat no other poem of the 
same kind, extant in the world, could, without most 
manifest violence, be so explained as to describe the state 
of his heart at different times, and to excite admiring, 
adoring, grateful love to God our Saviour, as this does.** 
(Scott’s IVef. to Sol, Song.) 


Chapter IV. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VROPHETS, ANO THEIR WRITINGS. 

VVe now enter on the tourth or prophetical part of the 
Old Testament, according to the division which is gene- 
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rally adopted, but which (as we have already seen in 
page 120. suprhj) forms the second division, according to 
the Jewish classification of the sacred volume. This 
portion of the Scriptures is termed prophetical, because 
it chiefly consists of predictions of future events ; though 
many historical and doctrinal passages arc interspersed 
through the writings of the Piiopiiets, as there also are 
many predictions of future events scattered through 
those books, which are more strictly historical. The 
authors of these books are, by w'ay of eminence, termed 
Propihels, that is, divinely inspired persons, who were 
raided up among the Israelites to be the ministers of 
Clod’s dispensations. The prophets are usually reckoned 
among sacred persons. Sec pp. 30S, 309. sr^pra ; and some 
observations on the interpretation of Scripture Prophecy, 
especially the predictions relative to the Messiah, will be 
found in pp. 197 — 202. suprii. 

The proplictical books are sixteen in number, (the 
Lamentations of .Jeremiah being usually considered as an 
appendix to iiis predictions); and in all modern editions 
of the Bible they ixre usually divided into two classes ; 
viz. 1. The Greater Prophets, comprising the writings of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; who have been 
thus designated from the size of their books, not because 
they possessed greater authority than the others. 2. The 
Minor Prophets, comprising the w^ritings of Hosca, 
Joel, Amos, Jonah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, liabakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Ilaggai, Zeehariah, and Malachi. These 
books were anciently written in one volume by the Jews, 
lest any of them should be lost, some of their writings 
being fery short. 

Much of the obscurity which hangs over the prophetic 
writings may be removed by perusing them in the order 
of time in which they were probably written ; and though 
the precise time in which some of the prophets delivered 
their predictions cannot perhaps be traced in every 
instance, yet the following arrangement of the projjhets 
s 4 
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in their supposed order of time, (according to the tables 
of Blair, Archbishop Newcome, and other eminent critics, 
with a few variations,) will, we think, be found sufficiently 
correct for the right understanding of their predictions. 



According to this table, the times when the prophets 
flourished may be referred to three periods; viz. 1. Before 
the Babylonian Captivity ; — 2. Near to and during that 
event; — and 3* After the return of the Jews from Babylon. 
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And if, in these three periods, we parallel the prophetical 
writings with the historical books written during the same 
times, they will materially illustrate each other. 


Chapter V. 

ON THE PROPHETS WHO FLOURISIIFD BEFORE THE BABYLONIAN 
C'APriVlTV. 

Seftion I. — On the Book of tlic Prophet Jonnii. 

BFI ORK CHRIST, fi5fi 7S-J. 

This IjooU is by the Hebrew^ oallcd Hepher Janah^ or 
the Book of Jonah, from its author Jonah, the son of 
Amiltai, v/ho was a native of (lath-IIepher. (Jon. i. 1. 
with Josh. XIX. 13.) lie is supposed to have prophesied 
to the ten tribes, according to Bishop Lloyd, towards the 
close of ^ehu’s reign, or in the beginning of Jehoahaz’s 
reign ; though other chronologers with greater proba- 
bility place him under Joash and Jeroboam II. about 
forty years later : for, in 2 Kings xiv. 25., we read that 
this prophet was of Gath-Hepher in the tribe of Zabulon, 
which formed part of the kingdom of Israel, and after- 
wards of Galilee, and that a prediction of his was extant 
in the reign of Jeroboam II. king of Israel, which an- 
nounced that certain districts, which had been conquered 
by the Syrians, should return under the dominion of the 
Jews. From which passage we conclude, 1. That Jonah 
prophesied in the kingdom of Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II. or perhaps a little earlier ; 2. that he deli- 
vered his predictions at the same time with Hosea, 
Amos, and Isaiah, and probably a little before those pro- 
phets ; and 3. That he is one of the most antient — if not 
the very first of the prophets, whose writings have been 
preserved in the Old Testament. Accordingly his book 
is placed first in the series of the prophetical writings, 
s 5 
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The scope of this book is to show, by the very striking 
example of the Ninevites, the divine forbearance and 
long suffering towards sinners, who are spared on their 
sincere repentance. 

Tlic book of Jonah consists of two parts; viz. 

Part I. His first mission to Nineveh, and his attempt 
to dec to 'farsliish, and its frustration, together with liis 
delivery from the stomach of the great fish which had 
swallowed him. (ch. i. ii.) 

l^AiiT II. His second mission, and its happy results to the 
Ninevites, who, in consequence of the prophet's preach- 
ing, repented in dust iind aslies (iii.); and the discontent 
of Jonah, who dreading to be thought a false prophet, 
repined at the diving mercy in sparing the Ninevites, 
whose destruction lie seems to have expected, (iv.) 

The time of Jonah’s continuance in the belly of the fish 
was a type of our Lord’s continuance in the grave. (Luke 
xi. 30.) 


Section II. — On the Book of the Prophet Amos. 

BFFOIir, CllKlST, 810 — 785 . 

Amos, the third of the minor prophets, is supposed to 
have been a native of Tekoah, a small town in the king- 
dom of Judah, situate about four leagues to the south of 
Jerusalem. He was, as he himself tells us, a herdsman 
or shepherd, and he prophesied during the reigns of Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah, and of Jeroboam son of Joash. His 
prophecy consists of four parts; viz. 

Part I. The Judgments of God denounced against the 
neighbouring Gentile nations ; as 

The Syriiiiis (eh. i. 1 — 5.), which see fulillled in 2 Kings xvi. 9. 
the Philistines (i. 6 — 8.), recorded as accomplished in 2 Kings 
xviii. 8. Jer. xlvii, 1. 5. and 2 Chron. xxvi. 6.; the Tyrians (i, 9, 
10.); the Edomites (i. ii, i2 compared with Jer. xxvi. 9. 21. 
xxvii. 5 . 6. and 1 Macc. v. 3.), the Ammonites (13 — 15.); and the 
Moabites, (ii. 1 — 3.) 
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Part II. The Divine Judgments denounced against 
Judah and Israel, (ch. ii. 4?. ix. 1 — 10.) 

Part III. Consolatory Promises to the Church, describ- 
ing her llestoration by the Messiah, (ch.ix. 11 — 15.) • 


Skction III. — Oil the Book of tlic Prophet lloscii. 
urroiiE ciinisT, 810 — 7125. 

Ilosea, of whose family wc have no certain information, 
prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, and 
Alia/, and in the third year of Ilezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and during the reign of Jeroboam 11. king of Israel ; and 
it is most probable that he was an Israelite, who lived in 
tlio kingdom of Samaria or of the ton tribes, as his pre- 
dictions chiefly directed against their wickedness and 
idolatry. Put, with the severest denunciations of ven- 
geance, he blonds promises of mercy. The history of his 
time is contained in Kings, chapters xiv— xx. and in 
2 Chron. chapters xxvi — xxxi. The prophecy of liosea 
contains fourteen chapters, which may be divided into 
five sections or discourses, exclusive of the title in ch. i. 1. 
viz. 

Discourse I. Under the figure of the supposed infidelity 
of the prophet’s wife is represented the spiritual infidelity 
of the Israelites, a remnant of whom, it is promised, shall 
be saved (ch. i. 2 — 11.), and they are exhorted to forsake 
idolatry, (ii. 1 — 11.) Promises are then introduced, on 
the general conversion of the ivoelve tribes to Christianity; 
and the gracious purpose* of Jehovah’ towards the ten 
tribes, or the kingdom of Israel in particular, arc repre- 
sented under the figure of the prophet taking back his 
wife on her amendment, (ii. 1 1 — 23. iii.) 

Discourse II. A reproof of the bloodshed and idolatry 
of the Israelites, against which the inhabitants of Judah 
are exhorted to take warning : interspersed with promises 
of pardon, (ch. iv — vi. 1 — 3.) 

s 6 
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Discourse III. The prophet’s exhortations to repent- 
ance proving ineffectual, God complains by him of their 
obstinate iniquity and idolatry (ch. vi. 1* — 11. vii. 1 — 10.), 
and denounces that Israel will be carried into captivity 
into Assyria by Sennacherib, notwithstanding their re- 
liance on Egypt for assistance, (vii, 11 — IG. viii.) 

Discourse IV. The captivity and dispersion of Israel 
are further threatened (ch. ix. x.) ; the Israelites are re- 
proved for tlicir idolatry, yet they shall not be utterly 
destroyed, and tlicir return to their own country is fore- 
told. (xi.) Renewed denunciations arc made on account 
of their idolatry, (xii. xiii. 1 — 8.) 

Discourse V. After a terrible denunciation of divine 
punishment, intermixed w'ith promises of restoration from 
captivity (ch. xiii. 9 — IG.), the prophet exhorts the Israel- 
ites to repentance, and furnishes them with a beautiful 
form of prayer adapted to their situation (xiv. 1 — 3.) ; and 
foretells their reformation from idolatry, together with the 
subse(|ucnt restoration of a// the tribes from their dis- 
persed state, and their conversion to the Gospel, (i — 9.) 


Su rioN IV. — On the Hook of tlit* Prophet Isaiah. 
nEFOUE CHRIST, 810 — T'lO. 

Tliough fifth in the order of time, the writings of the 
prophet Isaiah arc placed first in order of the prophetical 
books, principally on account of the sublimity and im- 
portance of his predictions, and partly also because the 
book, which bears his name, m larger than all the twelve 
minor prophets put together. 

Concerning his family and descent, nothing certain has 
been recorded, except what he himself tells us (i. 1.), viz. 
that he was the son of Amos, and discharged the pro- 
phetic office in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Concerning the time or man- 
ner of his death nothing certain is known. Besides the 
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predictions ascribed to him, it appears from 1 Cliron. 
xxvi. 22. that Lsaiali wrote an account of the Acts of 
Uzziah, king of Judah : this has long since perished. Of 
all the prophets, none have so clearly predicted the cir- 
cumstances relative to the advent, sufferings, atoning 
death, and resurrection of the Messiah, as Isaiah ; who 
has from this circumstance been styled the Evangelical 
Prophet. His predictions (yet unfulfilled) of the ulti- 
mate triuinpli and extension of the Ucdccmcr’s kingdom 
are unrivalled for the splendour of their imagery, and the 
beauty and sublimity of their language. In order to 
enter into the force of Isaiah’s exhortations and pre- 
dictions, it will be desirable to know the actual state of 
the people of Judah at that time. This may be ascer- 
tained by reading 2 Kings xiv — xx. and 2 Chron. xxvi — 
xxxii. 

The prophecies of Isaiah may be divided into six 
parts ; viz. 

Part 1. contains a general Description of the State 
and Condition of the Jews, in the several periods of their 
history ; the Promulgation and Success of the Gospel, 
and the coming of Messiah to judgment, (ch. i — v.) The 
predictions in this section were delivered during the reign 
of Uzziah king of Judah. 

Part II. comprises the predictions delivered in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz. (ch. vi — xii.) 

Part III. contains various predictions against the 
Babylonians, Assyritins, Philistines, and other nations 
with whom the Jews had any intercourse, {ch. xiii — xxiv.) 

Part IV. contains a Prophecy of the great calamities 
that should befall the people of God, His merciful pre- 
servation of a remnant of them, and of their restoration to 
their country, of their conversion to the Gospel, and the 
destruction of Antichrist, (ch. xxiv — xxxiii.) 

Part V. comprises the historical part of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, (ch. xxxvi — xxxix.) 

Part VI. (ch.xl — Ixvi.) comprises a series of prophe- 
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cies, delivered, in all probability, towards the close of 
Hezckiali’s reign. 

Tins portion of Isaiah’s predictions constitutes the most 
elegant part of the sacred writings of the Old Testament. 
The chief subject is the restoration of the church, which 
is pursued wdth the greatest regularity. But, as the sub- 
ject of this very beautiful series of prophecies is chiefly 
of the consolatory kind, they arc introduced with a pro- 
mise of the restoration of the kingdom, and the return of 
the Jews from tlie Ihibylonian captivit}^, through the 
merciful interposition of God. At the same time, this 
redemption from Babylon is employed as an image to 
shadow out a redemption of an infinitely higher and more 
important nature. The prophet connects these two events 
together, scarcely ever treating of the former without 
throwing in some intimations of the latter ; and some- 
times he is so fully possessed with the glories of the future 
more remote kingdom of the Messiah, that he seems to 
leave the immediate subject of his commission almost 
out of the question. 


SiH'TioN V. — On tlio Rook of tlic Prophet Joel. 
iiFrouF ciiiiisT, SIO — 6GO, or l.'iter. 

Concerning the family, condition, and pursuits of this 
prophet, nothing certain is known; but from internal 
evidence, we arc authorised to collect that he was an in- 
habitant of the kingdom of Judah, and to place him in 
the reign of Uzziah. Consequently he was contemporary 
with Amos and Hosea, if indeed he did not prophesy 
before Amos. Ilis book consists of three chapters, which 
may be divided into three discourses or parts ; viz. 

Part I. is an Exhortation, both to the priests and to 
the people, to repent, by reason of the famine brought 
upon them by the palmer-worm, &c. in consequence of 
their sins (ch. i. 1 — 20.) ; and is followed by a denunciation 
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of Still greater calamities, if they continued impenitent. 

(ii.i-11.) 

Part II. An Exhortation to keep a public and solemn 
fast (eh. ii. 12 — 17.), with a promise of removing the 
calamities of the Jews on their repentance (18 — 26.), and 
of the Effusion of the Holy Spirit. (27 — 32. Compare 
Acts ii. 17 — 21.) 

Part III. predicts the general Conversion and Return 
of the Jews, and the destruction of their opponents, to- 
gether with the glorious state of the church that is to 
follow, (ch.iii.) 


Sf<'Ti<)X VT. — On the Book of tlic Prophet IMicah. 
liLroai: rniusT, 75H — (>91). 

Micah, the third of the minor prophets, was a native of 
Morasthi, a small town in the southern part of the terri- 
tory of Ji ^ah • and, as we learn from the conjinencement 
of his predictions, prophesied in the reigns of Jothani, 
Ahaz, and Ilezekiah, kings of that country ; consequently 
he was contemporary with Isaiah, Joel, Ilosea, and 
Amos. Ilis book contains seven chapters, forming three 
parts ; viz. 

Intuodl'Ction or title, i. 1. 

Part I. comprises the prophecies delivered in the reign 
of Jothain, king of Judah (with whom Pekah king of Israel 
was contemporary), in which the divine judgments arc 
denounced against both Israel and Judah for their sins, 
(ch.i. 2—16.) 

Part II. contains the predictions delivered in the reigns 
of Ahaz king of Judah (with whom his son Hezekiah was 
associated in the government during the latter part of 
his life), and of Pekah king of Israel, who was also con- 
temporary with him. (ii — iv. 8.) 

Part III. includes the prophecies delivered by Micah 
during the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah, the first 
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six years of whose government were contemporary with 
the greater part of the reign of Iloshea, the last king of 
Israel, (iv. 9 — 13. v — vii.) 

Chap. V. contains an eminent prediction of tlie place of 
the Messiah’s Nativity, as well as of his kingdom and 
conquests. 


Section \’II. — On the Book of the Prophet Nahum. 

IlEFOUE CHRIST, 720 — G98. 

Nahum, a native of Klkosh or Klkosha, a village in 
(lalilcc, is generally supposed to have lived between the 
Assyrian and llaby Ionian captivities, about 715 years be- 
fore the Christian era. The repentance of the Ninevites 
in consequence of Jonah’s preaching being of short 
duration, Nahum was commissioned to denounce the final 
and inevitable ruin of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire 
by the Cliahheans, and to comfort his countrymen in the 
certainty of their destruction. His prophecy is one entire 
poem, which, opening with a sublime description of the 
justice and power of God tempered with long-suffering 
(ch. i. 1—8.) foretels the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
forces, and the subversion of the Assyrian empire (9 — 12), 
together with the deliverance of Ilezckiah and the death 
of Sennacherib. (13 — 15.) The destruction of Nineveh 
is then predicted, and described with singular minuteness. 


Section VIII. — On the Book of the Prophet Zephaniah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 640 609. 

* 

This prophet, who was “ the son of Cushi, the son of 
Gedaliah, the son of Amt*riali, the son of Hizkiah,” (i. 1.) 
is supposed to have discharged the prophetic office before 
the eighteenth year of Josiah ; that is, before this prince 
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had reformed the abuses and corruptions of his domi< 
nioiis. His prophecy, which consists of three chapters, 
may be divided into four sections ; viz. 

•Sect. I. A denunciation against Judah for tlieir ido- 
latry. (eh. i.) 

Sect. II. llcpcntancc the only moans to avert the 
divine vengeance, (ch.ii. I — 3.) 

Sect. III. Prophecies against the Philistines (ch.ii. 

— 7 .)> INIoabites and Ammonites (8 — 11.), Ethiopia (P2.), 
and Nineveh. (13 — 15.) In 

Sect. IV. The captivity of the Jews by the Baby- 
lonians is foretold (ch.iii. 1 — 7.), together with their 
future restoration and the ultimate prosperous state of 
the church. (8 — 20.) 


Chapter VI. 

OK THE PROPHtrS WHO I’LOHUISIII’n NEAR TO AKIJ DURING THE 
IIAIIYLONIAN CAITIVITY, 

Section 1. — On the Rook of the Prophet Jeremiah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 628— 586. 

The prophet Jeremiah was of the sacerdotal race, 
being (as he himself records) one of the priests that 
dwelt at Anathoth (i. 1.) in the land of Benjamin, a 
city appropriated out of that tribe to the use of the 
priests, the sons of Aaron (Josh. xxi. 18.), and situate, as 
we learn from Jerome, about three Roman miles north of 
Jerusalem. He appears to have been very young w'hen 
called to the prophetic office, in the discharge of wliich 
he received much ill treatment from the Jews ; he pro- 
phesied about forty-two years, and followed the remnant 
of the Jews on their retiring into Egypt, where he is 
said to have been put to death by his profligate coun- 
trymen. His predictions, which are levelled against the 
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crimes of the Jews, who were immersed in idolatry 
and vice, are not arranged in the chronological order in 
which they were originally delivered. The cause of their 
transposition it is now impossible to ascertain. The late 
Rev, Dr, lilayncy, to whom we are indebted for a learned 
version of, and commentary on, the writings of this pro- 
pliet, has endeavoured, with great judgment, to restore 
their proper order by transposing the cliapters, wherever 
it apj>eared to be necessary. According to his arrange- 
ment, the predictions of Jeremiah are to be placed in the 
following order; viz. 

Section I. The prophecies delivered in the reign of 
Josiali, containing chapters i — xii. inclusive. 

Section II. The prophecies delivered in the reign 
of Jelioiakim, comprising chapters xiii — xx. xxii, xxiii. 
XXXV, xxxvi. xlv — xlviii. and xlix. 1 — 33. 

Section III. The prophecies delivered in the reign 
of Zedekiah, including chapters xxi. xxiv. xiivii — xxxiv. 
xxxvii — xx\ix. xlix. 31< — 39* and 1, li. 

Seivi ion IV. The prophecies delivered under the go- 
vernment of (iedaiiah, from the taking of Jerusalem to 
the retreat of the people into Rgypt, and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah delivered to the Jews in that country ; com- 
prehending chapters xl — xliv. inclusive. 

In ch. xxiii. j, G. is foretold the mediatorial kingdom 
of the Messiah, who is called the Loud ouu Right- 
eousness. Again, in Jer. xxxi. 31 — 36. and xxxiii. 8. 
the efficacy of Christ’s atonement, the spiritual character 
of the new covenant, and the inward efficacy of the 
Gospel, arc most clearly and emphatically described. 
Compare Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. viii. 
8 — 13. and x. 16. et seq. 


Sec'tion it. — O n the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

That Jeremiah was the author of the Elegies or La- 
mentations which bear his name is evident, not only from 
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a very antient and almost uninterrupted tradition, but 
also from the argument and style of the book, which cor- 
responds exactly with those of his prophecies. This 
book consists of five chapters, forming as many pathetic 
elegies, in the four first of which the prophet bewails the 
various calamities of his country : the fifth elegy is an 
epilogue to the four preceding. Dr. Blayney considers 
it as a memorial rcj)rescnting, in the name ol the whole 
body of Jew'ish exiles, the numerous calamities under 
which they groaned ; and humbly supplicating (lod to 
commiserate their wTctchedness, and to restore them to 
his liivour, and to Iheir antient prosperity. 


SitTioK HI. — Oil the Book of (he IVopIict IHbakkuk. 
in.ruuE c'liuisr, 01^ — 598, 

Concerning this prophet we liavc no certain inform- 
ation : he ,.xen‘iscd the prophetic ollice most probably 
in the reign of Jcluiiakim, and consc(|ucntly w^as contem- 
porary with .Teremiah. His book consists ot twm parts. In 

Part L, which is in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet, the Babylonish captivity is an- 
nounced ; with a promise, however, of deliverance, and 
of the ultimate destruction of the Babylonian empire. 

Part II. contains the prayer or j)sahn of Ilahakkuk, 
in which he implores God to hasten the deliverance of 
his people, (iii.) 


Section IV. — On the Book of the Prophet Daniel. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 606 — 534. 

Daniel, the fourth of the greater prophets was carried 
captive to Babylon at an early age, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiaebin king of Judah, iu the year 606 before the 
Christian era, and seven years before the deportation of 
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of Ezekiel. On comparing Dan. i. 3 — 6 with 2 Kings xx. 
17, 18, and Isa. xxix. 6, 7. some have imagined that he 
was descended from King Hezekiah. Having been in- 
structed in the language and literature of the Chaldicans, 
Daniel afterwards held a very distinguished office in the 
Babylonian empire. (Dan.i. 1 — 1.) He was contemporary 
with Ezekiel, who mentions his extraordinary piety and 
wisdom (Ezek. xiv. 14*. 20.), and the latter even at that 
time seems to have become proverbial. (ICzck. xxviii. 3.) 
Daniel lived in great credit with the Babylonian mo- 
narchs ; and his uncommon merit procured him the same 
regard from Darius and Cyrus, the two first sovereigns 
of Persia. He lived throughout the captivity, but it 
does not appear that he returned to his own ’country 
when Cyrus permitted the Jews to revisit their native 
land. The time of his death is not certainly known. 
Although the name of Daniel is not prefixed to his book, 
the many passages in which he speaks in the first person 
sufficiently prove that he w'as the author. His writings 
may be divided into two parts ; viz. 

Part I. comprises the historical portion of this book : 
it contains a narrative of the circumstances that led to 
Daniel’s elevation, (ch. i — vi.) 

Part II. comprises various prophecies and visions of 
things future, until the advent and deatli of the Messiah, 
and the ultimate conversion of the Jews and Gentiles to 
the faith of the Gospel, (ch. vii — xii.) 

This is an amazing scries of prophecy, extending 
through many successive ages from the first establish- 
ment of the Persian empire, upwards of 530 years before 
Christ, to the general resurrection ! “ What a proof 

does it afford of a Divine Providence, and of a Divine 
llevelation ! for who could thus declare the things that 
shall be, with their times and seasons, but He only who 
liath them in his power ; whose dominion is over all, and 
whose kingdom endureth from generation to generation ! " 
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Section V. •— On the Book of the Prophet Obadiah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 588 588 . 

The time when this prophet flourished is uncertain; 
Archbishop Newcomc places it, with great probability, 
between the taking of Jerusalem (which happened in the 
year 587 before Christ) and the destruction of Iduinsea 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which took place a very few years 
after. Consequently he was partly contemporary with 
Jeremiah, one of whose predictions includes the greater 
part of Obadiah ’s book. (Compare Obad. 1 — 9. with Jer. 
xlix. 14, 15, 1(3. 7. 9. 10.) Ilis writings, which eonsiht of 
only one chapter, unfold a very interesting scene of pro- 
phecy, in two parts ; viz. 

Part I. L minatory, and denounces the destruction of 
Edom for their pride and carnal security (1 — 9.), and for 
their cruel insults and enmity to the Jews, after the cap- 
ture of the'- city. (10 — 16.) 

1’art II. is consolatory, and fortells the restoration 
of the Jews (17.)) t^^cir victory over their enemies, and 
their flourishing state in consequence. (18 — 21.) The 
latter part of this prophecy appears to refer particularly 
to the times of the Messiah, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


Sfction VI. — On the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 595 — 536, 

Ezekiel, whose name imports the strength of God^ was 
the son of Buzi, of the sacerdotal race, and one of the 
captives carried by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, with 
Jehoiachin king of Judah : it does not appear that he 
had prophesied before he came into Mesopotamia. The 
principal scene of his predictions was some place on the 
river Chebar, wJiich flows into the Euphrates about two 
hundred miles to the north of Babylon, where the pioijhet 
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resided ; though he was occasionally, conveyed in vision 
to Jerusalem. He commenced his prophetic ministry in 
the thirtieth year of his age, according to general ac- 
counts ; or rather, as Calmet thinks, in the thiiTieth year 
after the covenant was renewed with (lod in the reign of 
Josiah, whicli answers to the fifth year of Ezekiel’s and 
Jehoiachin’s captivity (Ezek. i. I, xl. 1.), the era whence 
he dates his predictions ; and he continued to prophesy 
about twenty or twenty-one years. The events of his 
life, alter his call to the proplietic office, are interwoven 
with the detail which he has Iiiniself given of his pre- 
dictions : but the manner of its termination is nowhere 
ascertained. His prophecies have always been acknow- 
ledged to be canonical, nor was it ever disputed that he 
was their author : they form in our Eibles forty-eight 
chapters, and, as he is extremely punctual in dating 
them, we have little or Jio diHiculty in arranging them in 
chronological order. They may be divided into four 
parts; viz. 

1’aut I. Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office (ch. i. 1. 
to the first part of verse 28.), his commission, instructions, 
and encouragements for executing it. (i. 2S. latter clause, 
ii. hi. 1—21.) 

Part II. Denunciations against the Jewish people, 
(ch. iii. 22 — 27- iv — xxiv.) 

Tart III. comprises Prophecies against various neigh- 
bouring nations, enemies to the Jews. (ch. xxv — x\xii.) 

Part IV. contains a series of exhortations and con- 
solatory promises to the Jews, of future deliverance 
under Cyrus, but principally of their final restoration and 
conversion under the kingdom of Messiah, (ch. xxxiii 
— xlviii.) 
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Chapter VII. 

O.S THE PROPHETS WHO rLOURlSIlFI) ArTEll THE UETL’KK OF THE 
JEWS FROM LACYLOV. 

Section I. — On the Book of tlic Prophet ITaggai. 

REFORE LlIHIST, 520 518. 

Nothing is ccrlaiiily known concernin^^ tlio tribe or 
birth-place of the tcntli in order of the minor 

propliets, but the first of the three wlio were conimis- 
sioned to make known the divine will to the Jews after 
their return from captivity. The Jews having for four- 
teen years discontinued the rebuilding of the temple, this 
propliet was commissioned to encourage them in tlieir 
work, in conscipiencc of the edict issued by Cyrus in 
their favour. Accordingly the work was resumed, and 
completed in a few years, as is related in Kzra v. and vi. 
His prophcc} I oniprises three distinct prophecies or 
discourses ; viz. 

DisrocnsK [. coiiliiins a severe reproof of the people, espe- 
cially of their governor and high priest, for their ilelay in re- 
building the temple, which neglect was the cause of tlie unfruitful 
seasons, and other marks of the divine displeasure, with which 
they had been visited, (i. 1 — II.) The obedience of the go- 
vernors and people to the propliePs message is then related. 
(12—15.) 

Diseouasc II. The prophet comforts the aged men, who 
wlien young had beheld the splendour of the first temple, and 
now wc|)t for the diminished magnificence of the second temple, 
by foretelling that its glory should be greater than that of the 
first, (ii. 1 — 2.) Tliis prediction was accomplished by Jesus 
Christ honouring it with his presence and preacliing. Haggai 
then predicts a fruitful harvest, as a reward for carrying on the 
building. (10 — 1‘).) 

Discouuse III. The Prophet foretells the setting up of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom underTthe name of Zcrubbabel. (ii.20 — 25.) 
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Section II. — On the Book of the Prophet Zechariah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 520 518 . 

Although the names of Zecharialfs father and grand- 
father are specified (Zeeh. i. 1.), it is not known from 
what tribe or family this prophet was descended, nor 
where he was born ; but that he was one of the captives 
wlio returned to Jerusalem in consequence of the decree 
of Cyrus, is unqucsrionablc. As he opened his prophetic 
commission in the eighth month of the second year of 
Darius the son of Ilystaspes, that is, about the year 520 
before the Christian era, it is evident that, he was con- 
temporary witli Ilaggai, and his authority was equally 
clfectual in promoting the building of the temple. 

The prophecy of Zechariah consists of two parts : viz. 

PaktI. coiK^crns the events which wxre then taking 
place, viz. the restoration of the temple, interspersing 
predictions relative to the advent of the Messiah, (ch. i. 
— vi.) These predictions were delivered in the second 
year of the reign of Darius, king of Persia. 

Part 11. comprises prophecies relative to more remote 
events, particularly the coming of Jesus Christ, and the 
war of the Romans against the Jews, (vii — xiv.) These 
prophecies were announced in the fourth year of Da- 
rius's reign. 


Section III. — On the Book of the Propliet Malachi. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 436 — 397 . 

Malachi, the last of the minor prophets, delivered his 
predictions while Nehemiah w’as governor of Judaea, more 
particularly after his second coming from the Persian 
court : and he appears to have contributed the weight 
of his exhortations to the restoration of the Jewish polity, 
and the final reform established by that pious and ex- 
cellent governor. The people havings relapsed into irre- 
ligion, the prophet was commissioned to reprove both 
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priests and people. His writings, which consist of four 
chapters, comprise two prophetic discourses ; viz. 

Discourse I. reproves the Jews for their irreverence to God 
their benefactor, and denounces divine judgments against them, 
(ch. i. ii.) 

Discourse TI. foretells the coming of (Christ, and his harbinger 
John the Haptist, to purify the sons of Levi, the priests, and to 
smite the land with a curse, unless they all repented, (ch. iii. iv.) 

The book of Malachi is the last of the sacred writings, 
which compose the Old Testament; and it is w'orthy of 
remark that it concludes wdth announcing the subject 
with which the New Testament commences, viz. the 
ministry of John the IJaptist. 


Cll AFTER VIH. 

0\ THE APOCttYl'HA. 

Besides the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which 
arc universally acknowledged to be genuine and inspired 
writings, both by the Jewish and Christian churches, 
there are several other writings, partly historical, partly 
ethical, and partly poetical, which are usually printed 
at the end of the Old Testament in the larger editions of 
the English Bible, under the appellation of tlie “ Apo- 
crypha;” — that is, books not admitted into the sacred 
canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be divine. These books are deservedly rejected by 
all Protestants from the canon of Scripture, because they 
never were recognised as canonical by the Jewish or 
Christian churches ; because they contain many things 
which are fabulous and contradictory to historical truth, 
as well as to the canonical Scriptures ; and also because 
they contain passages which are false, absurd, and in- 
credible. These human productions were first enrolled 
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among tlie divinely inspired writings by the assembly of 
popish prelates and others, who were convened in what 
is called the council of Trent. 

I. The FiHST JJOOK OF IvsoKAs is only extant in Greek, 
and is so called because the events related in it occurred 
before the Babylonian captivity. It is chiefly historical, 
and gives an account of the return of the Jews from the 
Bahylonish captivity, the building of the temple, arid the 
rc-establisliment of divine worship. 

II. The sKcoND BOOK OF Esduas is supposed to have 
been originally written in (Jreek, though at present it is 
only extant in Latin, of which there is an Arabic version, 
diihiring very materially from it, and having inany inter- 
polations. "J’he author of this book is unknown ; but the 
allusions to Jesus Christ, and to the phraseology of the 
New 'fesl ament, prove it to be the composition of some 
Jewish Christian. It abounds with absurd rabbinical 
tales and fables. 

in. Concerning the author of the book of Toiut, or 
the time when ho flourished, wc have no authentic in- 
formation. It professes to relate the history of Tobit 
and his family, who were carried into captivity to Ni- 
neveh by Shalmanezer ; but it contains so many rabbinical 
fables and allusions to the Babylonian demonology, that 
many learned men consider it as an ingenious and 
amusing fiction, calculated to form a pious temper, and 
to teach the most important duties. The simplicity of 
its narrative, and the pious and moral lessons it incul- 
cates, have imparted to it an interest, which has rendered 
it one of the most popular of the apocryphal wTitings. 

IV. The BOOK OF Judith professes to relate the 
defeat of the Assyrians by the Jews, through the instru- 
mentally of their countrywoman Judith, whose genealogy 
is recorded in the eighth chapter; but so many geo- 
graphical, historical, and chronological difficulties attend 
this book, that the most eminent critics have considered 
it rather as a drama or parable than a real history. The 
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author is utterly unknown. This hook was originally • 
written in Chaldee, and translated into Latin. 

V. “ The rest of the chapters ok the book of 
Esther, which arc found neither in the Ilebrcw’^ nor in 
the Chaldee,’* were originally WTitten in Cireek, whence 
they w'erc translated into Latin, and formed part of the 
Italic or old Latin version in use before the time of 
Jerome. Being there annexed to the canonical book, 
they passed without censure, but were rejected by 
Jerome in his version, because he conlined iiimself to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and these chapters never were 
extant in the Hebrew language. Tliey are evidently 
the production of an Hellenistic Jew', but are considered 
both by Jerome and Grot ins as a work of pure fiction, 
whicli wao annexed to the canonical book of Esther by 
way of embellishment. 

VL “I’liE Wisdom ok Solomon” is commonly as- 
cribed tr that Hebrew monarch, either because the 
author imitated liis sententious manner of writing, or 
because he sometimes speaks in Jiis name, the better to 
recommend his moral precepts. It is, however, certain 
that Solcmon was not the author, for it was never extant 
in Hebrew, nor received into the Hebrew canon, nor is 
the style like that of Solomon. This book has always 
been admired for its elegance, and for the admirable 
moral tendency of its precepts. It consists of two parts ; 
the first contains a description or encomium of wisdom, 
(ch. i — X.) The second part, comprising the rest of the 
book, treats on a variety of topics, widely differing from 
the subject of the first ; viz. reflections on the history 
Jind conduct of the Israelites during their journeyings 
in the wilderness, and their subsequent proneness to 
idolatry. 

VIL Although the “Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
S iRACH,” or Ecclesiasticus, has sometimes been con- 
sidered as the production of Solomon, yet the style and 
other internal evidences prove that it could not possibly 
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have been written by the Hebrew monarch. Respect- 
ing the author of Ecclesiasticus we have no Information 
beyond what this book itself imparts ; viz, tliat it was 
written by a person of the name of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, who had travelled in pursuit of knowledge. This 
man, being deeply conversant with the Old Testament, 
and having collected many things from the prophets, 
blended them, as well as the sentences ascribed to 
Solomon, with the result of his own observation, and thus 
endeavoured to produce a work of instruction that might 
be useful to his countrymen. This book was written in 
Hebrew, or rather the Syro-Chaldaic dialect then in use 
in Jiuhea, and was translated by his grandson into Cireck, 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews, who were ignorant 
of the language of Judjva. The translator himself is sup- 
posed to have been a son of Sirach, as well as his grand- 
father, the author. The book was probably written 
about the year u. c., when the author might be 

seventy years of age ; and it was translated about sixty 
years after. 

'fliis book has met with general and deserved esteem 
in the Western church, and was introduced into the pub- 
lic service by the venerable reformers and compilers of 
our n.ational liturgy. It commences with an exhortation 
to the pursuit of wisdom ; this is followed by numerous 
moral sentences or maxims, arranged in a less desultory 
manner than the proverbs of Solomon, as far as tlie forty- 
fourth chapter, at which the author begins his eulogy of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and celebrated men among the 
Jews, to the end of the fiftieth chapter. And the book 
concludes with a prayer. 

VIII. It is alike uncertain by w^hom, or in what lan- 
guage, the Book of Baruch was w'ritten ; and whether 
it contains any matters historically true, or whether the 
whole is a iiction. The principal subject of the book is 
an epistle, pretended to be sent by Jehoiakim and the 
captive Jews in Babylon, to their brethren in Judah and 
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Jerusalem. The last chapter contains an epistle which 
falsely bears the name of Jeremiah. 

IX. “ Tllli SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN ” is plaCCcl 
in the Greek version of Daniel, and also in the Vulgate 
Latin version, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth verses of the third chapter. It does not appear 
to have ever been extant in Hebrew, and although it has 
always been admired for the piety of its sentiments, it 
was never admitted to be canonical, until it was recog- 
nised by the council of Trent. 

X. The history of Scsanna is evidently the work 
of some Hellenistic Jew; and in the Vulgate version it 
forms the thirteenth chapter of the book of Daniel. 
Some modern critics consider it to be both spurious and 
fabulous. 

XL “The History of the Destruction of IJel and 
THE Dragon” was always rejected by the Jewish church ; 
it is not extant cither in the Hebrew or the Chaldee 
language. Jerome gives it no better title than that of 
The Fable nf Fell and the Dragon ; nor has it obtained 
more credit with posterity, except with the Romish 
clergy ptcsent at the council of Trent, who determined 
it to be a part of the canonical Scriptures. Tlie design 
of this fiction is to render idolatry ridiculous, and to 
exalt the true God ; but the author has destroyed the 
illusion of his fiction by transporting to Jiabylon the 
worship of animals, w'hich was never practised in that 
country. 

XII. “ The Prayer of Man asses, king of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon,” though not 
unworthy of the occasion on which it is pretended to have 
been composed, was never recognised as canonical. It 
is rejected as spurious even by the church of Rome. 

XIII. The two books of Maccabees are thus deno- 
minated, because they relate the patriotic and gallant 
exploits of Judas Maccabseus and his. brethren : they are 

T 3 
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both admitted into the canon of Scripture by the Romish 
church. 

1. The riusT book contains the history of the Jews, 
from the beginnin ‘5 of the reign of Antiochus Epiphancs 
to the death of Simon, a period of about thirty-four 
years. It was originally written in the Syro-Chaldaic 
language, and \vas most probably composed in the time of 
John Ifyrcanus, when tlie w'ars of tlic Maccabees were 
terniinatcd, either by llyrcanus himself, or by some per- 
sons employed by him. IVom the Syro-Chaldaic it was 
translated into Greek, and thence into Latin. Our En- 
glish version is made from the Greek. The first book of 
Maccabees is a most valuable historical monument. 

2. The SECOND BOOK of Maccabees is very inferior to 
the preceding, and consists of several pieces compiled by 
an unknown author; it must therefore be read with great 
caution. It contains the history of about fifteen years, 
from the execution of the commission of llcliodorus, who 
was sent by Scleucus to bring away the treasures of the 
temple, to the victory obtained by Judas Maccabacus 
over Nicanor, that is, from the year of the world ['[VIS to 
JSIJ. Two antient translations of this book are extant, 
one in Syriac, the other in Latin : the version in our 
llibles was executed from the Greek. 
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CuAPTElt I. 


Skci’Ion I. — - On the Name ami Number uC tlie CanoiULMl GospeN. 

^1111 word ETATTKAION (Kua}igcIio)t)j wliicli we trans- 
late (lospel, anioiij; (ircck profane writers signifies any 
good ti<lings *, and corresponds exactly witli our lilnglisli 
word (lOispcl, ttliicli is derived from the Saxon words 
joh, ( a (fd or good, and [pel, ttvW or tiding, and denotes 
(rod’s word or good tiding,^. In the New Testament tliis 
term is c( fim'd to the glad tidings of the actual conn’ng 
of tlie Messiah, and is oven opposed to the prophecies 
concerning Christ. (Matt. xi. .'5. Ivom. i. 1,2.) Ilci.ce 
ecclesiastical writers gave the appellation of Oospels to 
the lives of Christ — that is, to those sacred histories 
in which are recorded the “ good tidings of great joy to 
all people,” of the advent of the Messiah, together with 
all its joyful circumstances; and hence the authors of 
those histories have acquired the title of i: vancklists. 
llesides this general title, the sacred writers use the term 
Gospel, with a variety of epithets, derived from the na- 
ture of its contents. iSec instances in Eph. i. 13. vi. 15. 
Rom. i. 1. 3. and 2 Cor. v. 19. 

The Gospels which have been transmitted to us arc 
four in number; and we learn from ecclesiastical history, 
that four, and four only, were ever received by the 
Christian church as the genuine and inspired writings of 
the evangelists. And it is a considerable advantage, 
that a liistory, of such importance as thaj of Jesus Christ, 


* From €u (eu) good, and ayyeXia {angelia) a message or tidings. 
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has been recorded by the pens of separate and inde- 
pendent writers ; for by the contradictions, whether real 
or apparent, which are visible in these accounts (but 
which admit of easy solution by any attentive reader), 
they liave incontestably proved that they did not write 
with a view of imposing a fabulous narrative on mankind. 
And in all mutters of consequence, whether doctrinal or 
historical, there is such a manifest agreement between 
them as is to be found in no other writinijs whatever. 


Section II. — On tiu* Gospel by Saint Matthew. 

Matthew, surnamed Levi, was the son of Alpheus, but 
not of that Alpheus or Clcopas who was the father 
of James mentioned in Matt. x. .3. He was a native of 
(ialilee, but of wdiat city in that country, or of what 
tribe of the people of Israel, w^c arc not informed. 
Before his conversion to Christianity, he was a publican 
or tax-gatherer under the Homans, and collected the 
customs of all goods exported or imported at Caper- 
naum, a maritime town on the sea of Galilee, and also 
received the tribute paid by all passengers who went by 
water. While employed “ at the receipt of custom,” 
Jesus called him to be a witness of In’s words and 
w'orks, thus conferring upon him the honourable office of 
an apostle. From that time he continued with Jesus 
Christ, a familiar attendant on his person, a spectator 
of his public and private conduct, a hearer of his dis- 
courses, a witness of his miracles, and an evidence of 
his resurrection. After our Saviour’s ascension, jMatthew 
continued at Jerusalem with the other apostles, and with 
them, on the day of Pentecost, was endued with tlie gift 
of the Holy Spirit. How long he remained in Judsca 
after that event, or where he died, we have no authentic 
accounts. He is generally allowed to have written first 
of all the evangelists, though a considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to the language in which and the 
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time when his Gospel was composed. Some critics think 
that its original language was Hebrew ; others, Greek ; 
while a third class decide in fiivour of a Hebrew and Greek 
original. The reasons on which these several opinions 
are founded are detailed in tlic author’s larger Introduc- 
tion, and do noT admit of abridgment : the most pro- 
bable is that, which determines that Matthew wrote a 
Hebrew Gospel for the Hebrew Christians, about the 
year 557, and afterwards a Greek Gospel about the year 
61. The present Greek Gospel has every internal mark 
of being an original writing : and the disappearance of 
the Hebrew Gospel is sutficiently accounted for, not only 
by the prevalence of the Greek language, but also by tlic 
fact that it was so corrupted by the hibionites (a sect con- 
temporary with St. John), as to lose all its authority in 
the church. The aulheuticity of his Gospel was never 
doubted. 

The voice of antiquity accords in testifying that 
St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Judma for the Jewish 
nation, while the church coiisisted wholly of the cir- 
cumcision, that is, of .Jewish and Samaritan believers, 
but principally Jewish ; and, that he wrote it primarily 
for their use, with a view to confirm those who believed, 
and to convert those who believed not, we liave, besides 
historical facts, very strong presumptions from the book 
itself. Every circumstance is carefully pointed out 
which might conciliate the faith of that nation ; and 
every unnecessary expression is avoided, that might in 
any way tend to obstruct it. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
consists of four parts ; viz. 

Part I. treats on the Infancy of Jesus Christ, (ch. i. ii.) 

Part II. records the Discourses and Actions of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus Christ, preparatory to our 
Saviour’s commencing his public ministry, (ch. iii.iv. 
1 - 11 .) 

Part III. relates the Discourses and 'Actions of Christ 
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ii\ Galilee, by which he demonstrated that he was the 
Messiah, (ch. iv. 12. — xx. IG.) 

Part IV. contains tlic Transactions relative to the 
passion and resurrection of Christ, (ch. xx. 17. — xxviii.) 


Si cTioN 11 r. — Oil tlic Gospel l)y Saint Mark. 

Tliis evangelist, whose Hebrew name was John, was 
nej)he\v to IJarnabas (Col. iv. 10.), and tlie son of Mary, 
a pious woman of Jerusalem, at wdiosc house the apostles 
and first Christians often assembled. (Acts xii. 12.) Tic 
is supposed to have adopted the surname of Mark when 
he left Jiidaa to preach the Gospel in ibreign countries. 
The consent of antiquity attests that he wrote his Gos- 
pel in Greek, under the inspection of the apostle Peter, 
at Home, and between the year GO and G3. It may be 
divided into three parts; viz. 

Part I. The Transactions from the Baptism of Christ 
to his entering on the more public part of his Ministry, 
(ch.i. 1 — P5.) 

Part II. The Discourses and Actions of Jesus Christ 
to his going up to Jerusalem to the fourth and last Pass- 
over. (ch.i. II. — X.) 

Part HI. The Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ, (ch. xi — xiv.) 


Section IV. — On the Gospel by Saint Luke. 

Saint Luke was descended from Gentile parents, and 
in his youth had embraced Judaism, from which he was 
converted to Christianity. He was for the most part the 
companion of the apostle Paul ; and as no antient writer 
has mentioned his suffering martyrdom, it is probable 
that he died a natural death. The genuineness and au- 
thenticity of his Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles 
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were never doubted. The Gospel n])pears to have been 
written about tlie year Gil or Gl*: it was written ibr Gen- 
tile Christians, and the events which ho has recorded are 
classed, alter the manner ofsoine antient prolane writers, 
insti'ad of bcin^ disposed in chronological order, as 
St. Matthew lias related them. The Gospel of St. Luke 
may be divided into five classes or sections ; vi/.. 

Class I. contains the narrative of the birth of Christ, 
together with all the circumstances that preceded, at- 
tended, and followed it. (ch. i. ii. ] — lO.) 

Class II. comprises the particulars relative to our 
Saviour’s infancy and youth* (ch. ii. 41 — 

Cl. ASS III. includi's the preaching of John, and the bap- 
tism of Jc vs (’hri^t, whose genealogy is annexed, (ch. iii.) 

C’l\ss IV. comprehends the discourses, miracles, and 
actions of Jesus Chri.st, during the whole of his minis- 
try. (ch. Iv — ix. ,50.) 4’his appears evident ; Ibr, after 
St. Luke had related his temptation in the wilderness 
(ch. iv. 1 — 10.), he immediately adds, that Christ returned 
to Galilee (IL), and mentions Nazareth (IG.), Caper- 
naum (.01-), and the lake of Gennesareth (v. 1.); and then 
he proceeds as far as ix. 50. to relate our Saviour’s trans- 
actions in (ralilec. 

Class V. begins w'ith chap. ix. 5J., and contains an 
account of our Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem. Con- 
sequently, this chis.s comprises every thing relative to 
liis passion, death, resurrection, and ascension, (ix. 
51 — 62, X— xxiv.) 


Skction V. — On the Gospel by Saint John. 

Saint John, the evangelist and apostle, was the son of 
Zebedee, a fisherman of the town of Bethsaida, on the 
sea of Galilee, and the younger brother of James the 
elder. His mother’s name was Salome. He was emi- 
nently the object of our Lord’s regard and confidence; 
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and was, on various occasions, admitted to free and in- 
timate intercourse with him, so that he was characterised 
as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” (John xiii. 23.) 
Hence we find him present at several scenes, to which 
most of the other disciples were not admitted. lie died 
a natural death about the year 100. He wrote his Gospel 
in Greek, most probably about the year 97 : it has been 
universally received as genuine: indeed, besides the un- 
interrupted testimony of Christian antiquity, the circum- 
stantiality of its details prove that his book was written 
by an eye-witness of the transactions it records. 

The general design of Saint John, in common with the 
rest of the evangelists, is, as he himself assures usi to prove 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving we may have life through his name. (xx. 31.) 
But, besides this, vve are informed by antient writers, 
that th’fere were two especial motives that induced Saint 
John to compose his Gospel. One was, to supply those 
important events in our Saviour’s life which had been 
omitted by the other evangelists ; the other motive was, 
that he might refute the heresies of Cerinthus and the 
Nicolaitans, who had attempted to corrupt the Christian 
doctrine. Of the Nicolaitans nothing certain is known : 
but, concerning the tenets of the Corinthians, the follow- 
ing particulars (taken from the author’s larger Introduc- 
tion) arc necessary to be known in tfrder to understand 
the design of the evangelist in composing his Gospel. 

Cerinthus was by birth a Jew, who lived at the close 
of the first century : having studied literature and phi- 
losophy at Alexandria, he attempted at length to form a 
new and singular system of doctrine and discipline, by a 
monstrous combination of the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
with the opinions and errors of the Jews and Gnostics. 
From the latter he borrowed their Plerdma or fulness, 
their JEons or spirits, their Demiurgus or creator of the 
visible world, &c. and so modified and tempered these 
fictions as to give them an air of Judaism, which must 
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have considerably favoured the progress of his heresy. 
He taught, tliat the most high God was utterly unknown 
before the appearance of Christ, and dwelt in a remote 
heaven called IIAHTOMA (Pierdma) with the chief spirits 
or scons — That this supremo God first generated an 
begotten son, MONOrENlli; (Mouagenes), who again begat 
the WORD, Aoroi (Logos), wliich w'as inferior to the first- 
born — That Christ was a still lower aion, though far 
superior to some others — That there were two liigher 
aeons distinct from Christ ; one called Z12H (Zde), or life, 
•pul the other ‘M12 (P/ios), or the light — Tliat from the 
aeons again proceeded inferior orders of spirits, and par- 
ticularly one Dem'nD'gnSy who created this visible world 
out of et'*»*nal matter — That tliis Demiurgns was ignorant 
of the supremo God, and much lower than the aeons, 
which were wholly invisible — That he was, however, the 
peculiar God and protector of the Israelites, and sent 
Moses to them, whose laws were to be of perpetual ob- 
ligation — That Jesus was a mere man, of the most illus- 
trious sanctity and justice, the real son of Joseph and 
Mary — That the jEon Christ descended upon him in 
the form of a dove when he was baptised, revealed to him 
the unknown Father, and empowered him to work miracles 
— That the -d^^n light entered John the Baptist in the 
same manner, and therefore that John was in some respects 
preferable to Clirist — That Jesus, after his union with 
Clirist, opposed himself with vigour to the God of the 
Jews, at whose instigation he was seized and crucified by 
the Hebrew chiefs, and that when Jesus was taken cap- 
tive and came to suffer, Christ ascended up on high, so 
that the man Jesus alone was subjected to the pains of 
an ignominious death — That Christ will one day return 
upon earth, and renewing his former union with the man 
Jesus, will reign in Palestine a thousand years, during 
which his disciples wiW enjoy the most exquisite sensual 
delights. 
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I’eiiring these dogiiins in mind, we shall find that Saint 
John’s (lOspel is divided into three parts; viz. 

1*AUT I. contains doctrines laid down in opposition to 
tliose oi’ C’erinthns. (John i. 1 — IS.) 

l*AitT II. delivers the proofs of those doctrines in an 
historical manner, (i. If), xx. 12f).) 

Part III. is a concln^'ion or appendix, giving an ac- 
count of I he p('rson of t!ie writer, a)ul of his de>i.;n in 
writing his (Jospel. (xx. .‘10, 31. x\i.) 


SicriDN VI. — On iho z\cls ol’ llic Ajxtslk".. 

'I’he Hook of the Acts or rnr Arosri.rs forms the 
fifth and last of the historical hooks of the New J’esla- 
inenl, and eonneets the (lospels with the Kpistles; being 
an useful postseript to the former, and a |)ro[)er introduc- 
tion to the latter. J'h.it Saint Luke was the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, is evident, both from tlie introduc- 
tion, and from the unanimous testimonies of the early 
C’hristians. I’he (iospel and the Hook of the Acts of the 
Apostles are both inscribed to Theophilus : and in the 
very hist verso of the Acts there is a reierence made to 
his (iospel, which he calls “ thr /'tinner Treaii.u." On 
this account Dr. Henson and some other critics have con- 
jectured that Saint Luke wrote the (iospels and Acts in 
one book, and divided it into two parts. From the fre- 
quent use of the first person plural, it is clear that he 
was present at most of the transactions he relates. To 
the genuineness and authenticity of this book, wh.ich was 
written about the year 63, all the Christian Fathers bear 
unanimous testimony. 

The Acts of the Apostles may be divided into three 
principal parts ; viz. 

Part I. contains the Rise and Progress of the mother 
church at Jerusalem from the time of our Saviour’s as- 
cension to the first Jewish persecution, (ch. i — viii.) 
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Part II. comprises tlie Dispersion of tlic Disciples — 
tlic propagation of Christianity among tlie Samaritans — 
the conversion of St. Paul, and the foundation of a 
Cliristian church at Antiodi. (cli. viii. 5. — xii.) 

Part III, dcscrihes the Conversion of the more remote 
(ientiles, ])y Bariiahas and Paul, and, after tlieir separ- 
ation, hy Paul and his associates, among whom was Luke 
himself during the latter part of Paul’s labours, (eh. xiii 
— xxviii.) 

The Acts of the Apostles afford abundant evidence of 
the truth and divine original of the Christian religion : 
for we learn iVom this book, that the (lOspeJ was not 
indebted for its success to deceit or fraud ; but it was 
wholly the result of the niiglity power of (Jod, and of 
the excollence and efficacy of the saving trutlis which 
it contains, 'flie general and particular doctrines, com- 
prised in the Acts of the Apostles, are perfectly in 
unison with the glorious truths revealed in tlic (iospels, 
and illustraKd in the apostolic Kpistles ; and are admir- 
ably suited to the state of the persons, whether Jews or 
(ientiles, to wliom they were addressed. And tlic evi- 
dences w hich the apostles gave of their doctrine, in their 
appeals to prophecies and miracles, and the various gifts 
of the Spirit, were so numerous and so strong, and at the 
same time so wisely adapted to every class of persons, 
that the truth of the religion which they attest cannot 
be reasonably disputed. 

Ill perusing this very interesting portion of sacred 
history, it will be desirable constantly to refer to tlie 
accompanying map of the Travels of the Apostles, par- 
ticularly those of Saint Paul. 
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Chapter II. 

ON THE r.PlSTOLAllV OR DOf’TKINAE WRITINOS OF THE NEW TKSTAMENT| 
PARTICULARLY THOSE OF SAINT PAUL. 

Sm TioN I. — A Drier Account of the Apostle Paul. — Nature of the 
Jspistolary Writings of the New Testanient. 

I. A UitiKF Account of Saint Paul, 

Saul, also called Paul, (by which name this illus- 
trious apostle was generally known after his preaching 
among the Gentiles, especially among tlic Greeks and 
Homans,) was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a descendant 
of the patriarch Abraham, of the tribe of Penjamin, and 
a native of Tarsus, then the chief city of Cilicia. By 
birth he was a citizen of Rome, a distinguished honour 
and privilege, which had been conferred on some of his 
ancestors for services rendered to the commonwealth 
during the wars. His father was a Pharisee, and he 
himself was educated in the most rigid principles of that 
sect ; hut lie was also early initiated into Greek literature 
at Tarsus : and his parents completed his education by 
liuving him taught the art of tent-making, in conformity 
with the custom of the Jews at that time. It appears 
from Acts xxiii. 16 — 22. and Rom. xvi. 7. 1 1. 21. that his 
sister’s son and sonic others of his relations were Chris- 
tians, and had embraced the Gospel before his conver- 
sion ; but Saul himself was an inveterate enemy of the 
Christian name and faith, until his conversion in a.d. 35 , 
on the road to Damascus, whither he was going with 
letters of commission from the higli-pricst and elders, or 
sanhedrin, to the synagogue of the Jews at Damascus, 
empowering him to bring to Jerusalem any Christians, 
whether men or women, whom he might find there. 

Shortly after his baptism, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon him, Saul went into Arabia (Gal. i. 17.); and 
during his residence in that country he was fully in- 
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structcd, as we may reasonably think, by divine reve- 
lation, and by diligent study of the Old Testament, in 
the doctrine's and duties of the Gospel. Three years 
after liis conversion, he returned to Damascus, a.u. 38 
((ial. i. IS.), and boldly preached the Gospel to the 
Jews, who rejecting liis testimony, as an apostate, con- 
spired to kill him ; but the plot being communicated to 
Saul, he escaped from Damascus privately by night, and 
went up to .lerusalcm for the first time since his con- 
version. After some liesitation on the part of the Chris- 
tians in tliat city, he was acknowledged to be a disciple, 
lie remained at Jerusalem only liftecn days, during 
wliich his boldness in preaching the Gospel so irritated 
the Ilellcnislic Jews, that they conspired against him; 
‘‘ xdiich tv/icn iha brethren fitmv, i/in/ hrouirht him d(mn to 
C(cmrea Philipjdf and sent him forth to Tarsus,*' (Acts ix, 
28—30.) 

Trom that titnc (A. i). 39) to the year 58, the apostle 
projiched JiC Gospel in various parts of Asia Minor and 
in Greece with great energy and success ; but, being 
rescued from a tumultuous assembly of Jews who would 
have put him to death at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. xxii.), he 
was sent to Cxsarca by the tribune Lysias, who directed 
the Jewish council to accuse him before Felix the 
Roman procurator. By this officer he w^as detained in 
prison two years ; and, his cause being heard before 
Festus the successor of Felix, the apostle appealed to 
the imperial tribunal, and was sent to Rome. (Actsxxiv 
— xxviii.) A.D. 60. Here be was confined two years, 
from A.D. 61 to 63. As Saint Luke has not continued 
Saint Pauls history beyond his first imprisonment at 
Rome, w’e have no authentic record of his subsequent 
travels and labours from the spring of A. d. 63, when he 
was released, to the time of his martyrdom. This is 
said to have taken place by decapitation, June 29. a.d. 
66, at Aquae Salvijc, three miles from Rome. Fourteen 
epistles are extant bearing the name of this distinguished 
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“ apostle of Jesus Christ,” whose life and labours have 
justly been considered as an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of the Christian revelation. 

IJ. Nature and Design of the Epistolary Writings of 
the New Testament. 

'i'he Epistles, or letters addressed to various Christian 
communities, and also to individuals, by the a])ostles 
Paul, James, Peter, and John, form the second principal 
division of the New Testament. These writings abun- 
dantly confirm all the material facts related in the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, The particulars of 
our Saviour’s life and death arc often referred to in 
them, as grounded upon the undoubted testimony of 
eye-witnesses, and a's being the foundation of the (Jiris- 
tian religion. The speedy propagation of the Christian 
faith, recorded in the Acts, is conlirmed beyond all con- 
tradiction by innumerable pa&sages in the Epistles, 
written to the eluirches already planted ; and the mira- 
culous gifts, nith which the apostles were endued, are 
often appealed to in the same writings, as an undeiiiablc 
evidence of their divine mission. 

'fhough all the essential doctiinosand precepts of the 
Christian religion were uiupiestionably taught by our 
Saviour himself, and are contained in the Gospels, yet it 
is evident to any person who attentively studies the 
Epistles, that they arc to be considered as commentaries 
on the doctrines of the Gospel, addressed to particular 
Christian societies or persons, in order to explain and 
apply those doctrines more fully, to confute some growing 
errors, to compose differences and schisms, to reform 
idiuses and corruptions, to excite the Christians to ho- 
liness, and to encourage them against j)orsecutions. 
And since these Epistles were written (as we have already 
shown) under divine inspiration, and have uniformly 
been received by the Christian church as the productions 
of inspired writers, it consequently follows, (notwith- 
standing some writers have insinuated that they are not 
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of equal authority with the (lospcls, wliile others would 
reject them altogetlicr,) that what the apostles have 
delivered in these Epistles, as necessary to he believed or 
done by Christians, must be as necessary to be believed 
and practised, in order to salvation, as the doctrines and 
precepts delivered by Jesus Christ himself, and recorded 
in the Gospels; because, in writing these Epistles, the 
sacred penmen were the servants, apostles, ambassadors, 
and ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God, and their doctrines and precej)ts are the will, the 
mind, tlie trutli, and the commandments of (iod liimself. 
On account of the fuller displays of evangelical trutli 
contained in this portion of the sacred volume, the 
Epistles have by some divines bi‘en termed the doc- 
TiiiNAL r.ooKs of the New Testament. 

The Ej)istlcs contained in the New Testament arc 
tw’cnty-one in number, and arc generally divided into 
two classes ; viz. the Ibnrtcen ICpistles of Saint Paul, 
and the seven Catholic or general Epistles, written by 
the aposiiCfl himc-^', Peter, John, and Jude: the reason 
of this appellation will be found in Chapter III. Sect.!, 
pp. 11‘2, I Eh infri), 

'flic general plan on wliicli the Epistles are wTitten,is, 
Jirst, to discuss and decide the controversy, or to refute 
the erroneous notions, wliich had arisen in the cIiurch,or 
among the persons to whom they are addressed, and 
wliich was the occasion of their being written ; and, se- 
condUfy to recommend the observance of those duties 
wbicb would be necessary, and of absolute importance 
to the Cliristian churcli in every age, consideration being 
chiefly given to those particular graces or virtues of the 
Christian character, wdiich the disputes that occasioned 
tlic Epistles might tempt them to neglect. 

Tlic observations on the doctrinal interpretation of 
Scripture, in pp.20fl — 20()., will be found useful in stu- 
dying the Epistles. A Table of the times, when they 
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were most probably composed, will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 11. 


Section II. — On the Epistle to tlie Romans. 

The Epistle to the Romans, though seventh in order 
ol time, is placed first of all the apostolical letters, 
either from the pre-eminence of Rome, as being the 
mistress of the world, or because it is the longest and 
most comprehensive of all Saint Paul’s Epistles. Various 
years have been assigned for its date : but the most 
probable is that, which refers this Epistle to the end of 57, 
or the beginning of 58; at which time Saint Paul was at 
Corinth. 

Christianity is generally supposed to have been first 
planted at Rome by some of those “ strangers of Rome, 
%lcws, and proselytes,” (Aetsii. 10.) who heard Peter 
preach, and were converted at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. 

’fhe occasion of writing this Epistle may be easily 
collected from the Epistle itself. It appears that Saint 
Paul, who had been made acijuainted with all the' cir- 
cumslanees of tlie ('hristians at Rome by Aquila and 
Priscilla (Rom. xvi. 8.), and by other Jews who had been 
expelled from Rome by the decree of Claudius (Acts 
xviii. 2.), was very desirous of seeing them, that he 
might impart some s])iritual gift; but, being prevented 
from visiting them, as he had proposed, in his journey 
into Spain, he availed himself of the opportunity that 
presented itself to him by the departure of Phoebe to 
Rome, to send them an Epistle. Pinding, how’ever, that 
the church was composed partly of Heathens who had 
embraced the Gospel, and partly of Jews, wlio, with many 
remaining prejudices, believed in Jesus as the Messiah ; 
and finding also that many contentions arose from the 
Gentile converts claiming equal privileges w'ith the 
Hebrew Christians (which claims the latter absolutely 
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refused to admit unless the Gentile converts were cir- 
cumcised), he wrote this Epistle to compose these dif- 
ferences, and to strengtl»cii the faith of the Roman 
Christians against the insinuations of false teachers ; 
being apprehensive lest his involuntary absence from 
Rome should be turned by the latter to the prejudice of 
the (fospel. 

This Epistle consists of four parts ; viz. 

PahtI. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1 — 13.) 

Part II. contains the Doctrinal Part of the Epistle 
concerning justification, (i. !(> — 32. ii — xi.) 

Tho aposflo’s in this portitui of his epistli^ is, to sliow that nil 

mc'ii arc obnoxious to divine condoiniiation, — not only the (ientiles who 
violated tlic law of nature, but also tlie .lews who transgressed the law 
which had been j^iven to them by God ; consequently, that no one is 
righteous in the siglit of (iod through the works of the law, wiietlier 
that of nature or the law of Closes, and that no one can obtain remis- 
sion of sins or eternal salvation; but that the only wav by winch 
thc<e blessings can be obtained, is fnitb in Jesus Gliiist, wliiih way 
God lias prepared not merely for the Jews, but also for the VL'holc 
liuman race. 

Part III. comprises the Hortatory or Practical Part 
of tho Epistle (ch. xii — xv. 1 — 14-.), in which the apostle 
exhorts Christian believers to dedicate themselves to 
God, and how tliey should demean themselves to one 
another. 

Part IV. The Conclusion, in which Saint Paul ex- 
cuses himself, partly for his boldness in thus writing to 
the Romans (xv. 14- — 21.), and partly for not Iiaving hi- 
therto come to them (22.), but promises to visit them, 
recommending himself to their prayers (23 — 33.) ; and 
sends various salutations to the brethren at Rome, (xvi.) 

In perusing this Epistle, it will be desirable to read, 
at least, the elcveft first chapters, at once^ uninterrupt- 
edly ; as every sentence, especially in the argumentative 
part, bears an intimate relation to, and is dependent 
upon, the whole discourse, and cannot be understood 
unless we comprehend the scope of the whole. Further, 
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in order to enter fully into its spirit, we must enter into 
the spirit of a Jew in those times, and endeavour to 
realise in our own minds his utter aversion from the 
Gentiles, his valuing and exalting himself upon his re- 
lation to God and to Abraham, and also upon his law, 
pompous worship, circumcision, &c. as if the Jews were 
the only people in the world who had any right to the 
favour of God. 


Sr.cTioN 111. — On the First Epistle to the (-orintliians. 

This I'ipistle was written, not at Philippi, as the Cireek 
subscription imports, but from Kphesus, as is evident 
from xvi.8 , and about the year 57 : its genuineness was 
never disputed. 

Christianity was first planted at Corinth by St. Paul 
himself, who resided here a year and six months, be- 
tween the years 51 and 53. The church consisted 
partly t)f Jews, and partly of Gentiles, but chieliy of 
the latter ; whence the apostle had to combat, sometimes 
with Jewish superstition, and sometimes with Heathen 
licentiousness. On Saint Paul’s departure from Corinth, 
lie was succeeded by Apollos, ‘‘ an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures,” who preached the Gospel 
with great success. (Acts xviii. ‘24 — 28.) Aquila and 
Sosthenes were also eminent teachers in this church, 
(xviii. 3.; 1 Cor. i. 1.) But, shortly after Saint Paul 
quitted this church, its peace was disturbed by the in- 
trusion of false teachers, who made great pretensions to 
eloquence, wisdom, and knowledge of their Christian 
liberty, and thus undermined his inHuencCy and the 
credit of his ministry, lienee two parties were formed, 
one of which contended strenuously for the observance 
of Jewish ceremonies, while the other, misinterpreting 
the true nature of Christian liberty, indulged in excesses 
which were contrary to the design and spirit of the 
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(lospcl. One party boasted that they were the followers 
of Paul ; and another, that they were the followers of 
Apollos, To correct these and other abuses, and also 
to answer some (pierics which the Christians at Corinth 
had proposed to the Apostle, was the design of this 
Epistle, which divides itself into three parts; viz. 

Paiit I. The Introduction (ch. i. 1 — 9.), in which Saint 
Paul expresses his satisfaction at all the good he kn^r 
of tliem, particularly at their having received the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit lor the coidirmation of the (Josp^ K 

Part II. contains the Treatise or Discussion ol’ various 
particulars, ada})ted to the state of the Corinthian church ; 
which may be commodiously arranged into two sections. 

Si cT. 1. eoiUaiiih a reproof of the corniptioiih, abuses, and 
factions, which iliNi^raccd the ehiirch. (i. 10. vi, 1 — 20 .) 

Si ct. 2 . contain*' an answer to the (jiicsiions which the C’orin- 
thian church had propobcil to the apostle, (vii — xv.) 

Paut III. contains the conclusion, comprising direc- 
tions relr'ive to the contributions for the saints at Jeru- 
salem, promises that the a[)ostle would shortly visit them, 
and salutations to various members of the church at 
Corinth, (xvi.) 


SiXTioN IV. — On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

This Epistle was written from Macedonia, most pro- 
bably from Philippi, and within a year after the preceding 
Epistle, that is, early in the year 58 : its genuineness was 
never doubted. Compelled to vindicate his apostolic 
character, Saint Paul here furnishes us with many inter- 
esting details respecting his personal history and suffer- 
ings for the name and faith of Christ. He commends 
the faithful members of the church at Corinth, for their 
obedience to his injunctions contained in his former 
Epistle, and particularly for excommunicating an inces- 
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tuous 4 )crsoii ; and excites them to finish their contri- 
butions for their poor brethren in Judaia. 

This Epistle consists of three parts; viz. 

Part I. The Introduction, (eh. i. 1, 2.) 

Part II. St. Paul’s Apologetic Discourse, in which, 

1 . He justifies himself from the impiitiitions of the false teacher 
anti his adherents, by showing his sincerity and integrity in the 
dii^har^e of his ministry; and that he acted not from worldly 
interest, but from true love for them, and a tender concern for 
their spiritual welfiirt*. (i. 3 — 12*1. ii — vii.) 

‘j. lie exhorta them to a liberal contribution for their poor 
brethren in .ludaja. (viii. ix.) 

lie resumes his apoloi:} ; justil\iu,a himself from the ehiirgcs 
and insinuations of the faU(‘ teaeher and his followers; in order 
to detach the ('orinthians from them, and to re-establish himself 
anil his authority, (x — xiii. 10.) 

Part 111. The Conclusion, (xiii. W — 11.) 


SirnoK V. — (hi tlu* Kpistic to the Galntiaiis. 

'fhe Epistle to the (ialatians, among wliom Christianity 
bud been planted by Saint Paul himself, was most pro- 
bably written from Corinth about the latter end of the 
year 5‘J or early in The apostle’s design in writing 

it was, first, to assert bis apostolical character and autho- 
rity, and the doctrine which he taught, in opposition to the 
erroneous tenets of a judaising teacher; and, secondly, 
to conlirm the (lalatian churches in the faith of Christ, 
especially with respect to the important point of justifi- 
cation by faith alone ; to expose the errors which had 
been disseminated among them, by demonstrating to 
them the true nature and use of the moral and ceremonial 
law’ ; and to revive tliose principles of Christianity which 
he had taught when he first preached the Gospel to 
them. 

This Epistle is written with great energy and force of 
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language, and affords a line specimen of Saint Paul's skill 
in conducting an argument. It consists of three parts; viz. 

Paiit I. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1—5.) 

Part II. The Treatise or Discussion of the subjects 
which had occasioned this Kpistlc : in which the apostle 
first vindicates his doctrine and authority (ch. i. (> — ‘Jt. 
ii.) ; and then disputes against the advocates for ciremn- 
cision (iii — v. 9.) and gives the Galatian Christnms varioHs 
instructions I'or their conduct, (v. 10 — 2(y. vi. I — 10.) 

Part III. The Conclusion, nhich is a summary of the 
topics discussed in this Epistle, terminates uith an apos- 
tolic benediction, (vi. II — IS.) 


Sk rioN VI.®- On tlic Kpislio to tlit* Kiilicsiiins. 

Ephesus was the metropolis of the proconsular Asia, 
distiiiguis-.ed for the magnilicent temple of Diana, there 
erected, as well as for the accomplishments, luxury, and 
lasciviousness of its inhabitants. Christianity was first 
planted here, about a. d. .j1-, by Saint l\iul ; who wrote 
this Epistle (the genuineness of which is undisputed) 
about the year (il, during the early part of his imprison- 
ment at Home. In tliis animated epistle he shows tlie 
grand design of the (iospel, and exhorts his converts 
against those evil practices and customs to which they 
had been addicted when Heathens (ch. i.— iii.), and wliich, 
as believers in Christ, they bad renounced. He then urges 
them to walk in a manner becoming their profession, in 
the laitliful discharge both of the general and common 
duties of religion, and of the special duties of particular 
relations (iv. v. 1 — 9.), and encourages them to war the 
spiritual warfare, and concludes with his apostolic bene- 
diction. (vi. 10 — 2E) 
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Section VII. — On tlic Epistle to the Pliilippians. 

This Epistle was written to the Philippians towards 
the close of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, 
about the end of the year 62, or early in : its genuine- 
ness was never questioned. Its scope is to confirm them 
in the faith of the (jospel (ch. i. 1 — 20.), and to encourage 
tKem'to walk in a manner becoming their lioly profession, 
(i. 21 — 30. ii.) He then cautions them against those 
judaising tcaclicrs who preached Christ through envy and 
strife (lii. iv. 1.) ; and concludes with various exhortations, 
at the same time testifying his gratitude to them for 
their Christian bounty to him during his imprisonment, 
(iv. 2—23.) 


ShCTioN Vm. — On the Epbtle to the Colossums. 

This Epistle bears so close a resemblance to that ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians, that they ought to be read to- 
gether, in order lo be fully understood. It is not known 
by whom Cliristianity was first planted at Colossjc : from 
internal evidence we arc enabled to refer its date to the 
year ()2. No doubt was ever entertained respecting its 
genuineness. 

The scope of the Epistle to the Colossians is, Jirst, to 
show, in opposition to the errors of some judaising 
teachers, that all hope of man’s redemption is founded 
on Christ our Redeemer, in whom alone all complete ful- 
ness, perfections, and sufficiency, are centered; (ch.i. ii, 
1 — 7 .); secondly, to caution the Colossians against the 
insinuations of judaising teachers, and also against phi- 
losophical speculations and deceits, and human traditions, 
as inconsistent w'ith Christ and his fulness for our sal- 
vation (ii. 8 — 23.) ; and to excite the Colossians, by the 
most persuasive arguments, to a temper and conduct 
worthy of their sacred character, (iii. iv. 1 — 6.) The 
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Epistle concludes with matters chiefly of a private na- 
ture, except the directions for reading it in the church 
of Laodicea, as well as that of Colossae. (iv. 7 — 18.) 

The Epistle />-o)w Laodicea, mentioned in eh. iv. 16., 
which some have supposed to have been an epistle to the 
churcli at Laodicea, was most probably the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; Laodicea being within the circuit of the 
Ephesian church. 


Sfction IX. — On Ihe First Kpistic to tlic 'I'liessalonians. 

Thessaloiiica was a large and })opuloiis city and sea- 
port of Macedonia, the capital of one of the four dis- 
tricts into which the Romans divided that country 
after its coiMjuest by I’aulus yEmilius. Resides being 
the seat of the proconsul of Macedonia, Thessalonica 
was commodiously situated for commerce, wliich was 
carried on hv its inhabitants to a considerable extent : the 
Jews were very numerous here. Christianity was first 
planted here by St. Raul, a. d. 50. The first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of all that apostle’s 
writings ; its date is referred to the year 52, and its 
genuineness has never been questioned. 

St. Paul, having hc*ard a favourable report of the stead- 
fastness of the Thessalonians in the faith of Christ, wrote 
this Epistle to confirm them in that faith, and to animate 
them to a holy conversation, becoming the dignity of 
their high and holy«caIIing. This Epistle consists of five 
parts ; viz. 

Part I. Tlie Inscription, (i. 1.) 

Part II. celebrates the grace of God towards the 
Thessalonians, and reminds them of the manner in which 
the Gospel was preached to them, (i.2 — 10. ii. I — 16.) 
In 

Part III. Hie Apostle declares his desire to sec* 
them, together with his affectionate solicitude for them, 
and his prayer for them. (ii. 17 — 20. iii.) In 
u 2 
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Part IV. lie exhorts them to grow in holiness (iv. 
1 — 8.), and in brotherly love, with industry. (9 — 12.) 

Part V. contains exhortations against immodSrate 
sorrow for their lircthren who had departed in the faith ; 
together with admonitions concerning the coming of 
Christ to judgment, (iv. 13 — 18. v. 1 — 11.) 

The Kpistle concludes witli various practical advices 
and instructions, (v. 12 — 28.) 


Sr'tion X. — On Iho Second Kpistle to the Thcssalonians. 

This Epistle was evidently written soon after the first 
(a. n. 52) : its scojte principally is, to rectify a mistake of 
the 'fhessalonians, who, from misunderstanding a passage 
in his former letter, imagined that the day of judgment 
was at hand. I'his lipistle consists of five parts; viz. 

P.xitT I. The Inscription, (i. 1, 2.) 

Part 11. 8t Paul’s Tlianksgiving and Prayer for them. 
(i.3^12.) 

Part 111. The llectification of their Mistake, and the 
Doctrine concerinng the man of sin. (ii.) 

Part IV. Various Advices relative to Christian vir- 
tues, particularly, 

i. 'fo Erin or, nitli a praytM’ for the Thcssalonians. civ. 1 — 5.) 

ii. 'fo correct the (li'iordcriy. (iv. 0’ — 

Part V, The Conclusion, (iv, 17,18.) 


Sr( riov XI. — On the First Kpistle to Timothy. 

Timothy, to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a 
native of Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. 
His father was a Greek, but his mother was a Jewess 
(.\cts xvi. 1.), and, as well as his grandmother Lois, a 
person of excellent character. (2 Tim. i. 5.) The pious 
care they took of his education soon appeared to have 
the desired success ; for we are assured by St. Paul, 
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that, from his childhood, Timothy was well acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) It is ^eno- 
rallj^supposcd that lie was converted to the Christian faith 
during the first visit made by Paul and Harnabas to Cystra. 
(Acts xiv.). From the time of his conversion, Timothy 
made such proficiency in the knowledge of the (iospel, 
and was so remarkable for the sanctity of liis manners, 
as well as for his zeal in the cause of Christ, that he at- 
tracted the esteem of all the brethren in those parts. 
Accordingly, when the apostle came from Antioch in 
Syria to Lj'Stra the second time, tliey commended 
Timothy so highly to him, that St. Paul selected him to 
be the companion of his travels, having previously cir- 
cumcised him (Actsxvi. 1 — and ordained him in a 
solemn manner by imposition of hands (I Tim. iv. IK 
2 Tim. i. (k), though at that time he probably was not 
more than twenty years of age. (I 'fim. iv. 12.) Itoiii 
this period frerpient mention is made of Timothy, as the 
aitendant of St. Paul in his various journeys, assisting 
him in | caching the (Iospel, and in conveying his in- 
structions to the churciies. 

The date of this Kpistle has been much disputed, sonic 
writers placing it so early as the year 56, and others so 
late as the year (IK The latter is considered the most 
probable. This Epistle has always been acknowledged 
to be the undisputed production of St. Paul. 

Timothy having been left at Ephesus, to regulate the 
affairs of the church in that city, St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle chiefly to instruct him in the choice of proper 
officers in the church, as avcII as in the exercise of a re- 
gular ministry. Another and very important part of the 
apostle’s design was to caution this young evangelist 
against the influence of those false teachers, who, by 
their subtle distinctions and endless controversies, had 
corrupted the purity and simplicity of the Gospel ; to 
press upon him, in all his preaching, a constant regard to 
the interests of practical religion ; and to animate him to 
u 3 
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tlie greatest diligence, fidelity, and zeal, in the discharge 
of his office. The Epistle, therefore, consists of three 
parts ; viz. ^ 

Part I. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1, 2.) 

Pajit II. Instructions to Timothy how to behave in the 
administration of the church at Ephesus, (ii.— vi. 19.) 
Part III. The Conclusion, (vi. 20, 21.) 


SKrriov XII. — On the Secontl Epistle to Timothy. 

This Epistle was written during Saint Paul’s second 
imprisonment, and not long before his martyrdom, most 
probably in the month of July or August, a.d. 65. 

The immediate design of Saint Paul, in writing this 
Epistle to ’I'imothy, was to apprise him of the* circum- 
stances that had befallen him during his second impri- 
sonment at Home, and to request him to come to him 
before the ensuing winter. But, being uncertain whether 
he should live so long, he gave him in this letter a 
variety of advices, charges, and encouragements, for 
the faithful discharge of his ministerial functions, with 
the solemnity and affection of a dying parent ; in order 
that, if he should be put to death before Timothy’s ar- 
rival, the loss might in some measure be compensated 
to him by the instructions contained in this admirable 
Epistle. With this view he exhorts him to stir up the 
gift which had been conferred upon him (2 Tim. i. 
2 — 5.); not to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord, 
nor of Paul’s sufferings (6—16.); to hold fast the form 
of sound, words, and to guard inviolably that good 
deposit of Gospel doctrine (i, 13, 14.) which he was to 
commit to faithful men who should be able to teach 
others (ii, I, 2.); to endure with fortitude persecutions 
for the sake of the Gospel (ii. 3 — 13.); to suppress and 
avoid logomachies (14- 23.) ; to approve himself a faithful 
minister of the word (lb— 22.) ; and to forewarn him of 
the perils of the last days, in consequence of wicked hy- 
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pocritical seducers and enemies of the tnitli, wlro even 
then were beginning to rise in the church. These Saint 
Paul admonishes Timothy to flee, giving him various 
cautions against them, (iii.) 

This Epistle affords a beautiful instance of the con- 
solations which the (irospel imparts to all that truly 
believe it. ‘‘ Imagine/^ says a learned commentator of 
the 18th century (Dr. Benson) : — “ Imagine a pious 
father, under sentence of death for his piety and bene- 
volence to mankind, writing to a dutiful and allectionatc 
son, that he might see and embrace him again before he 
left the world; particularly that he might leave with him 
his d^dng commands, and charge him to live and suffer 
as he had done; — and you will have the frame of the 
apostle’s mind, during the writing of this whole Epistle.’* 
(Pref. to 2 Tim- p. ol7.) 


Se< TioN XIII. — On the Epistle to Titus. 

Titus was a Greek, and one of St. Paul’s early con- 
verts, who attended him and Barnabas to the first council 
at Jerusalem, a. d. 49, and afterwards on his ensuing 
circuit. (Tit. i. 4. Gal. ii. 1 — 3. Acts xv, 2.) Subse- 
quently, he was confidentially employed by the apostle 
on various occasions ; and, as appears from this Epistle, 
was specially appointed by him to regulate the Chris- 
tian churches in that island. Whether Titus ever 
quitted CretCi we know not ; neither have wc any certain 
information concerning the time, place, or manner of his 
death ; but, according to antient ecclesiastical tradition, 
he lived to the age of ninety-four ycars^ and died and 
was buried in that island. 

This EpistlCf the genuineness of wdiich was never ques- 
tioned, is supposed to have been written after Saint 
Paul’s liberation from his first imprisonment, a. d. 64. 
Titus having been left in Crete to settle the churches 
U 4 
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in tlieisevcral cities of that island according to the apos- 
tolical plan, Saint Paul wrote this Epistle to him, that he 
might discharge his ministry among the Cretans with the 
greater success, and to give him particular insiructions 
conccrnifjg his behaviour towards the judaising teachers, 
who endeavoured to pervert the faith and disturb the 
peace of the C'hrihtian church. The Epistle, therefore, 
consists of three parts. 

Part I. The Inscription, (ch. i. l~f.) 

1’aut 11. Instructions to Titus. 1. Concerning the 
ordination of ciders, that is, of bishops and deacons, 
(i. ij — l(j.) — o. To accommodate his exhortations to the 
respective ages, sexes, and circumstances of those whom 
he was commissioned to instruct; and, to give the 
greater weight to his instructions, he admonishes him to 
be an example of what he taught, (ii.) — fh To inculcate 
o!)cdiencc to the civil magistrate, in opposition to the 
Jews and judaising teachers, who, being averse from all 
civil governors, except such as were of their own nation, 
were apt to imbue (lentile Christians with a like seditious 
spirit, as if it were an indignity for the people of God to 
obey an idolatrous magistrate ; and also to enforce 
gentleness to all men. (iii. 1 — 7.) — 4% To enforce good 
w’orks, avoid foolish questions, ai^l to shun heretics, 
(iii. S— II.) 

Part III. An invitation to Titus, to come to the 
apostle at Nicopolis, together with various directions, 
(iii. 1‘2 — 15.) 


Section XIV. — On the Epistle to Philemon. 

Philemon was an inhabitant of Colossse, most probably 
a converted Gentile, and it should seem, an opulent and 
benevolent Christian. \s it is evident from the Epistle 
itsell that Saint Paul was under confinement when he 
wrote it| and as he expresses (verse 22.) his expectation 
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of being shortly released, it is probable that it was 
written during his first imprisonment at Uomc, towards 
the end of a. d. 62, or early in (>6 ; and was sent, to- 
gether with the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
by Tychieus and Onesimus. Though some, formerly, 
questioned the genuineness of this Epistle, the attest- 
ations it has received from the earliest anti(jiiity are 
deemed sufficient to establish that point. The design of 
this short but beautiful and persuasive letter is, to re- 
commend Onesimus, formerly the runaway slave of l*hi- 
Icmon (but now a Christian convert), to his master, 
and induce him to receive him again into his house. 
Whether Philemon pardoned or punished Onesimus, we 
have no information. 


Section XV. — On the Kpistle to llie Hebrews. 

Tlie Hebrews, to whom this Epistle is addressed, were 
Jewish Lnristians resident in Palestine : and, though con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists concerning its 
author, yet the similarity of its style and expressions to 
that of ISt. Paul’s other Epistles proves that it was written 
by him in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some eminent 
critics have supposed. The absence of his name is ac- 
counted for by the consideration that he withheld it lest 
he should give umbrage to the Jews. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, not long before he left Italy; viz. 
at the end of a. d. 62, or early in 63. 

The occasion of writing this Epistle will be sufficiently 
apparent from an attentive review of its contents. The 
Jews did every thing in their power to withdraw their 
brethren, who had been converted, from the Christian 
faith ; to specious arguments drawn from the excellency 
of the Jewish religion, they added others more cogent, 
namely, persecution and menaces. The object of the 
apostle, therefore, in writing this letter, is to show the 
u 5 
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deity of Jesus Christ, and the excellency of his Gospel, 
when compared with the institutions of Moses ; to pre- 
vent the Hebrews or Jewish converts from relapsing into 
those rites and ceremonies which were now abolished ; 
and to point out their total insufficiency, as means of re< 
conciliation and atonement. The reasonings are inter- 
spersed with numerous solemn and affectionate warnings 
and exhortations, addressed to different descriptions of 
persons. At length St. Paul shows the nature, efficacy, 
and triumph of faith, by which all the saints in former 
ages had been accepted by God, and enabled to obey, 
suffer, and perform exploits, in defence of their holy 
religion ; from which he takes occasion to exhort the 
Hebrew Cliristians to steadfastness and perseverance in 
the true faith. 

The Epi&tlc to the Hebrews consists of three parts ; viz. 

Part. I. demonstrates the deity of Christ, by the ex- 
plicit declarations of Scripture concerning his superiority 
to angels, to Moses, to Aaron, and the whole Jewish 
priesthood, and the typical nature of the Mosaic ritual, 
(ch. i. — X. 18.) 

Part 11. comprehends the Application of the preceding 
arguments and proofs, (x. 19 — 39. to xiii. 1 — 19.) in which 
the Hebrews are exhorted to steadfastness in the faith of 
Christ, and are encouraged by the examples of believers 
in former ages. (ch. x. 19 — 39. to xiii. 1 — 19.) 

Part III. The conclusion, containing a prayer for the 
Hebrews, and apostolical salutations, (ch. xiii. 20 — 25.) 


Chapter III. 

ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

Section I. — On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The Epistles of Saint Paul are followed in the canon 
of the New Testament by Seven Epistles, bearing the 
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names of the apostles James, Peter, Jude, and John. 
For many centuries, these Epistles have been termed 
Catholic or General Epistles, because they are not 
addressed to the believers of some particular city or 
country, or to individuals, as Saint Paul’s Epistles were, 
but to Christians in general, or to Christians of several 
countries. 

Although the authenticity of the Epistle of James, the 
second of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and the second and 
third Epistles of John, was questioned by some antient 
fathers, as well as by some modern writers, yet wc have 
every reason to believe that they arc the genuine and 
authentic productions of the inspired writers whose names 
they bear. The claims to authenticity of these disputed 
Epistles arc briefly noticed in the following sections. 
Indeed, the antient Christians had such good opportuni- 
ties for examining this subject, they exercised so much 
caution in guarding against imposition, and so well 
founded was their judgment concerning the books of the 
New Testament, that no writing which they pronounced 
genuine has yet been proved spurious ; nor have wc at 
this day the least reason to believe any book to be genuine 
which they rejected. 


Sfx'TION II. — On the General Epistle of .Tames. 

James, the author of this Epistle, was the son of Alpheus 
or Cleophas ; and is by St. Paul termed the “ lirother ” 
or near relation of our Lord (Gal. i. 18, 19.), and is also 
generally termed “ the Less,” partly to distinguish him 
from the other James, and probably also because he tias 
lower in stature. That he was an apostle is evident from 
various passages in the New Testament, though it does 
not appear when his designation to this office took place. 
He was honoured by Jesus Christ with a separate inter- 
view soon after his resurrection, (1 Cor. xv. 7.) He was 
u 6 
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distinguished as one of the apostles of the circumcision 
(Acts i. 1 3.) ; and soon after the death of Stephen, a.d. 34, 
he seems to have been appointed president or bishop of 
the Christian church at Jerusaletn, to have dwelt in that 
city, and to have presided at the council of the apostles, 
which was convened there a.d. 49. On account of his 
distinguished piety and sanctity, he was surnamed “ the 
Just.” He is said to have been stoned to death by the 
Jews, A. D. (V2 ; and most learned men agree in placing 
his Epistle in the year Gl. Though its authenticity has 
been doubted by some critics, we have every reason to 
believe it genuine, because it is cited by two of the 
apostolic fathers (those who immediately succeeded the 
apostles of Jesus Christ), and by several succeeding 
writers. Hut the most decisive proof of its canonical 
authority is, that the Epistle of Saint James is inserted in 
the Syriac version of the New Testament, executed at 
the close of the first or early in the second century, in 
which the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Book of Revelation 
are omitted. 

The persons to whom this Epistle is addressed were 
Hebrew Christians, who were in danger of fiilling into 
the sins which abounded among the Jews of that time. 
The apostle, therefore, cautions them against those sins, 
and comforts them under the persecutions to wdn'ch they 
were exposed ; and in the course of his Epistle he takes 
occasion in chap. ii. 14—26. to rectify the notions of the 
Hebrew Christians concerning the doctrine justification 
by faith. For as they were not to be justified by the 
/rtio, but by the method proposed in the Gospel, and that 
method was said to be by faiths tvithout the xvorks of the 
lato ; they, some of them, weakly, and others, perhaps, 
wilfully, perverted that discovery ; and were for under- 
standing, by faith, a bare assent to the truth of the Gos- 
pel, without that living, fruitful, and evangelical faith, 
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which ** workcth by love,” and is required of all that 
would be saved. 

The Epistle of Saint James divides itself into three 
parts, exclusive of the Introduction (ch.i. 1.) ; viz. 

Part I. contains Exhortations to patience, humility, 
and suitable dispositions for receiving the word of (Jod 
aright, (ch. i. 2 — 27.) 

Part II. censures and condemns various sinful prac- 
tices and erroneous notions ; and here their mistaken 
notions of justilication by faith witliout works are cor- 
rected and illustrated by the examples of Abraham and 
Rahab. (ii. — v. 1 — 6.) 

Part III. comprises various Exhortations and Cau- 
tions. (v. 7 — 20.) 

This Epistle deserves to be studied with great attention ; 
as the in»truction« Vrliicli it contains arc highly useful and 
important to Christians in every age. 


Skctiox III. — On the First General Kpistlc of Peter. 

Simon, surnamed Cephas or Peter, which appellation 
signifie'>’ a stone or rock, was the son of Jonas or Jonah^ 
and was born at Bethsaida, on the coast of the sea of 
Gcililee. He had a brother, called Andrew, and they 
jointly pursued the occupation of fishermen on that lake. 
These two brothers were hearers of John the Baptist ; 
from whose express testimony, and their own personal 
conversation with Jesus Christ, they were fully convinced 
that he was the Messiah (John i. 35 — 42.) ; and from this 
time it is probable that they had frequent intercourse 
with our Saviour, and were witnesses of some of the 
miracles wrought by him, particularly that performed at 
Cana in Galilee. (Johnii. 1,2.) Both Peter and Andrew 
seem to have followed their trade, until Jesus Christ 
called them to follow him,” and promised to make them 
both “ fishers of men.” (Matt. iv. 18, 19. Mark i. 17. 
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Luke V. 10.) From this time they became his companions, 
and when he completed the number of his apostles, they 
were included among them. Peter, in particular, was 
honoured with his Master’s intimacy, together with James 
and John : he is frequently mentioned in the Gospels, 
and in the former part of the Acts of the Apostles. We 
know nothing of his personal Instory after the apostolic 
council related in Acts xv., which is the last place where 
he is mentioned by Luke, until, many years aflcrwards, 
ecclesiastical history informs us that he received the 
crown of martyrdom at Rome, a.d. 65, during the Ncro- 
nian persecution ; being crucified with his head down* 
wards. The genuineness and authenticity of his first 
Epistle w'erc never disputed : it was addressed to the 
same persecuted Hebrew Christians to whom Saint James 
and Saint Paul respectively wrote their letters. Its de- 
sign is partly to support them under their afflictions and 
trials, and also to instruct them how to behave under per- 
secution : and, as their character and conduct w'cre liable 
to be aspersed and misrepresented by their enemies, they 
arc exhorted to lead a holy life, that they might stop the 
mouths of their enemies, put their calumniators to shame, 
atid win others over to their religion, by their holy and 
Christian conversation. 

The Epistle may be conveniently divided into four sec- 
tions, exclusive of the introduction and conclusion. 

The Introduction, (ch. i. 1. 2.) 

Section I. contains an exhortation to the Jewish 
Christians to persevere steadfastly in the faith, and to 
maintain a holy conversation, amid all their sufferings and 
persecutions, (i.3 — 25. ii. I — 10.) 

Section II. comprises exhortations, 1. To a holy con- 
versation in general, (ii. 11, 12.) 2. To a particular dis- 

charge of their several duties, as dutiful subjects to their 
sovereign (13 — 15.), who at this time was the ferocious 
Nero ; as servants to their masters (16 — 25.) ; and as 
husbands to their wives, (iii. I — 13.) 
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Section 111. contains an exhortation to patience, sub- 
mission, and to holiness of life, enforced by considering 
the example of Christ (iii. 14 — IS.), and various other 
examples and affecting considerations, (iii. 19 — ^ 12 , iv. 
1—19.) 

Section IV. Directions to the ministers of the 
churches, and to the people, how to behave towards each 
other, (v. 1 — 11.) 

The Conclusion, (v. 12 — 14.) 


Section IV. — On tlie Second General Epistle of Peter. 

Though some doubts have been entertained respect- 
ing the authenticity of this Epistle, which has been re- 
ceived the genuine production of Saint Peter ever since 
the fourth century, except by the Syrian church, in 
which it is read as an excellent book, though not of 
canonic authority ; yet we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of its genuineness and authenticity. It is cited 
or alluded to by three apostolic fathers, and by another 
writer of the second century ; and though no writer in 
the tliiid century appears to have cited it, yet ever 
since the fourth century it has been recognised as a 
genuine and canonical epistle. It was also addressed to 
Hebrew Christians under persecution, and a short time 
before the apostle’s martyrdom, most probably early in 
the year 65. This Epistle consists of three parts ; viz. 

Part 1. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1,2.) 

Part II. Having stated the Blessings to wliich God 
had called them, the apostle exhorts the Christians, who 
had received these precious gifts, to endeavour to 
improve in the most substantial graces and virtues, 
(i. 3 — ^21. ii.) He then guards them against scoffers and 
impostors, who, he foretells, would ridicule their expect- 
ation of Christ’s coming, (iii. 1 — 14.) 

Part III. The Conclusion, in which the apostle de- 
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clarcs the agreement of his doctrine with that of Saint 
Paul (iii. Ifi.) and repeats the sum of the Epistle, 
(iii. 17, 18.) 


Section V. — On tlic First General Epistle of Saint .Tolin. 

'file canonical authority of this Epistle, which appears 
to have been written A. n. 68 or 69, was never questioned ; 
independently of historical or external testimony, we 
have the strongest internal evidence tliat this Epistle was 
written by the apostle John, in the very close analogy of 
its sentiments and expressions to those of his Gospel. 
Artless simplicity and benevolence, blended witbsingular 
modesty and candour, together with a wonderful sub- 
limity of sentiment, arc the characteristics of this Epistle, 
which is justly considered a catholic epistle; it being 
written for the use of Christians of every denomination 
and of every country, and designed to guard them 
against erroneous and licentious tenets, and to animate 
them to communion with God and a holy life. This 
Epistle consists of six sections, besides the conclusion, 
which is a recapitulation of the whole. 

SrcT. I. assorts the true divinity and humanity of Christ, in 
opposition to the false teachers, and urges the union of faith and 
holiness of life ns absolutely necessary to enable Christians to 
enjoy communion with God. (ch. i. 1 — 7.) 

Sf.ct. 2. shows that all have Mimed, and explains the doctrine 
of Christ’s propitiation, (i. 8 — 10. ii. 1, 2.) Whence the apostle 
takes occasion to illustrate the marks of true fiiith, viz. Obeying 
his coiiiniandinents, and sincere love of the brethren : and shows 
that the love of the world is inconsistent with the love of God. 
(ii. .1—17.) 

Sf.ct. o. asserts Jesus to be the same person with Christ, in 
opposition to the false teachers who denied it. (ii. 18—29.) 

Sect. 4. On the privileges of true believers, and their consc- 
qiit'iU happiness and duties, and the marks by which they are 
known to be “the sons of God.” (Hi.) 
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Skct. 5. contains criteria by wliich to tli>>tingnish Antichrist 
and raUe Christians, with an exhortation to l)rotherly love, (iv.) 

Si.cT. 0 *. shows the connexion between faitli in Christ, the 
beini; born of ( iod, love to God and his children, obedience to 
his c»)nnM;nuIments, and victory over the worhl ; ami that .lesns 
Christ is tnd\ the Son of God, able to save iis, and to hear the 
prayers we make for ourselves and others, (v. 1 — Hi.) 

The conclusion, which is a snniinarv of the [)recedin" treatise, 
shows that a sinful life is inconsistent with true Christianity ; 
asserts the divinity of Christ; and cautions hclievers against 
idolatry, (v. 17— ‘JJ .) 

The preceding is an outline of tliis admirable Kpistio ; 
wbieli, being designed to promote right principles of 
doctrine and practical piety in conduct, abounds, more 
than any book of the New Testamciit, with criteria by 
which Christians may soljcrly examine thcmselvea tvlicfiter 
ihei/ he in the faith, (2 Cor. xiii. 

Considerable discussion has taken place respecting the 
genuineness of the clause in 1 John v. 7, S. concerning 
tlic lieu fVitiiesses ; the importance of whicli passage 
to tlie doctrine of the Trinity has caused it to be quoted 
on the one hand, as decisive of a Trinity of Divine Per- 
sons in one Deity ; w'hilc, on the otlicr luuid, it has been 
as .strenuously controverted, — not to say rejected as spu- 
rious, — by those who impugn or deny that fundamentaf 
doctrine of Holy Writ. The seventh and eighth verses 
of the fifth Chapter of Saint John’s First General Epistle 
stand thus in the received Greek Text of the New Tes- 
tament. 

’Ot* rpeiq 6i«riv oi fAapTvpoiyreg fev tw ovp(zyu o ITaTij/), o Aoyof, 
KOti TO Ayioy Hyev/j.^' xat ovrot rpet^ rv tiny Kat rpnq tto’iv oi 
fACipTvpoiyTe; £y rvj yvj] to itysvfAay xai to xai to xa« 

oi Tp£t^ TO ev Eta-r 

In the authorised English Translation, these verses are 
as follow : — 

** For there are three that bear record [i/i heaverit the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these Three are one. And there are 
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three that bear ivitness in carlht] the spirit, and the water, and the blood, 
and these tiirce agree in one.” 

The disputed passage is included between the brackets. 

The decision of the question respecting its genuine- 
ness depends partly upon Greek Manuscripts, partly 
upon Anticnt Versions, and partly upon the Quotations 
of it, which occur in the writings of the Anticnt Fathers 
of the Christian Church. These various testimonies are 
considered at length in the fourth Volume of the Author's 
larger “ Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures," from which the following 
summary is abridged : — 

I. Evidence AGAINST the Genuineness. of the 
DISPUTED Clause. 

Against the clause in question, it is urged that 

1. It is not to be found in a single Greek manuscript^ 
torillen before the sixteenth century, 

% It is xoanting in the earliest and best editions of the 
Greek Testament, 

It is found, indeed, in tlie Greek text of the Complutcnsian Poly- 
glott, printed in 1. 5 M- 1 5- 17, though not published until 15\22\ but 
that polyglott, however valuable in other respects, is in this case of no 
authority beyond that of any coiiinion Greek Testament, any further 
tlian it is supported by anticnt MSS. Although the editors of the 
Complutensian Greek Testament profesu to have followed the best and 
most anticnt inaiuiscripts of the Vatican ; yet it is most certain that 
they did not consult the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, which is reputed 
to be one of the most anticnt — if not the most antient — manuscript 
extant (for that manuscript has not the disputed clause), and they 
have not only departed from its readings in many places, but have also 
varied from the order of things in point of time and place. The most 
eminent critics arc unanimously of opinion that the MSS. used by the 
Complutcnsian editors were neither antient nor valuable: for they 
scarcely ever agree with the most antient copies or fathers, except in 
conjunction with modern copies, and they almost always agree with the 
modern copies where these differ from the more antient. Because the 
Complutcnsian editors admitted the disputed passage into their text of 
the New Testament, it has been supposed that they found it in their 
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]MSS. ; but there is every reason to conclude that they inserted it upon 
the authority of the Latin Vulgate Version. 

3. It is contained in the manuscripts no other antient 
version besides the Latin ; and 

4. Not all the manuscripts, even of the Latin version, 
contain this clause. 

It is wauling in upwards of forty of the oldest Latin manuscripts, 
and in other iMSS. it is found only in the margin, ci utrnth/ tnsrrlril by 
a later hand; and even in those manuscripts which do contain it, this 
passage is variously placed, soiiietiine.s before and sometimes after the 
earthly witnesses. 

5. The Greek Fathers, or carhj Kcclesiastical JVriters, 
have never quoted the clause, even in those places where tve 
should most expect it. 

(). The PnAcstnnt lie formers cither rejected it, or at 
least muthed it as doubtful. 

II. Evidence EOU the Genuineness of the disputed 
Clause. 

(1.) External Evidence. 

In behalf of the clause in question, it is contended, 
that 

1. li is found in the Latin version which was current in 
Africa bej'ore the Latin Vulgate version made, and also 
in most manuscyipts of the Vidgate version. 

But the authority of these manuscripts is justly to be suspected, on 
account of the many alterations and corruptions whicli the Vulgate 
version has undergone. 

2. It is found m the Confession of Faith, and Liturgies 
of ' the Greek Church. 

3. It is found hi the Prhnitivc Liturgy of the Latin 
Church. 

When the schism, which commenced bctw'een those churches in the 
fourth century, and which has been irreconcilable ever since the ninth 
century, is considered, this circumstance, it has been urged, forms a 
strong and conclusive argument in favour of the genuinenes.s of the 
disputed clause. For such is the enmity between these two commu- 
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nions, tliiit the Greek church would never have adopted the clause 
merely on the authority of the T^atiii, if she had not suflieient authority 
for it in her own original Griek manusenpts. Hut it is most probable 
that this clause was interpolated from the Liturgy of the Latin cliurch 
into that of the (ireek churcli by some of the Greek clergy, who were 
devoted partisans of the llomish church, in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, at which time the majority of the common people, from the 
ignomnee then geiier.illy jirevailiiig throughout Europe, w ere incapable 
of detecting the imposition. 

4. Il is cited hij numerous Lathi' fathers, especial! // hy 
the Catholic bishops of Africa, in their conjession of faith, 
bj Cyprian, and by 'I'ertuUinn. 

TIu* contrary is maintained by the antagoni'^ts of the disputed plause ; 
and the authorities of I'ertii Ilian, Cyprian, Jerome, and the African 
bisho])s, which have principally been relied on, arc inapplicable to prove 
the point for which they have been adduced. 

(2.) Internal Ex'idence. 

1. The connexion of the disputed clause requires its in* 
sertion, inasmuch as the sense is not perfect ivifhout il. 

This argument is rebutted by the fact that the context admits of an 
exposition, which makes the sense complete wUftoul the disputed clause. 

2. The grammatical structure (f the original Greek re- 
quires the insnt ion of the seventh verse, and consequently 
that it should be received as genuine. 

Otherwise the latter part of the eighth verse, the authenticity of which 
was never (jiiestioned, (as indeed it cannot be, being found in every 
known manuscript that is extant,) must likew ise be rejected. 

3. The doctrine of the Greek article, which is found in 
both verses, is such, that both must be retained, or both must 
he rejected. 

4. The mode of thinking and diction is peculiar to 
St. John. 

To this it is replied, that there is no such identical expression in the 
whole Bible, besides 1 John v. 7. 

5. The omission of this clause may be satisfictorily ac* 

counted for. Thus, 

(1 .) There may have been two editions of this Epistle, in the first of 
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wliicli tile <lisj)uted clause was omitted, though it is retained in tliu 
second. 

(i?.) 'I'he great scarcity of aiilieut Greek, copies, caused l)y tlie per- 
secutions of the Christians hy the Roman emperors, would leave the 
rest open to the negligence of cop)ists, or to the fiaiulsof false kachers. 
(;L ) riie negligence of iransciihers is a cause of other omissions. 

The sesenlh verse begins and ends in the same manner as the eighth, 
and therelon* the transcribers might easily have overlooked the se\enth 
verse, and consequently have omitted it l)y mere accident. 

( 1.) The Arians might have tlesignedly expunged it, as being mimi- 
cal to their doctrine. 

(.j.) 'I’he orthodox themselve-. might have designedly withdrawn it 
out of regard k) tlic mystery of the Trinity. 

(O'. ) Several of the early falhei s mnif hav c designedly omitted to quote 
the clause in question, fioni coiisidei iiig it ;is a proof of the ttnihf of 
till' Icstiinoni/ of tha heavenly witnesses to the IMessiahship tif C'hribt, 
uiid not of the unity of their nature, and consequently not relevant to 
tlie ronliu.ersies in which those writers were engageil. 

^7 . 1 Tlie silence of several of the earlier Greek fathers is no proof 
at all that their < 0 |iles of the Greek Test nnent vvanied the clause in 
<|Uesliun ; since in their controversies they have omitted to quote other 
texts ref< . ing to the doctrine of the 'IVinity, with which other jiartsof 
their w ritings show that they must have been well acquahUeil, Besides, 
the silence of several of the fathers is more tlian compensated by the 
total silence of all the heretics or false teachers, at least from the days 
of Piaxcis (in the second century); who nkver charged the orthodox 
fathers with being guilty of interpolation. 

Such arc the principal arguments which liavc been 
adduced on the very important question under discussion. 
Upon a review of all the preceding considerations, the 
disputed clause (we think) must he abandoned as 
spurious ; nor can any thing less than the positive 
authority of unsuspected manuscripts justify the admis- 
sion of so important a passage into the sacred canon. 
Much stress, it is true, has been laid upon some points in 
the internal evidence, particularly on the supposed 
grammatical arguments (Nos. 2. and 3.), and the reasons 
assigned for the omission of this clause. But some of 
these reasons have been shown to be destitute of the sup- 
port alleged in their behalf; and the remainder are 
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wholly hypothetical, and unsustained by any satisfactory 
evidence. ** Internal evidence,*’ indeed, (as Bishop Marsh 
forcibly argues,) “ may show that a passage is spurious^ 
though external evidence is in its favour; for instance, if 
it contain allusions to things which did not exist in the 
time of the reputed author. But no intehnal evi- 
dence CAN lUlOVE A passage TO BE GENUINE, WHEN 
EXTERNAL EVIDENCE IS DECIDEDLY AGAINST IT. A 
spurious passage may be fitted to the context as well as 
a genuine passage. No arguments, therefore, from in- 
ternal evidence, however ingenious they may appear, 
can outweigh the mass of external evidence which ap- 
plies to the case in question.** (Lectures on Divinity, 
part vi. p. 27.) 

But, although the disputed clause is confessedly 
spurious, its absence neither docs nor can diminish the 
weight of IRRESISTIBLE EVIDENCE, whicli Other undis- 
jiuted passages of holy writ afford to the doctrine of 
the Trinity.* The proofs of our Lord’s true and 
proper (lodhead remain unshaken — deduced from the 
prophetic descriptions of the Messiah’s person in the 
Old Testament — from the ascription to him of the 
attributes, the works, and the homage, which are pe- 
culiar to the Deity — and from those numerous and 
important relations, which he is affirmed in Scripture to 
sustain towards his holy and universal church, and to- 
wards each of its true members.** (Eclectic Review, 
vol. V. part i. p. 249.) 

* On this subject the reader is referred to a small volume by the 
author of this work, entitled, TIte Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
briijti/ staled awl dtfendedt St c, (Second edition, 12ino., London, 1826.) 

In the appendix to that volume he has exhibited the tvry strong colla* 
ieral testimony^ furnished to the scriptural evidence of this doctrine, by 
the actual profession of faith in, and worship of, Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, as well as of God the Father, by the Cliristian church in 
every age ; together w'ith otlier documents illustrative of this important 
truth of divine revelation, derived from ecclesiastical history and the 
writings of the fathers of the tlircc first centuries of the Christian aera. 
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Section VI. — On the Second and Third Epistles of Saint John. 

Although some doubts were, in i\\Q fourth century, 
entertained respecting the canonical authority of* these 
Epistles, yet that point has long been considered as 
determined by the tact, that these Epistles have been 
cited by Christian writers of the thii^d century, as well 
as by many in the ages immediately following. The 
similarity of style also attests that they are the produc- 
tions of the same author as the first epistle of Saint John, 
w ho probably wrote them about a. d. (>8 or G9. 

Tlie SECOND EPISTLE IS addicssed to an eminent 
Christian matron, the Lad^ Electa, whom the apostle 
commends for lier virtuous and religious education of her 
children ; and who is exhorted to abide in the doctrine of 
Christ, to persevere in the truth, and carefully to avoid 
the delusions of false teachers, l^ut chiefly the apostle 
beseeches this Christian matron to practise the great 
and indi ensable comniandment of Cliristian love and 
charity. 

The Tin an epistle of Saint John is addressed to a con- 
verted (ientile, a respectable member of some Christian 
church, called (laius or Caius: most probably Gains of 
Corinth (1 Cor.i. M.), whom Saint Paul calls his “ host and 
the host of the whole church.” (Rom. xvi. 2J.) The 
scope of this Epistle is to commend his steadfastness in 
the faith, and his general hospitality, especially to the 
ministers of Christ ; to caution him against the am- 
bitious and turbulent practices of Diotrephes, and to re- 
commend Demetrius to his friendship ; referring what 
he further had to say to a personal interview. 


Section VI I. — On the General Epistle of Jude. 

Jude or Judas, who was surnamed Tliaddeus and Leb- 
beus, and was also called the brother of our Lord (Matt, 
xiii. 55.), w'as the son of Alpheus, brother of James the 
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Less, and one of the twelve apostles. We are not in- 
formed when or how he was called to the apostlcship ; 
and there is scarcely any mention of him in the New 
Testament, except in the difterent catalogues of the 
twelve apostles. Although the Epistle, which bears his 
name, was rejected in the early ages of Christianity by 
some persons, we have satisfactory evidences of its au- 
thenticity : for it is found in all the antient catalogues of 
the sacred writings of the New Testament : it is asserted 
to be genuine by Christian fathers of the third and fol- 
lowing centuries; and, independently of this external 
evidence, the genuineness of the Epistle of Saint Jude is 
confirmed by the subjects discussed in it, which are in 
every respect worthy of an apostle of Jdsus Christ. 
There is great similarity between this Epistle and the se- 
cond chapter of Saint Peter’s second Epistle. Jnde ad- 
dressed his letter to all who had embraced the Gospel : 
its design is to j^uard them against the false teachers who 
had begun to insinuate themselves into the Christian 
church ; and to contend with the utmost earnestness and 
zeal for the true faith, against the dangerous tenets which 
they disseminated, resolving the whole of Christianity 
into a speculative belief and outward profession of the 
(lospcl. And having thus cancelled the obligations of 
morality and personal holiness, they taught their dis- 
ciples to live in all manner of licentiousness, and at the 
same time Hattcred them with the hope of divine favour, 
and of obtaining eternal life. The vile characters of 
these seducers are further shown, and their sentence is 
denounced; and the Epistle concludes wdth warnings, 
admonitions, and counsels to believers, how to persevere 
in faith and godliness themselves, and to rescue others 
from the snares of the false teachers. 
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Chapter IV. 

ON TIIK Rl'VFLAIlOX OF ST. JOHN THK lUVINh. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the aiithentieilv 
of tills book was very generall^s if not ii«ii\eisallv, ac- 
“kiiowlcdged during (he two tirst centuries, and yet in the 
lliird century it began to be questioned. 'J'his seems to 
have been occasioned by sonic absurd notions eoneernim** 
tlie MiUeniuin, whieli a few u eil-iiii‘aning but fancilid ex- 
positors grounded on this book ; which notions their op- 
ponents injudiciously and presumjituonsly endeavoured 
to discredit, by denying the authority of the liook itself. 
So little, however, has this portion of holy writ suffered 
from the ordeal of criticism to which it has in eonsecjuenci* 
been subjected, that (as Sir Isaac Newton has long since 
remarked) there is no other book of the New’ 'restament 
so strongly attested, or commented upon so eaily, as the 
Apocaly\ ^e or Ue\ elution of* St.John: for, Ix^sidcs the 
strong internal evidence afforded by the biniilarity of its 
style to that of the apostle'^ other writings, wx* have an 
unbroken series of external or historical testimony, from 
the apostolic age, downwards. The revelations con- 
tained in this book were made to St. John during his 
exile in the Isle of Patmos, towigrds the end of Do- 
mitiaii’s reign, though the book containing them could 
not have been published until after his release on the 
emperor’s death in the year 9G, and after his return to 
Ephesus. The year 9G or 97 may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as its true date. The scope of this book is two- 
fold generally to make known to the apostle “ the 

things which are” (i. 19.), that is, the then present state 
of the Christian churches in Asia: and, secondly and 
principally, to reveal to him “ the things which shall he 
hereafter,” or the constitution and fates of the Christian 
church, through its several periods of propagation, cor- 
ruption, and amendment, from its beginning to its con- 
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summation in glory, The Apocalypse, therefore, consists 
of two principal divisions or parts ; viz. 

After tlie title of the book (ch. i. 1 — 8.), 

Taut I. contains the “ things tvhich arc — ” that is, 
tlie then present state of the church ; it includes the 
Ej)istlcs to the seven Asiatic Churches of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Porgarnos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicca. (i. 9 — ii. iii.) These churches, in the Ly- 
dian or ]*roconsular Asia, arc supposed to liavc been 
planted by the apostle Paul and his assistants during 
their ministry. They lie nearly in an amphitheatre, and 
arc addressed according to their geographical positions, 
as may be seen on reference to our Map of the Travels of 
the Apostles. These seven Epistles contain excellent 
precepts and exhortations, commendations and reproofs, 
promises and threatenings, which arc calculated to afford 
instruction to the Universal Church of Christ at all times, 
Paut II. contains a Prophecy the things tvhich 
shall ho hereafter,'* or the future state of the church 
througli succeeding ages, from the time when the apostle 
beheld the apocalyptic visions to the grand consurn- 
niation of all things, (ch. iv — xxii.) 

Although many parts of the Apocalypse are neces- 
sarily obscure to us, because they contain predictions 
of events still future, yet enough is sufficiently clear to 
convey to us the most important religious instruction. 
The Revelation of St. John is to us precisely what the 
prophecies of the Old Testament were to the Jews, nor 
is it in any degree more inexplicable. “ No prophecies 
in the Revelation can be more clouded with obscurity, 
than that a child should be born of a pure virgin — that 
a mortal should not see corruption — that a person de- 
spised and numbered among malefactors should be estab- 
lished for ever on the throne of David. Yet still the pious 
Jetv preserved his faith entire amidst all these w^onder- 
ful, and, in appearance, contradictory intimations. He 
looked into the holy books in which they were contained 
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with reverence, and with an eye of patient expectation 
‘ waited for the consolation of Israel/ \Vc, in the same 
manner, look up to these prophecies of the Apocalypse, 
for the full consummation of the great scheme of the 
Gospel ; when Christianity shall finally prevail over all 
the corruptions of the world, and be universally esta- 
blished in its utmost purity/** 


* Gilpin’s* Exposition of the New TesUnnent, vol, ii. p. 42 S. 
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No. I. 


TAIM.I’S OF WF.IOIITS, MFASUKFS ANO MONEY, MENTIONED IN THE 

liinr.K. 

Chii'Hy c\ trai led from Ur. ArbuUinoi’s Tables of Antient Coins, Weights, 
aiul Mcdsuri's. 


1. Jcimh irciglits reduced to EnglUh troy nrij^lih 


The crerah, one tuentiotli of a shekel 
llek.ih, halt a shekel 
I'he sh.'kfl 

The niaiieli, (10 shekels - 

The talent, .'50 in.inch or JOOO shekels 


lbs. oz. pen. gr. 

f) 0 0 12 

0 0 .<1 0 

0 0 10 0 

2 () 0 0 

125 0 U 0 


12. Scripture Measures of Length reduced to English measure. 


\ digit 

4 I A jwlm 

12 1 “ i I A span . 

2H 0 1 I A m bit ... . . 

Oil I 24“i _ o| 2 I A fathom - - . 

_"'14+ I _;(i i_ 12J li^l ~l a~| Kre kicPs rood 

I ‘'2 I _ 4*^ I Ih I H I 2 1 I I { .\n Arabian pole - 

P>2()| 4St) | l(iO| .SO I 2o|lAM(Hi | A schornus or measuring 


Eng. feet. inch. 

- 0 0.912 

- 0 3.648 

- 0 10.944 

. 1 9.888 

- 7 3..'i52 

- 10 11.328 

- 14 7.1M 

line 145 11.04 


S. The long Scripture measures. 


A eiibit 



Eng. miles. 
0 

paces. 

0 

feet. 

1.824 

1 +•‘'1 

A < 106100 ) or furlong 

0 

145 

4.6 

20 (K) 1 

.') 1 .A sablialh day’s journey 

0 

729 

3.0 

40001 

lo 1 2 1 An easteni mile 

1 

403 

1.0 

12 (KK> 1 

.-Hi 1 0 1 .» 1 A parasang 

4 

1.53 

3.0 

•HiOlNil 

i.-lo 1 48 1 24 1 8 1 A day's journey 

. 33 

172 

4.0 
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4. Scrijjturc Measures of capacihj for hquids^ reduced to Eu"Ush wiive 
measure. 


A Caph 


il.il pints 
0 DL’.'i 


._rLLA i“K 

.5 i j * 1 .V o.ili ..... 

Ill 1 i. 1 .i 1 A lull ... . . 

.32 1 2l| (■ ) ‘j| \ soah - . . - 

. 0 

- 0 

. 1 

l'S.3.5 

.‘3 J3J 
2 

4 

'*0 I 7.’ 1 IN 1 (i 1 .) 1 A liatli or ephnh ... 

‘>U) 1 72f 1 IS*) 1 n(( 1 ii) 1 lo 1 A kor or coro-s, t-honier or lioirirr 

7 

- 7 * 

t 

j 


5 . Sci'ipture Measures (f capacUi/ for t/nuus dru, rtdueed lo T'.mihdi enrn 
meuMtre. 


1 ri Ks ^.11. ]k,nis. 

A - - - - - . - (I M (iJUn 

- - - - - - - . - 0 0 

>i > I 1 !sj_.\n oiner nr f'oiner - - . . , 0 0 '< I 

l'J» I «i I 1 j I A scali . . . . - 1 0 1 

.'Inf I |.« I Pi_| I’l \iii-plMU . . . . ;J 0 J 

■i'Sffj nir'l '»f ( l ir'il AMoih - - - - 1(1 0 0 

Acliomor, haincr, kor, orcoro.s > .J'i 0 1 


O'. Jemsh Money reduced lo the Eu^fish standard. 


£ s. d. 

A UPr ah - . - - - - - - (t 0 J 'J)fi7 

I ~ 1 ()| A lic kah . - - - ..01 J.nsVri 

I ~ ‘.‘f I I \ s hekel . - - - - - 0 2 ^ '.75 

[lr4?*^ l *-^’1 ^»ii^ A inanoh, or niina Hfbraica - - - .0 U 0.7.5 

| li(K)iK> I rHKi<ri“:(KX( I 'liiTl A t.iU-nt. . - - . .jj'j J •) 

A Bolidu.s aiirciii, iir si'xtul.i, \v.i& worth ....() 12 0.5 
A Mclus alir<■u^, or ^oIU shekc‘1, wan worth . - - i 10 0 

A talent ol Ktikl w.is worth - - - - . . OlT.5 0 0 


In till' procL'diiij; Ubic, bihcr is \alucil at .5 a amigoKI at }/. per o/. 


7. Roman Moncy^ mentioned in the Xew Teslamentf reduced to the 
English standard. 


A mite, {\i-TTt> or 
A farthing .KaJ»a»rrf) about 
A penny or dcMiarius (Ar»«Jie») 
A (louud or mina 


£ ». d. far 

out) 0 * 
0 0 0 Ik 

0 0 7 2 

3 2 0 0 
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No. II. 

A TABLE 

OF THE ORDEH AVD 1>ATFS OF THE HOOKS OP TIFE KEW TPSTAMEVT, AND 
OF THE PLACES WIIKIIL TMFY’ AJIF. SUITOSKD TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. 


I. Tin: HISTORICAL BOOK& 


r.dSPi Ls 

Mattlu'W (Hohrow) | 

COrwk) J 

M.irk - - 

liUkf (C;o*.pcl) 

— — (Acta of thu A|K)jitles) 
John ... 


PLACES. 

Jiidiva 
Rome 
OriM ec 


A n. 
.'J7 or 3S 
61 

between tiO and ii.3 
I'tSorGl 
- y7ory8 


RPisTi.rs. 

1 Tlu''>s.i\unnnH 
'riwitvdoiuana 
Oaiati.'UH . . 

I ('di iiitliiaiiH 
RumaiiA 

'J Coiintlu.iiis 
Lphosl.'ina 

PhilippiAiia 

ColosMaiiA 

Phileinoii 

llchrcws. 

1 Timothy 

Titiia 

^Timotliy 


11. TIIK EPISTLE.S OF PAUL 


PLXCFS 

. i'ttnnth 
. I’onnth 
- (’oriiith 
. Fpht‘«us 
. Corintli 
C Mamlonia 1 
( ^Porhaw trom PhrlippO > 
. lloiiio 

. lliMni* 

• Hmiic* 

> Konio 

C Italy } 

I ;pcrhaiw from Rome'' j 
- M.*icedoiiia 
. M.-irodoiiia 
. Rome 


A.I>. 

... 02 

- .oa 
f At the close of 02 

■ ( or oarlv la .VJ 
r>G 

f About the cad of .‘>7 
{ orthubcgiaaiugof OS 

OS 

. (U 

C before the crul of 62 
(. or the begiaaingofiwJ 
eia 

1 Aboat the end of fS 
(or call via 61 

( AlMuit the end of 62 
( or early in <>S 

- 61 

- 64 

- ()J 


III. THE CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLES. 


rpHTLF.S. 

James 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 

1 Jolin 

2 .ind 5 John 
Jude 


PL Arcs. 

> Juda'A . 

. Rome • 

. Romo 

Unknown > 
vperha))9 Ephesus.' ) 

EphciUb 

Unknown 


A. D. 
- hi 

- . -64 

about tiic beginning of 65 
C tjS 

( or early in (ij» 
( 68 
(or early in 69 
• - - 6i or 65 


The Rc« elation of St. John - Ephesus 


96 or 97 
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No. III. 

A TAI5LK 

OF TIIF PSALMS, CI.ASSHI) ACCOIIDINO TO TlIFIil SKVKn \J. smiirrs, 
AVIl AllMTFl) TO Till. ITKI'OSFS OF 1‘HIVATF Ill-\OTIOS. 


I. Pritjjcrs. 

]. Prayers for pardon of sill, Psal. vi. v\v. vxviiii. li. ex\x. Psalms 
styled |ieniteiitial, \i. vxxii. xxxviii. li. n'i. c*\\\. cxliii. 

2. Pi.ixers, composed wlitii the Psalmist was ilepii\ed of an op- 
poTtiinits of the public exercise of reli^^ion, JNal. xhi. xliii. Iviii. 
Ixxxiv. 

.‘1. Prayers, in which the Psalmist seems extremely dejected, though 
not tot.dU depiived of consolation, under liisafllictioiis, INal. viii. wii. 
Ixix. Iwvii. Ixswiii. exhii. 

4. IVayeis, in nhich the Psalmist asks help of God, in consideration 
of his own integrity, and the uprightness of his cause, Psal. \ii. xvii. 
xxvi. \x\v. 

.■). Pra^ Ts, expressing the firmest trust and confidence in God 
under afilietions, IVil. iii. x>i, xwii. xxxi. liv, Ivi, Ivii. Ki, Kii. Ixxi, 
Lxxxvi 

0 . Prayers, composed when the ]uople of fiod were under :dIiiction 
or persecution, Ps.d. xiiv. 1\. Iwiv. I \\ix, Ixxx. Ix.wiii. lx \\i\, xciv. 
cii. ewiii. cxxxvii. 

7. The follow ing are likew ise prayers in time of troiihle ami adlictlon, 
Psal. iv, V. ,vi. xxxiii. xli. Iv. lix. Ixiv. Ixx. cix, exx. cxI, cxli exiii. 

8. Prayers of intercession, Psal. xx. hvii. exxii. cxxxii. cxliv. 

II, Psahns of Thank.\i^ivin». 

1. Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to particular persons, 
Psal. i\. xviii, xxi. xxx. xxxiv. xl. Ixxv. ciii. cviii. cxvi. cxviii. cxxxviii. 
cxliv. 

2. Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to the Israelites in ge- 
neral, Psal. xlvi. xlviii. Ixv, Ixvi. Ixviii. Ixxvi. Ix.xxi. I.xxxv, xcviii. cv. 
exxiv. exxvi. cxxlx. cxxxv, cxxxvi. cxiix. 

III. Psalms of Praise and Adoration, displacing the ^Itlributes 
of God, 

1. General acknowledgments of God's goodness and merry, and 
particularly his care and protection of good men, Psal. xxiii. xxxiv. 
xxxvi. xci. c. ciii. evii. cxvii. exxi. cxlv, cxlvi. 

2. Psalms displaying the power, majesty, glory, and other nttributes 
of the Divine Being, Psal. viii. xix. xxi^. xxix. xxxiii. xlvii. 1. Ixv, Ixvi. 
Ixxvi, Ixxvii. xciii.xcv, xevi, xcvii. xeix. civ. cxi. exiii, cxiv, cxv. cxxxiv. 
cxxxix. cxlvii, cxlviii. cl. 

X I 
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1 V. InsMiClire Psfilms. 

1. Tlie din’c-rcnt clifarnctcrs of f'ooil and bad men, — tijc bappine*!*? 
of llie one, a! d tlie misery of the other, — are represented in tlie Ibl- 
lox\in;jI l)saliMs: i. \.\ii. i\, \, \i, \ii. \iv, xv. wii. wiv, wv. xwii. 
\\\iv. xwvi, wwii. 1. lii, liit. Iviii. Kxiii. Kxv. ixxxiv. xci, xeii. xciv. 

U. The evet lienee oi' (jod’s laws, Ps-jl. xix. c\ix. 

'J'he vanity oriniinan life, I*sal. xxxix. xlix. xc. 

'1. Advice to ina;;istr.ntes, l*sal. I wxii. ei. 

:i. The \iitiie oFhiiniilily, J*sal. cwxi. 

V. rsahui more rmincntli/ and dircclty Prophetirah 
Ps.il. ii. \vi. wii. xl. xlv. Iwiii. Kxii. Ixxxvii. ex. cxviii. 

VJ. Jiistoriad P:^(^l^ns- 

l*s:d. IxxNiii. cv, esl. 


No. IV. 


A TABLE, 

t)ii iisr, oi SI i.Fi r ('HAITI- as of tiik iioi.v sc uieri’iiLS. 
ronnuip :m r,]Mtnnie «»f ihe Pible, .mil adapted to Kiinily, or Private Heading. 

,* Tin’ J'tdloinn'^ ai ran^r/nent of Chapters from the Sacred Scriptures 
i\ not off'errd irifh a rtt ir to :,n/}rrscdc a yr^idnr and orderly perusal of 
the Jl'itrd of (lod. Jlnrin» devoted a constderal'lc portion of his life 
to the pri pa ration of lit < Inrmr “ Introduction to the Study and Know^ 
Irtlire of the ” I’ll lire J/o/y Script a resy* the author trusts that he shall 
be act/uitfed an intent ion. 1 he present selection tj' chapters 

IS offertdf in eonsei/uenee of a tvish which he has often heard expressed, 
that some lid were extant, which should in a short compass present the 
moi-t import ant portions of the sacred volume to the nltention o/ indi- 
viduals possessinu but little leisui'C to nitike a selection for themselves, 
and who were deurous of becoming act/uainicd with the leading Jocts, 
doctrines, and precepts of the liible. The author ivill rejoice if his 
attempt shall lead an'/ one to a more freiptent and attentive study of 
that holy volume. To any of kis readers, who may be desirous if 
perusing the entire Scriptures in chronological erder {and who may be 
able to purchase thenC, he can with conjideuce recommend the liev» 
(tCorge Townsend's four volumes on the Harmony f the Old and 
New Testaments, which aiv noticed in p. d80> infra. 
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Pakt I.* — A Selection of Ciiapter'4, forming a Series of tlic Sacred 
History oft lie 01(1 Testuinent. 

OF.NESlS. 

Section 

1. An Account of the Oiigin of tlic Woilil and of llie six days’ 
('reatioii. (cl), i, ii, 1 — f).) 

il. A more partieuKir Account of the Creation of Ar.m. 'fhe 
(iardeii of I^den deserihed. — The Konnation of Woman and 
Institution of ^larriage. (ch. ii. 7 — 2-1.) 

3, The Fall of Man. 'I’he first promise of the Uedeemer. Kx- 

iniUiun of Adam and K\e from l^nadite. (ch. ii. ‘J."). in ) 

4. Tlie liirth of C.iin and Abel. AliiuliT of Abel. Llistoiy of 

other descendants of Adam to Lnmeeh. (<h. iv. ) 

/■J. (Jeiiealogy of the l\iti i.iix lis fiom Adam to No.sh. ( ch. \.) 

O'. The Increase of Wickedness in the World. The J)eliigc 
thieaUiied. Noah eointiiaiided to prepaie the Ark. (ch. m.) 

7. Noah and his l-'aiiiily enter the Aik. Account of the De- 
struction of the former World by the Deluge, (ih. vii. i 
H. 'I'lif Waters •>nl;side. Noah and his family *jnit the Aik. 

History ot the Ueiiovatioii of the Woild. (ch. \iii. ) 

*). 'file Cevenant of Uod with Noah, Disintoxication, (ch. i\.) 

10. 'I'he election of the Tower of llahel attem|ited. The confusion 

of Tongues, and the di'^peisioii of AJankind, (ch. xi.) 

11. ’I he call of Ahiahain. lie goes into Kgypl. (ch. \n.) 

l‘J. Ahr.s ’in and Lot retnin from Kgypt ami sepaiate. (ch. xiii.) 
13. Ahiahain iiiessed h) AKiclii/.edek, King of Sali’iii. (ih. xiv.) 

1 1. (lod renews his liioiniscs to Alirah.'un. (th. xvii. j 

15. 'J'liree Angels \isit Abraham. His LiUcrccssion for Suduin and 

(iomoiiuli. fell. XVIII ) 

16. The Destriict Ion of Sodom and Gomorrah, (ch. xix. 1 — 26.) 

17. Abranani cominunded to sacrifice Ins only Son, Isaac. He 

prepares to obey, and receives the divine heiiedictiuri. (ch. 
\xii. 1 — 19.) 

18. Isaac marries Uchekah. fch. xxiv. ) 

19* Tile llirth of FNau and Jacob. Ksuii despises his birthiiglit, 
(ch. XXV. 20 — 34.) 

20. The Proiniiie of God to Isaac, (ch. xxvi, 1—6.) 

21. Jacob surreptitiously obtains Isaac’s Illcssing. (ch. xxvii. 1 — 

40.) 

22. Ksau menaces Jacob. The marriage of Esau. Jacob’s vision 

at Bethel, and his vow. (ch. xxvii. 41 — 46. xxviii.) 

23. Jacob entertained by Laban. Ifis inuniage. (ch. xxix.) 

24. Josc’ph sold into Egypt, (ch. xxxvii.) 

25. The Imprisonment of Joseph by Potiphar. (ch. xxxix.) 

26. Joseph, in prison, interprets the dreams of Pharaoh’s chief 

Baker and chief Butler, (ch, xl ) 

27. Tiic deliverance of Joseph. — His advancement in the court of 

Pharaoh, (ch. xli.) 

28. The first Journey of Joseph’s Brethren into Egypt, to buy corn. 

(ch. XLll ) 

29. Jacob persuaded to send Benjamin into Egypt. Joseph cd> 

tertains his Brethren, (ch. xmii.) 

X 5 
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Section 

:30. Joseph makes himself known to his Brethren, (eh. xliv, xlv.) 

SI. Jacob settles in Egypt with his family, (eh. xLVi.) 

32. Joseph presents certain of his Brethren unto Pharaoh. His 

atlmiiiistration ill Egypt, (eh. xlvii. 1 — 26.) 

33. Jacob’s last days. — He is visited by Joseph, whose children he 

blesses, (eh. xlvii. 27 — 31. xLviii.) 

34. Jacob’s Prophetic Benediction of his Children, (eh. xlix.) 

3.'>. The Burial of Jacob. Death and Burial of Joseph, (eh. l.) 


36. The Oppression of the Children of Israel by Ramescs Miamoun, 

the King who knew neither Joseph nor his services, (eli. i. ) 

37. The Birtii and Preservation of Moses. His flight into Midian. 

(eh. ji.) 

38. God appears unto Moses, and calls him to be the deliverer of 

the Israelites, (eh. iii, iv.) 

39. Moses and Aaron apply to Pharaoh, in the name of God, and on 

behalf of the Israelites, (eh. v.) 

40. God renews his promise of deliverance to the Israelites, (cli. vi. 

1 — 12 .) 

41. The interview of Moses with Pharaoh. — The first plague. 

(eh. vii.J 

42. IMiaraoh hardens his heart. The second, tliird, and fourth plagues. 

(eh. viii.) 

43. The fifth, sixth, and seventh plagues, (eh. ix.) 

44. The eighth and ninth plagues, (eh. x.) 

45. The Death of the First Born threatened, (eh. xi.) 

46. The Institution of the Passover. The Departure of Israel from 

Egypt, (eh. xii.) 

47. The Israelites* miraculous passage of the Red Sea. Pharaoh and 

his army drowned, (eh. xiv. ) 

4d. The Song of jNIoses, for the deliverance of the Israelites. The 
bitter waters of Alaruh sweetened, (eh. xv.) 

49. The Israelites miraculously fed in the Desert, (ch. xvi.) 

50. Their murmurs at Rephidim. — M’ater miraculously given them 

from the rock at Horeb. (ch. xvii.) 

51. The Arrival of Muses* wife and children with Jethro. The 

counsel given by the latter to Moses, (ch. xviii. ) 

52. The preparation of the Israelites for renewing their covenant with 

God. (ch. XIX.) 

53. The Promulgation of the IMoral Law. (ch. xx.) 

54. Moses called to ascend Mount Sinai, llie Covenant ratified. 

(ch. XXIV.) 

55. The people request Aaron to make the Golden Calf. — The 

Punishment of the Idolaters, (ch. xxxii.) 

56. Closes removes his tent from tlie camp. The people mourn. 
• (ch. xxxni.) 

57. Tlie Tables of the I.4iw renewed. Various instructions given to 

Moses, (ch. XXXIV.) 

NUMBERS. 

58. Moses despatches Spies into the land of Canaan, (ch. xiii.) 
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Section 

59. The rnurimirs of the people. Josluia*s attempt to pacify them. 

(^ch. XIV.) 

60. The Uehfllion jukI Puui^hlneIlt of Korali, Daihan, ami Abiruin, 

and tlieii associates, (ch. x\i.) 

OEUTFIIONOMY. 

61. Discourse of Moses to the I'^raelites, relating; the events tliat took 

jilace ill the \^il(Uriicss from their leavin^j; Moiini I lord), until 
their arrival at Kadesh. (ch. i.) 

63. Renewal of the Covenant with the People of Israel, (cli. xxix.) 
6;l. JVoinises of Pardon to the Penitent. Good and Kvil set before 
them. (cli. xw.) 

6*1, tloshiia appointed to be I lie successor of Moses. A solemn charge 
j'i\en to liini. (eh. xwi. I — ‘JT.) 

65. Tlie people conveneil to hear the prophetical anti historical Otic 

of .Moses, (ch XWI. 3S — ;U). xxxii.) 

66. Moses’ Prophetic Lllessing of the twelve Tiibes. Their ])ecu liar 

felicity and piivilege in having the Luku for their God and 
Protector, (cli. xxxiii.) 

07. The Death and 13 ii rial of Moses, (ch. xxxiv. ) 


68. The Call and .Appointment of Josliua to be Captain- General of 

the people of Ciod. (ch. i.) 

69. The ' liiai'tiloiis Passage of the Israelites over .Iordan, and the 

setting up of twelve memorial stones, (ch. in, iv.) 

70. Joshua, stricken in years, gives his first cliargu to the people of 

[side], (ch. xxiii.) 

71. Joshua's second charge to tlic Israelites, (ch. xxiv.) 


72. The people chastised for their sins. Judges raised up. Tlieir 
administration, (ch. ii.) 

1 SAMUEL. 

T.l. The Rirth of Samuel, (ch. i.) 

74. The Hymn of Hannah. Depraved conduct of Eli’s Sons. 

(cll. II.) 

75. The call of Samuel, and his establishment in the Prophetic Oflicc. 

(cll. 111.) 

76. The Israelites demand a king. ^ch. viii.) 

77. Saul anointed king. (ch. ix, x.) 

78. Saul rejected by God. (ch. xiii.) 

79. The anointing of David to lie king over Israel, (cli. xvi.) 

80. David’s Combat and Victory over Goliah. (ch. xvii. 1 — 54.) 

81. Saul’s Life in David’s Power, in the cave At Engedi, who mag- 

nanimously spares it. (ch. xxiv.) 

82. David spares the IJfe of Saul a second time. (ch. xxvi.) 

83. The suicide of Saul, after his total discomfiture by the Philistines. 

(ch. XXXI. } 
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2 SAMUEL. 

Suction 

84. David anointed king over Isracd. Ilis victories, (cli. v.) 

85. The Dringing up of the Ark to Jerusalem, and the Divine Pro- 

mises made to him. (ch. vt, vii.) 

80'. The Sill aniT llcpentancc of David, (eh. xi, xii.) 

87. David’s I’salm of Praise, on a general review of the mercies 
of his life, and of the many deliverances lie had experienced, 
(ch. xxii.) 


1 KINGS. 

8S. ''I’he death of David, and Accession of Solomon, (ch. ii.) 
ftp. The connneiHviiuMit of Solomon’s Reign, (ch. ill.) 

The DediiMtioii of the Temjile, and the Sublime Prayer of Solo- 
mon on that occasion, (ch. Mil. ) 

PI. Divine vision to Solomon. His Opulence and Commerce, (ch. ix.) 
Iiy. The death of Solomon, and Accession of Rehoboam. (ch. xi.) 
p:j. Tlie Revolt of the Ten 'I'rihes under Jeroboam, v\ho forms the 
Kingdom of Israel, (ch. xii.) 

P 1. The Reigns of Rehoboam king of Judah, and of Jeroboam king 
of Isiael. (ch. XIV.) 

P5. Tilt* Reign of A hah, against whom Elijah prophesielh. Miracles 
uroiiglil by the Prophet, (ch. xvii.) 

PG. "Die Prophets of Baal slain, (ch. xviil) 

f)7. Elijah’s Plight to I loreb. Transactions there, (ch. xix.) 

‘2 KINGS. 

PS. The translation of Klijah. (ch. ii.) 

PP, Miracles wrougiit by his successor, Elisha, (ch. iv.) 
itXi. The Dealing of Naninan, and piinishnient of (iehnzi. (ch. v.) 

101. Miracle wrought by Klisha. The Syrian army smitten with 

blind iiLSs. (ch. vi.) 

102. Iloshea, the last king of Israel, dethroned by Shalmaneser, and 

tlie Israelites carried captive into .Assyria, (ch. xvi. ) 

102. Tlie reign of Ilezekiah. Ilis danger from Sennacherib’s 
sieging Jerusalem, (ch. xvii.) 

101. The deliverance of Ile/ekiah. (ch. xix.) 

105. The pious reign of Josiah. (ch. xxii, xmii. 1 — 30.) 
lOG. Tiie reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jelioiachin, and Zedekiah, 
the last kings of Judah, (ch. xxiii. 31 — 37. xxiv.) 

107. Rebellion of Zedekiah against Nehiicliadnczzar. Jerusalem 
taken ; the temple burnt ; and the Jews carried into captivity 
to Babylon, (ch. xxv.) 


108. Edict of Cyrus, permitting the Jews to return into Judsa and 

rebuild the temple, (ch. i.) 

109. The building of the second temple commenced, but hindered by 

the Samaritans, (ch. iii, iv.; 

1 10. Edict of D«irius in fifvourof the Jews. The temple finished and 

dedicated, (ch. v, vi.) 
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111. Hainan, ]*riine minister of Ahasiieriis, from motives ofjiatred 
towartls ^lordecjii, forms a plan to massacre the Jews through- 
out Persia, (cli. iii. ) 

1 li?. Esther, the niece of I\Iortlec.ai, apprises the king of Ilamaii's saii- 
giimary design, (ch. mi.) 

11 3. The Adxancemeiit of Moulccai. The deliverance of the Jews. 

(ch. Mil, J\, X.) 


EZilA. 

114. K/r.i the priest returns to Jerusalem x\ilh a commission from 
Art.ixerxes Eongimanus, king of iVrsia, in favour of the 
Jews. (ch. MI.) 


NI'IIEMI \ll. 

1 1/>. Departure of Nehemiah for Jerusalem, with a ro^al commission 
in favour of the Ji'ws. (ch. ii.) 

IKJ. Jerusalem and ihe Temple heiiig rebuilt, E/ra and Nehemiah 
coinene the people, to hear the law read. (ili. viii.) 


P\iir 11. — A Selection of Chapters, foiming a Series of the 
G(*spel History. 

Section 

1. 'I'he llirth of John the Ilaptist and of Jesus Christ announced. 

{lAifcci. 1 — 

2. Jt)hn the Ikiittist born. The prophetic hymn of /ccharias. 

I. 57 — SO.) 

d. The Nativity and I nfancy of .lesus (’liiist. (/.wAcil.) 

1. The Arrival of the Wise Men from the East to adore Jesus 
Christ. 11.) 

.'3. I’he INIinistry of John the Baptist. The Baptism of Christ. 

{I.ukc III.) 

(I. 'I’Jie Temptation of Jesus Christ. Ho beginnetli to preach, 
{Mall. IV. 1—17.) 

G.* Christ preacheth at Nazareth. — Various miracles wrought Iiy 
Christ. {Lvkc iv. 1-1 — 44.) 

7. Testimony of John llic Baptist to Jesus Christ. {John l.) 

K. Christ's Miracle at Cana in Galilee. {John ii.) 

0. His Conversation with Nicodeiiius. <Johnm.) 

10. His Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. {John iv. ) 

11. Peter, James, John, and Matthew' beeuiuc Christ’s stated dis- 

ciples. I Luke \.) 

12. Jesus Christ heals a Paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda. {John v.) 

13. Tlic twelve Apostles appointed. (Lukcvi.) 

14. Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. {Matt, v — vii.) 

§ 1. Who only are truly happy. The duty of Christians to lie 
exemplary. (J/ot/. v. 1 — 16.) 

§ 2. The design of Christ’s coming ; viz. to ratify the divine law* 
(v. 17 — 20.) which had been much impaired by the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees. 1 . 1>' HEsrKCT or its extent : — this 
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is exemplified in what concerns Murder (21 — 26.) ; Adultery 
(27—30.); JJivorce (HI, 32.); Oaths (33—37.); Retaliation 
(38 — 42.); the I^ove of our Neighbour. (43—48.) — 2, in 
HKsi'px'T OF MOTIVE : — whcTc the end is applause, the virtue is 
destroyed. This is exemplified in ^11 m skiving (vi. 1 — 4.); 
Prayer (5 — 1 .'5. ) ; and J'asiing ( 1 6 — 18.) 

§ 3. lieavcnly Miiidcdness enforced by various considerations, 
(vi. 19 — 34.) 

§4. (Inutioiis against rrtsA o/* others (vii. 1 — .7.); va- 

rious /irZ//tc)nf7ion.« (6 — 14.); warnings iigamst fttlsc teachers, 
who are coniinonly known by their actions (1.7 — 20. ) ; the wis- 
dom of adding practice to knowledge, and the insignificancy of 
t!«e latter without the former. (21 — 29.) 

15. Jesus ('lirist heals the Centurion’s Servant, and restores to life 

the Widow’s Son .nt Naiti. {Luke vii. I — 17.) 

16. Christ's Reply to the inquiry of John the Baptist’s Disciples, 

anti his discourse to the people concerning John. {Luke vii. 
1 H — 3.7. ) 

17. Christ pardons a woman who had been a sinner. {Luke \iu 

36 — no . ) 

18. The parable of the Sower. — W^ho arc Christ’s Disciples. 

( r.uke viii. I — 2 1 . ) 

19. Christ stills a tempest by his command, and heals a demoniac at 

Gatiara. (J^ukrviii. 22 — 39.) 

20. Christ cures an i<;siie of blood, and raises the daughter of Jairus 

to life. {Luke \ni. 40 — 56.) 

21. C'hrist heals a paralytic and two blind men. (Matt, ix.) 

22. The Mission of the Apostles. Fi\e thousand men miracu- 

lously fed. ( Ltike IX. 1 — 27.) 

23. Christ fee<leth five thousiind men, Peter’s confession. {John vi.) 

24. Christ pel forms various miracles. {Matt, xv.) 

25. Christ foretells his death and resurrection. {Malt, xvi.) 

26. The transfiguration of Jesus Christ, and the miracle which fol- 

lowed it. (J/u//. XVII. ) 

27. The IVIission of the Seventy Disciples. {Luke x. 1—24.) 

28. The Parable of the benevolent Samaritan. C'hrist visits Martha 

and Mary. {Luke x. 25 — 42.) 

29. Jesus goes to Jeiusalem to the Feast of Tabernacles. {John vii.) 
SO. Jesus (jhrist teaches in the Temple. {John \ui.) 

31. Christ heals a man who had been born blind. (John ix.) 

32. Instructions concerning Prayer. The Scribes and Pharisees 

reprov ed. ( L uke X i . ) 

S3. Cautions against hypocrisy. The Care of Divine Providence. 
{Luke XII. 1 — 34.) 

34. Admonition to be prepared for Death. {Luke xii. 35—48.) 

35. Christ reproaclicth the people for not knowing the time of Mes- 

siah’s coming. Common reason sufficient to teach men re- 
pentance. {Luke mi. 49 — 59.) 

36. Design of God’s Judgments. An infirm woman healed. Pa- 

rable of the Mustaiid-seed, which prophetically represents the 
spread of the Gospel. (Luke xiii. 1 — 20.) 

37. Christ's Journey to Jerusalem to keep tlie Feast of Dedication. 

Ills lamentation over the judicial blindness of Jerusalem. 
{I.uke XIII. 22 — 35.) * 
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38. A dropsical m.^in healed on the Sabbath-day. The parable of the 

great Supper. ( Lvke tiv. 1 — ^4. ) 

39. Courage and perseverance shown to be requisite in a true 

Christian. The unprofitableness of an unsound Christian. 
{Luh> XIV. 25—35.) 

40. Christ illustrates the joy of the angels in heaven over repenting 

Sinners, by tlie Parables, 1. Of the sheep {Luke xv. 1—7); 
2. Of the lost piece of nwnei^ (8 — 10.) ; and 3. of the iVa- 
difful Son. (11 — 32. ) 

41. Parable of the Unjust Steward. The Pharisees reproved for 

their hypocrisy and covetousness. {I.uke xvi. 1 — 18.) 

42. The Parable of the rich man and Lazarus. {Luke xvi. 19 — 31.) 

43. The dutv of not giving offence. Ten lepers healed. {Luke xvir. 

1—19.) 

44. Christ discourses concerning his second coming. {I.vke xvir. 

20—37.) 

45. Encouragement to perseverance in prayer, illustrated by the 

parable of the Impiirtunatc Widow. ^ Parable of the Pha- 
risee and Publican, or Tax-gatherer, (/.w/tc xv^ii. I — 14). 

46. ('hrist encourages young children to be brought to him; again 

foretells his death ; and cures a blind man near Jericho. 
(Z.mA-cxviu. l.'i — 12.) 

47. Parable of the Labourers in the vineyard. — Humility incul- 

."*»e<l. — 'l^^o bliiul men receive their sight. {Matt, xx.) 

48. The resurrection of LnzariiR. (Jahnxu I — 44.) 

49. Account of the different effects produced by this miracle on the 

Jews. {John xi. 45 — 57. xii. 1 — II.) 

.')0. The C’onversion of Zaccheits. {Luke xix. 1 — 10.) 

51. Pa ble of the nobleman going into a distant country to receive a 

kingdom. {Lukexix, 11 — 28. 

52. Christ’s lowly yet Iriumplial entry into Jerusalem. He weeps 

over her impending calamities, and expels the traders out of 
the temple, where he teaches the people. {Luke xix, 29 — 48.) 

53. Christ confutes the chief priests, scribes, and elders, 1. By a 

question concerning the baptism of John {Luke xx. 1 — H.); 
2. By the Parable of the Labourers in the vineyard (9 — 19.); 
and, 3. By showing the lawfulness of paying tribute unto 
Ca*sar. (‘JO — 26.) 

54. The Sadducees and Scribes severally confuted. The Oiarity of 

a poor widow commended. {Luke xx, *21 — 47. xxi. 1 — 4.) 

55. Christ discourses on the destruction of the temple ; and enforces 

the duty of watchfulness. {Luke xxi. 5—38.) 

56. Christ’s I^phetic Discourse concerning the destruction of Jeru- 

salem, and tlic end of the World, {Mntt, xxiv.) 

57. Parables of the Ten Virgins and of the Talents. The last Judg- 

ment described. {Matt, xxv.) 

58. Christ washes his a]>ostles’ feet; predicts the treachery of Judas, 

and Peter’s denial. {,Tohn xiii. ) 

59. Christ celebrates the Passover; Institutes the I^ord’s Supper; 

and again warns Peter that he would deny him. J.uke xxii. 
1—38.) 

60. Christ’s last discourse with his disciples. {John xiv — xvi.) 
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(>J. Christ's last prayer for his disciples, and for all who in future 
:i>>es should lielievc in him. {John xvii.) 

Jiulas betrays Jesus ; who retires to the {harden of Gethseinanc. 
Peter’s denial of Christ, who is arraigned before Pilate. 
{John xviii.J 

(>:). Ciirist condemned and crucified. {J.ukc win.) 

(M. 'rile Resuriection of Jesus Christ. {Mull, wvjir. 1 — 15.) 

6.5. (’hrist appears to two disciples on their way to Eminnus {T.iike 
XMV. 1 .‘I — :i.5. j ; and also to the assembled disciples. (;36 — -18.) 
The Ascension of Christ. (<lf» — 58.) 

TIIK ACTS OK Tin: AKOSTI-FS. 

0(i. riie transactions before and afiei Christ’s ascension into heaven. 
— Matthias elected an apostle, (cli. j. j 

67. 'rite Descent of the Holy Spiiit upon the Apostles on the day of 

Pentecost, and IVter’s discourse to tlie people in consequence 
of it. (ch.il.) 

68. Piter and John heal a lame man. — Petei’s discourse to the 

people. *( 111 . in.) 

GO. A great nniltitndc convcited by the preaching of Peter. — 'I'he 
Apostles are put in piisun, and released, (ih. iv. 1 — 88.) 

70. Pnaniinily of the first Christians ; — their chaiit\. ~ Hypocrisy 
and punifthinent of Ananias and Sapphira. (ch. iv. 37* 
V. 1 — 11.) 

'I'he .\postles being imprisoned, are released by an angel.— 
(.•amaliers counsel concerning them. (ch. v. 18— '18.; 

Seven persons cliosen to superintend the distribution of alms, 
(ch. VI. 1 — 8.J 

Stephen falsely accused. — His discourse. — He is condemned and 
stoned, (cli. >i. P — 1 >, to mii 1. first clause of the \erse.) 
Peisocnlion of the Christians at Jeiusalem. — A church planted 
at Sainaiia. t^ch. mu. 1. and at that time, 8 — 8.5.) 

7.5 Comersitin of the Klhiopiuii Kuiiuch. (ch. \iii. 8() — 10.) 

7G CoincrsioM, baptism, and first prc.Tchiiig of Saint Paul. (cli. j\. 
1— .-51. 

77 IVter heals .Eneas, and raises Dorcas to life, Teh. ix. 88 — 43.) 

78 jVler iiistiiicled by a vision concerning the calling of the 

Gentiles. — 'I’lie conversion of Cornelius and his family, (eh. 

\. \i. 1 — 18.) 

79 The fust Gentile Church founded nt AnticH'h. (ch. xi. 19—30.) 

80 'I'he npostle James put to death hy Herod Agrippa. — His 

miserahle death, (cli. xii.) 

81 'I'he planting of several cliuiclics in the isle of Cyprus, at Perga 

in Painpliilia, and Antioch in Pisidia. (ch. xiii.) 

88 'L'lio gospel preached at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. — Paul 
returns to Antioch, (ch. xiv.) 

83 Discussion of the question by the apostles nt Jeiusalem, con- 
cerning the necessity of circumcision and observ'ing the law. — 
'I'lieir letter to the churches on this subject, (ch. xv. 1 — 35.) 

.84 Paul’s second departure from Antioch.— He preaches the gospel 
in various countries, particularly at Philippi in Macedonia. — 
The conversion of the Philippian Gaoler, (ch. xv. 36—41. 

XVI.) 
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S5. 'ri>e joiirnies ami apostolical labours of Paul and bis nssoci.itos 
at 'riicssalonica, IJcrca, ami Athens. — Jlis luasteily apology 
before the court of I be Areopagites. ' (ch. wn.) 

8G. Paul’s joiiiucN to Corinth, ami theme to Antioch, (ch. win. 
1— ‘i-J.) 

87. Paul’s third departure from Antioch. — Coiisequoiices of his 

preaching at Kphesiis. cb. win, — ‘JS. \i\.) 

88. The labours of Paul in Greece ami Asia Minor. — llis journey 

towruds Jerusalem, (cb. x\.) 

89. On his aiii\al at .rerusalcm P.iul relates the fruits t»f his initiih- 

try. (ih XM.) 

90. 'I’he Jews demand the death of I’aul, who pleads his pri\ilege as 

a Homan (Mliycn. Tcb. wii. ) 

ni. P.iul pleads Ills cause before the roimcil. — - A ciMispii.icy is 
formed against his life — He is sent to (’avsaiea. (ch. win. ) 
f)'J. Paul accused befoie I'eliv, ple.ids his ow ii caiisis — MfleLts of 
his preaching upon the conscience of l''eli\. (ch. wi\.) 

*):{. Paul pleads his cause befoic Festus, the siici essor of ^Vlix.-— 
Hi. Ill iiocetice adiiiittid by tht‘ Homan (io\eiiior. (eh. wv. ) 
5)1. Paul's di'feiice before king .Xgrippa. ch. wvi.) 

5>a. \arrali\e <»f Paul's Vo\age from Ca-sarea. — He is shipwrecked 
on the i'-le of Malta. 1 1 h, w\ii.) 

'.)(). His voyage fiom Malta to Home, %\heie he preaches the (losjiei 
to llie .lews, ami resides for two \eais. (ih. x.wiii.) 


Paic' hi — Select Chapters taken fioin tlie Apostolic Kjiistles. 
Siction 

I. The blessed consequences of our Justiticalion by Jesus Christ. 

{Hum. V.) 

‘J. Failoginm and Description of Charity. (1 Cur. xiii.) 

J. 'I'be Hesurrcclion of .Jesus Christ. — Victory o\er death and sin. 

(ICor. XV. ) 

4. A Future Life. — 'File love of Clirist. ( J Cor. v.) 

5. Sjiiiilual blessings in Chiisi .Jesii.s. {J'ph. i ) 

6. A’acious Duties of the Christian JJfe. {I'ph. iv — vi. ) 

7. Jwliorlatioijs to Cliristian Holiness. {Phil. i\.j 

8. 'I’be excellence of Godliness. (I Ttm. vi.J 

5). 'The siiprcine Deity and Dignity of Jesus Cliiist, bis siiperiorit}' 
to uiigeK, and our duty in loiisequeiice. { llch. J, li. I— 'I ) 

10. KxhorlalioiiH to persexeraiice, {JJrh. xii.) 

11. Lxliortations and Cautions. (^Jamesx.) 

1 2. Exhortation to steadfastness in the faith of Christ, from a coiisi- 

deration of the peculiar blessings and privileges conferred by 
Christ. (1 Vet. i, n. 1 — lO.) 

13. Exhortation to various civil and relative duties. (1 Pc<. ix. ll*^- 

25. 111. I — 1.3.) 

14. The hope and conduct of a Christian. (2 Pei. i.) 

15. The second ailvcnt of Christ. (2 Pet. iii.) 

l(i. 'i'lie love of God opposed to that of tJie world. (1 John ill.) 

17. Exhortation to Brotherly Love. (1 John iv.j 
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No. V, 

A SET.KCT LIST OF THE MOST USEFUL AND EASILY PROCURAELE ROOKS 
FOR FAC'ILITATINO THE SFUDV OF THE RIULE. 

*#* This Lht is srleclcd from the copious catuloaucy with bibliographical 
Noliccst contained ui the author s larger Introductiniiy hut with the 
fidduion of some valunlde Treatises on Sacred TAtcraturCj which 
hare been published since the sictli edition of that work appeared. 
(lEM'iM' I'iiUTioNs alone are speeijiedf with the current prices for 
which theij are sold in boanlst or sheetSf or stitcluaL Second-hand 
c«)|)it's, bound, may frequently he obtained in good condUionffur the 
price of new lyoaks* 


Section I. — Kditions of the Holy Scriptures and Versions thereof. 

§ I. — Hebrew Dihlcs. 

niblia ITobniica. Acecssmint Xovuin Testamentnm (iraecuni 
ct Ijbri (rnecc scripti, (|ui Apocryphi vocantiir: emu luter- 
linenri Versione Ltitina, curn ct studio Benedicti Ariio Montani. 
Anlvcrpiju, or 1.581. folio. Price nbout d/. 4s, 

Jiiblisi llcliraica, or ibo Ilclu'cw Scriptures of the Obi Testa- 
inciit, Nviihout points, .after the text of Kennicott, with the chief 
various readings, sclectetl from his collation ol Hebrew manu- 
scripts, from tliat of l)e Rossi, ami from the antieut versions ; 
accompanied with Knglish notes, critical, pliilological, and ex[)la- 
natory, selected from the most approved antieut and modern 
l-aiglisli and foreign biblical critics. By B. Booth ho vi), D.D. 
Pontefract and Loiulon, ISltJ. ‘J vols. 4to. Price ‘2/. 2^. 

T.nrge paper, rd. 3s\ This is, perhaps, the cheapest Hebrew’ Bible, 
with critical appaiatus, that Is extant; it was published originally in 
parts, tlie first of which appeared in 1810. It i.s peculiarly interesting 
to (he Hebrew' scholar and critic, ns it contains, in a condensed form, 
tlie substance of the most valuable and expensive works. An eminent 
critic has ohserveil, ** Mr. Boothroyd has evidently spared neither 
expense nor labour to furnish the student with interesting extracts, 
which are culciilated to assist him as well in interpreting as in obtain- 
ing a critical acquaintance with tlie original text. A go<^ philological 
note is fre(]uently of more importance towards the elucidation of a 
iliHicnlt passage than a long theological comment, which is often little 
belter than a detail of contrary opinions. There is evidently sonic 
hazard of adopting fanciful and conjectural corrections in so extensive 
an iindert.*ikiiig as this, which is principally compiled from preceding 
authors of almost every description. Against this danger the sobriety 
of the editor’s jiidgineiU has been a powerful protection; and as his 
avowed object was the solid instruction of the purchasers of his book, 
he has, in a commendable manner, accomplish^ his purpose.” (Ec- 
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lectic Review, vol. vii. p. 3‘l, New Si*ries.) The type i< very clear; 
and the poetical parts of the Hebrew Scriptures are printed in be- 
niisticiis, according to the arrangement proposed by Bishop Lowtb, 
and adopted by Arcbbisliop Newcome. 

Biblia Hcbraica, sccundiirn Kditioncin Rverardi Vaiidor 
Hooglit, dcniio recognitn ct emendata ^ .liida D’Ai.r.i mand. 
Londiiii, 8vo. Brice l/. oa*. ; on large paper, l/. Us. lu/. 

Victoriiii Bytiinkiii Lyra Davidis Regis, sive Analysis Cri- 
tico-Bractica Bsalinoruni : (pia V oces Kbia*ie explit antin', ae ( ’oii- 
scnsiia 'rextus sacri, cnin Baraplirasi (.'baldaica ac Si-ptnagintii 
Viroriim Intcrpretatioiie Or;eca, inonstratnr. Ijondini, in.^. 
1604. 1071). 4to. ^J'ignri, 1001. 1070. Hvo. (jlasgna; (in jKdibns 
Acadeinicis) ct Londini, 18LM. Hvo. 

Ry timer's Lyra Bropbetica has long been held in bigli estimation ns 
the iijiust valuable help to the critical and giannnatieal study of the 
Bonk of Psalms, 'riie (Slasgow leprint is very brautifnl. 'I'be pi ice 
of any of the Ivlitions of By timer is fioin ISs. to J/. * 14 . 

Jacobi Rout UTsovt C'lavis Bcmtatcnchi : sive Analysis Oni- 
niiuii V'ociiin Ilebraicarum sno ordinc in l*entateucbo Moseos 
occurrentium, nna cmn versione Latina et Anglica; Notis criticis 
ct Blnbilouicis adjectis ; edidil Josephus Kingborn, f|ni notns suas 
ct ultimas Anctoris doctissinii Animadversioncs adjecit.— ‘Norvici 
et Loiulmi, 1S‘J4. svo. Brice 1/. 8.v. 

The first edition of this valuable aid in studying the Hebrew Ben- 
(ateucb ippeared at Edinburgh, in 1770. The reprint at NoiwicbU 
very neatly i xecuied . only foe hundred copies of it were struck olf. 


§ ‘J. — Editions of the Greek Te.stan)cnt. 

'H K \ 1 MI Al VOHKIl. Novum Testainentnm. Acceiinnt I*a- 
rallela S. Scri[)tiir.'e Loca, iiecnon Vetns (.'apituloriim .Not itio, 
et (’anones Kiisebii. Oxonii c 'J'\pogra|#lu*o (,’larendoniario, 
1828 . Second edition, 1830 . Royal ISrno, Britc Ha. 

For this very commodious and beautiful edition of the (ireek Testa- 
ment, ,;u;o'or liibhcnl SlndcMts (for whose use it is especially designed) 
are indebted to the late Right Rev. Ciiarlks Lloyd, 1). D., Bishop of 
Oxford. The plan of it is as follows: — The text, wbicli is that of 
Dr. Mill, is printed in paragraphs, with the division into Kections, and 
the punctuation of John Albert Hengel ; the numbers of the chapters 
and verses are placed in the margin on the left of each page, in which 
are inserted the Kt^a\ata or chapters found in antient manuscripts. 
Tliese are printed from Kuster*s edition of the Greek Testament, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to consult manuscripts for 
particular passages of the New Testament. In the other margin 
there are printed select but higldy valuable Parallel References to 
Scripture, according to tlie edition of Courcelles (or Curcellseus). 
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I'iic Kpistic to Ciirplanus and the Canons of Eusebius, or Tables 
cxliibitin^r the agreement of the evangelical narratives, are prefixed, 
for the purpose of enabling any one who may be so disposed, to com- 
pile for himself a liJirmony of the four gospels. 

'll KAI\1J AlADlllvIf. The New Testament; with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. [6y the Hcv. 
Eowaud Vali'y, B D.] a New Edition, London, 1831. 3 vols. 

Bvo. Price 2l. 5s. 

The former edition of tiiis Greek Testament apiicnrcd in 1810*, in* 
:> vols. Kvo. with l.iilin notes ; and the plan on vvliich it was executed 
received the highest cunimendutioiis from those who were competent 
to appreciate its value. In the new edition, with Knglish Notes, 
(whieli liist appeared in 18‘J()), the woik is greatly improved. The 
text is tliat of the eilitio priiiceps, at the foot of which aic exhibited 
the ])riiicipal various rvudings ; and below these are placed copious 
ciitical, philological, and explanatory notes, in Knglisli, selected with 
great earc from Hapheliiis, Kypke, l^alairet, Schleusner, Kusenmiiller, 
and other distinguished foreign critics. Ample use lias been made of 
the late much-respected Bishop Middleton’s admirable Treatise on 
the Doctrine of the Greek Ailicle. Verbal ciiticism is also intro- 
duced, together with observations on the Greek liiioin from Vigerus, 
on the Kilipses fiom Bos, and on the Particles from lloogeveeii. 
As the notes on tiie Gospel of Saint Muttiiew' are full and copious, 
there was less necessity in many instances, especially in the parallel 
passages, for the same extended mode of illustiation ; but u frequent 
reference is made from one to the other; and thus the student is 
induced to consult and to compare the whole body of annotations, and 
is further enaliled to iix more durably on his mind the result and 
fruit of liis industi y and research. 'J'wo well-executed Maps of Judu;a 
ailaptcd to tlie Gospel History and of the 'IVavels of the A])ustles 
(^l)otli copied by permission from the Maps illustrating the author’s 
larger Introductiiui), with Gieek ami English Indexes, contribute to 
eiiliaiice the utility of this edition. 

'll k.\l\H AI VGIIMI. The (; reek Testament ; with English 
Notes. By the Ki.v, Euwaiiu BeuTON, 1). D. Oxford, 1851. 
1? vols. s\o. Price 1/. 10,v. 

'J’lie text of Bishop Lloyd’s editions, printed at Oxford in I8‘i8 
and 1880, is adopted in this most beautifully printed edition of the 
Greek Testament. Tlie more lemaikable \arious readings are pointed 
out ill the notes, wliicii (though sliort and comparali\ely few in num- 
ber) aie jKirtly critical and partly explanatory. 

'll KAlMl AIVOMKH. The Greek Testament; with English 
Ni»tcs, eritieiil, pliilologietd, and exegetical. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bi.oo.Mi II i.i), D.D. Cambridge and llondon, 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price 1/. lt».y. 

Of this Edition tlie Text is a new lleccnsion, formed most care- 
fully on the basis of that of Stephens, from which there is no deviation 
but on the fullest evidence ; such alterations only having been intro- 
duced, as rest on the iiniiod authority of 31 SS. Versions, Fathers, 
and curly printed editions; and which have been adopted in one or 
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more of the critical editions of Wethtein, Gricsbaeli, Mutthici, and 
Schulz. Nothing 1ms been omitted \\hit'h is found in the Stepiianic 
text; Mich words only as are, by the almost universal consent of editors 
and critics, reganled as interpolations being placed within distinctly 
marked brackets, more or less inclusive according to the degiec of 
suspicion attached to the words. Nothing has been inserted hut on 
the same weighty authorit\ ; and even those are iiulicateil as insertions 
by being printed in smaller characters. All alteiLcl leadings f which 
are coini>.tratively few, and generally found in the inv.diiahle Kditio 
Princeps) have asterisks prelixed, the common readings being indi. 
cated ill the N«»tes. And such readings, as though left untouched, 
are generally thought to need altemtiun, have an obelisk piefived. 
In all cases the reasons for any deviation from the Stephanie, or coin- 
inoM text, arc given, 'riins, the reailer possesses the advantage of 
having both tests placed before him, the common text, and tin: cor- 
rected text, eonstitiJting, it is conceivetl, the true Greek Vnlgati*. 
TJie piiiictuntioii has lieen most carefully coi reeled and ad justed, 
after a comparison of all the liest editions. To each \erse is subjoined, 
in the outer margin, a select body of parallel references, the inner 
margin being appro))iiated to the iiiimhers of chajiters and \crscs. 
The citations from the Old 'JVstanient, and the words of any speaker, 
are clearly indicated by a peculiar mode of jirinting. Under the text 
are copious notes (mostly eiiginai, hut paitly derived, with acknow. 
ledgiiiciit, from the best ('omnientators antienl and modern) com- 
prising whatever respects the inter[)ivtation, or tends to estuhlidi the 
grammatical sense. In these the editor has LMidcavoiired to unite 
comprehensiveness with brevity, so as to form one consistent body, in 
e))itome, of excgetical and ])iiilologic,d annotation, of which tiie mat- 
ter vt »/ cai efully digested ) is, in its general character, elemenlary, and 
introductory to tl.o larger Commentaries, especially Dr. IJloomfield’s 
llecensio Synoptica No\i Testanicnli ; and further, systematically 
indicates the true interpretation of controverteil passages; being 
especially adapted to the use of academical students, and candidates 
for the sacred ollice, though intended also as a manual edition for 
theological readers in general. 


Of the three preceding editions of the New "I'estamcnt, the fullovv- 
ing just and coinjiarative characters have been given in an ably-con- 
ducted journal. ** Dr. ]1loomiiki.i>’s edition of the Greek Testament 
is the most valunhle that lias yet been ivsued from liie press in this 
country. We say this without disparaging the merit and usefulness 
of the laliours of bis predecessors. Dr. Huatos’s edition not only 
strongly recommends itself by the singular beauty of the typography, 
but the weight of his critical authority, in respect to the varied lections 
which he has noted, impart to it a substantial and independent value; 
although, in other respects, we must confess the notes have greatly 
disappointed us. Mr. Valpy's edition, in point of general utility, 
may compete with Or. Ulooinfield’s.** ***** It is ratJier an 
invidious task to adjudicate the comparative claims of competitorG ; 
. ba we may perhaps recommend Mr. Valpy's and Dr. Jiurton’B 
, editions as the more suitable for those who have as yet little acipiaint* 
ance with critical commentators, for the upper classes of schools, and 
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persons wishin^r to familiarize themselves with the sacred oracles in 
their genuine form, without embarrassing their minds with the details 
of criticism. Dr. Bloomfield’s edition» though less suitable for the 
novice, will be invaluable to all whose profession requires, or whose 
leisure admits of a thore critical study of the inspired writings.”-— 
Kci.ectic Review, December, 18 : 12 . 


§ .‘1. — Polyglott Bibles. 

Biblia Sacra Quadrilingnia Vetcris Testament! Ilebraici, cum 
Versione e regione ]H)sita, iitpote versioiie Grmca LXX Inter- 
prctmii ex codice maiiuscripto Alcxandrino, a J. Krn. Grabio 
priniiuu cviilgata — Item versione Latina Sebast. Sciiimidii no- 
viter revisa et texLui llebneo acciiratiiis accominodata, et Ger- 
luauica beati Luthcri, ex ultima beati viri revisione et editionc 
expressa, adjectis textiii ilebrmo Notis Masorethieis et 
Gnecre Versioiii Lcctioiiilnis ('odicis Vaticani; notis philologicis 
ct (‘xcgeticis aliis, ut et siimmariis capituin ac locis parallelis lo- 
cupletihbimis ornata. AccuratUe M. Christ. Reineccio. Lipsim, 
1750, 3 tomis^ folio. 

The comp iralive cheapness of this neatly and accurately printed 
work renders it a valuable substitute for the large and expensive Poly- 
glotts: viz. 1. Of Cardinal Xtmenes (commonly termed the Coinplu- 
tensian Polyglott), printed in the years 1514, 1515. 1517, in six vols. 
folio; — ‘J. Of the Polyglott printed at Antwerp in 15f»[)-72, in 8 
vols. folio; — :J. Of M. Le Jay’s Polyglott, printed at Paris in 
1(128-45, in 10 \uls folio; — and, 4. Of the magnificent Polyglott, 
edited by Bishop Walton and others, in l(j57, in 6 vols folio. Copies 
of those are found in most Public Libraries. Dr. Adam Clarke, who 
in his Bihliographic.d Dictionary states that he has read over the 
mIioIc of the Hebrew and ('lialdee Text of Ueineccius’s Polyglott, 
with the exception of part of the I’entatcuch, pronounces it to be one 
of the most correct extant. Price, about tiL 6s. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Tcxtiis Archetypos Versionesque prae- 
clpiKis ah ccclcsia antiquitus rcccptas neciion Vcrsioiies rccenti- 
ores Anglicnnam, Germauicani, Italicam, Gullicam,et Hispanicam, 
complcctentia. Acccdunt Prolegomena in tcxtuiim archetyporum, 
vcriionumquc anti(iuarum crisin literalem, auctore Samuele Lee, 
S.T.B. Loudini, 1831. lii one splendid folio volume, price 
8 /. 8 «. 


§ 4. — Versions, Antient and Modern. 

'H llnXatrt Aiadtjici} Kara rovg E^do/ufKOi/ra. Vetus Testafheil- 
tum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretuin secundum ExemnUr 
Vuticanum Ronue cuituni, accuratissinie denuo rccognitum ; -x 
cum scholiis cjusdeni editionis, variis Munuscriptorum Codipum ^ 
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Vcteriimque Excmplariiim Lcctionilms, noi'noii fra^imentis vcr- 
sioiuiru Aqiiilir, Syminachi, ct Thcoiloiionis. Siiinrna ciira odiilit 
LanibLM'tus Bos. Fraiicqiicra?. 17()‘h 4to. l/. IGf. to 2/. 2*-., or 
more, according to its condition. 

An elegant and accurate edition, Mhicli is deservedl\ esteemed. 
Tlic piefaee of the editor, Professor Bos, contains a eiitic.d di-<{ui- 
sition on the Se))tuagiiit Version, and its utility in sacied ciiticiMn, 
together with an account of the preceding principal editions. Itos’s 
text was reprinted at Ainsterdatii in tuo K\o. vols. under the editoiial 
care of l)a\id Mill. It contains various readings from some MSS. at 
Leyden, which, however, are of no great crilicui \nliie. 

'if rirrXo/fi SiayifKtj Kura roiuj V.f'CofniKnyra. VctllS Tcstaincn- 
tnni cx Versiono Septuaginta Iiitcrprctuin, ohm ad fidem (’odicis 
MS. Alexandrini siimino studio ct incrcilihili ddigentia expres- 
siiin, cmcndatiiin ct aiipplctnni a .loaniu* Knusti firahio, S.T.P. 
Nunc vcTO cxcinplaris V'aticani alinrum(|uc MSS. ('odd. Kcc- 
tionihus V^ir. ncc non Criticis Disscrtationihiis illustraluin insig* 
niterque locuplclatiim, siiinma cura edidit Joannes Jaeobus 
BuiiTJNtiLa. 'rignri llclvctionun. IT.io-l-'J. *1 tomis, Ito. 
Price 4/. 1 4s, G(i. to 6/. (if. 

Thi‘ 's a correct leprint of l)r. CJrabeV edition, executed In Lon- 
don between the years 1707 and 1720, in four volumes, ibiio, after 
the text of the Alesandrian Manuscript pre*>eived in the British 
Museum. 'I’he various readings of the Ituman or Vatican edition, 
printed in loSti, are added at the foot of the psige. 'I'lie beauty of the 
lypogr. by ‘tnd paper, and its critical value, concur to render titis 
edition highly esteemed. Michaelis pronounces it to be the best 
edition of the Septuagint ever printed. 

Veins Tcstainentum cx V'^ersioiic Seplnaginta Interprctnin, 
jiixta Kxeinpiur Vaticaniiiii, cx Kditionc ilolmebii et Luinberti 
Bos. Londini, in /Edibus Valpianis. 1819. 8vo. 

This elegantly executed volume is very coi'rrcitt/ printed, and (uhicli 
cannot but recoinineud it to htuilents in preference to tiie incorrect 
Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is 
so reasonable, as to place it within the reach of almost every one. — 
Price 1/. 8f. 

Diblia Sacra Vulgatie Editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. Max. jiissii 
recognita, atquc edita Uomse ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana MDXCIII. Editio nova, aiictoritatc siimmi pontiticis 
Leonis XII. excusa. Francofurti ad Moenum, 1826. Royal 8vo. 
Price l/. If. 

A beautiful and correct edition. Various other editiinis of the 
Latin Vulgate may be met with, tlie price of which varies from 12f. 
to three or four guineas, according to their rarity and condition. 

^ '^^iblia Sacra Latine versa : Vetus Testamentum db Iminanucle 
Tremellio et Francisco Junio; Novum Testamentum a Theo- 
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doro Bcza. Various editions in folio and 12mo. Price 10^. 6d. 
to 1/. Is, 

Tliis Translation is justly cstccined l)y all the Protestant churches 
for its general fidelity, simplicity, and perspicuity. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments ; 
translated out of the original Tongues: and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and revised. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, IH'ji. Hvo Price lo.s. (id. in sheets. 

Any edition of the autliorised veisioii, with marginal references, will 
sunice : but the Oxford minion Hvo. is here specified as being one of 
most commodious and correct editions that lias ever been jirinted. 
Tlie medium Svo. Tlihle which issued from the prcs> of His IVIajesly's 
IVinters, in IHM, is a most beautiful hook : it sells for I l.v. in sheets. 
Of the smaller Pocket Ilihles, the Oxford “ Hnl>y Dible,” is published 
in 1828, as it is one of the most heaiitiful, so is it one of the most dis- 
tinctly printed. It sells for (is. in sheets. 


Skc'tion ir. — Harmonies of the Old and New’ Testament. 

The OhI lY’stamcnt, arranged in historical and chronological 
order (on the basis of 1/igbtfoot’s (’hronicle), in such manner, 
that the books, chapters, psalms, prophecies, may be read as 
one connected history, in the very words of the authorised 
translation. By the Kev. (ieorge TowsshNu, M.A. London, 
1821. Second Kdition, 1S2(). In two very large volumes, svo. 
Price 2/. 

Tn 18:18, a commodious eilition of Mr. '^o^v^s^ sn\ Harmonies of 
the Old and New Testaments, with Select Notes, was published in one 
volume, royal Hvo. 

The New '^IVstamcnt, arranged in Chronological and Histori- 
cal Order, in such mamier that the Gospels, the Knistles, and 
the Acts, may be read as one connected History. Tlie Cjospels 
on the basis of the Harmonies of Ligiitfoot, Doddridge, Pilkiiig- 
ton,NeNvcomc, and Micliaelis — the Account of the Resurrection 
on the Authorities of West, Tow nson, anil Cranficld. The Epis- 
tles are inserted in their places, and divided according to the 
Apostles’ Arguments. With copious Notes on many of the prin- 
cijial subjects of Theology. By the Rev. George '^Iownsend, 
M.A. London, 1825. Second Edition, 1827. In two very 
large volumes, 8vo. Price 2/. 

The Harmonics of the four Gospels, by Dr. Doddridge and 
Dr. Macknigbt, arc noticed in a subsequent page among the 
Commentators on the Scriptures. 

The Apostolical History, containing the Acts, Labours, Tra- 
vels, Sermons, Discour>es, Miracles, Successes, and Sutfer^s 
of the Holy Apostles from Christ’s Ascension to the D.estnic^n ' 
of Jerusalem. Also a narration of the particular times and oc- 
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CBbions upon which the Apostolical Epistles were written, together 
with a brief analytical Paraphrase of them, lly Samuel Cradook, 
B.D. London, 1672. folio. 

This autiior, an eminent non-conformi'.t divine, also wrote ** A 
plain and brief Exposition of the Uevel.itioii," now superseded by 
later and bettor works; “ 'I’he Old Testament iiistory methodir.ed," 
in folio, and the “ Ilarinony of the four Evangelists,” both also super- 
seded by later works. “ Cradock’s tliree volumes are very valuable . 
the two last on tiie New Testament are much better than the iirst on 
thu Old. His extracts in the margin from llammoiid. Light foot, and 
Grotius, avif vcri/ Judicious j and 1 think, on the whole, I never road 
any one author, that assisted me more in what relates to the New 'I'es- 
tainent.” (Dr. Doddridge.) The Iniok is by no means dear, wliich to 
students is u great advantage. IMce, ahuul 7s> 

The Life of the Apostle Paul, as related in Scripture ; but 
in which his Epistles are inserted in that part of tlie History 
to w'liich they are sup))Osed respeclivcK to hcloiig; with si let t 
Notes, critical and expiaiiatory, and rcluting to persons and 
places, and a Map of the countries in which the Apostle tra- 
velled. By Joseph Gurney Blvan. London. 1807. 8vo. 
Price «.T. 

The narrative of >Saint Paul’s life is studiously related in the very 
words of Scripture, having only such additional matter ns is necessary 
to introiliiee or connect the several parts. Attention, however, has 
hoen paid to the task of selecting, from dillerenl parts of the New 
’I’estauh t,si'ch passages as«helong to the rigiilar chain of the history. 
The notes are principally selected fiom the best critics and coimnent- 
ators, and those which arc geographical are the most cunspicuoiis, and 
stamp a real value on the work ; wliicli, though designed for young 
persons of his own religious cominuniori (the Society of Friends), may 
be studied with advantage hy those of every other class of ('hristiaiis, 
especially those wliu have not inuiiy coiriinciitators within their reacli, 
“ without danger of linding any thing introduced which can give the 
smallest bias towanls any princijile that is not really and truly Chris- 
tian.” (llritUli Critic, O. S., vol. xxxiii. p. 477.) 


Section 111. — Sacred Philology; or, the Criticism and Interpret- 
ation of the Scriptures. 

§ K — Introductions to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Briani Waltoni, S. T. P. in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena 
Specialia recognovit, Dathianisqiic et variorum Notis suas immis- 
cuit Franciscus Wrangham, A,M. S.R.S. Clevelandix Archi- 
diaconus. Cantabrigise, typis ac sumptibus acadcmicis, 1828. 
2 tomis 8VO. Price 1/. 7t. 

More than one hundred and seventy years have elapsed since the publi- 
Y 
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c.ilion of Bishop Walton’s special Prolegomena to his Polyglott Bible ; 
the variety, accuracy, ami extent of the iiiforination contained in ^hicli 
have concuned to give it a high place among standard critical works on 
the sacred text, in the long interval that has elapsed since tiu; first ap- 
pearance of that w'ork, many topics have been controverted, and much 
additional light has been thrown on all the subjects discussed in Bishop 
Walton’s Pailegoinena by the researches of various learned men. As 
Professor Dathe's octavo edition, published at Leipsic in 1777, had 
become extremely scarce and dear, Mr. Arclideacon Wranghain has 
confeired no small obligation on biblical students, by presenting to 
them a new and cheap edition of tlie Prolegomena. It is executed on 
the following plan: — The text of Walton has been accurately and 
beautifully ptinlefl, and tlic punctuation amended and improved, and 
errors in numbers lia\c been careliilly corrected. '1 he ohser\ations 
which Dathe had collected in the puface to Ins edition, not in the best 
])OSsible order, are liere inserted in the notes, under the topics to which 
they referred ; and with them Mr. Wranghain has inserted s-^eiy nu- 
merous obsei vations of liis own, explaining, confirming, or coriceting 
the text of Walton, which are i!eti\ed from the best critical sources, 
both antient and iiuxlern, besides references to the best writers w’ho 
have treated on sacred ciiticisin. Many critical ctuions of Welsteiii, 
lloubigant, and other editors of the Holy Scriptures, (the rarity and 
high pi ice of whose works place them beyond the reach of oi dinary 
stmleiits,) are hole inseiteil ; and where paiticiilar subjects reipiircd a 
more copious discussion. Mi. Wranghain has tie.ited them at length .at 
the end of each chapter,* in excuisus, after the plan adopted l)\ •Ileyne 
in his admirable edition of Virgil. Fac-siiniles of eight of the MSS. 
of chiof note are prefixed ; ami in the course of the work there are in- 
serted alphabets of the niincipal inodcrii Oiiental and other languages. 

An Introduction to the (^riticul Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Tlioinas llarlweil IIoiim:, B. D, Sixth 
Kdition, lorrecteil and enlarged. llliislrated with luimeroiis 
Maps and Pae-similcs of Biblical Mannseri[)ts. London, 182S. 
4 vols. 8VO. Price "A 3.v. 

The present little manual is a concise Analysis of this work, which 
contains neaily three thoiisaml closely-printed pages, and which has 
cost the author the labour of more than i/rarSf besides an expense 

of at least two thousand pounds, fur the books which he has procured 
and consulted for it. 

The first of the four volumes, into which this “ Introduction” is 
divided, comprises a copious oxamiiiiition of the evidences for the Ge- 
nuineness, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; including specific replies to the various objections . of 
antient and modern sceptics: which objections the author was called 
upon, from the press, to examine and refute. The sfcond volume 
treats on the Literary History, Criticism, and Interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, in all their various details. The third volume contains a copious 
Digest of Biblical Geography and Antiquities, draw'n from the best 
sources, antient and modern : and in the fourth volume is given a 
Series of Histoiical, Biographical, and Critical Prefaces to the several 
books of the Old ami New Testament; in which their Genuineness, 
Authenticity, Date, Contents, and Style are minutely investigated. 
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This volume terminates with a Dietionary of the Symbolical I.an- 
of Scripture, i liiblioj'raphical imlcx, a Cicncral Index of AJat- 
ters, and an Index of the Principal 'iVxts illustr.ited. Ti)roiip[lu)ur 
the work references have been made to sueh appioved wiileis as li.Me 
best illustrated particular subjects, and critical notices of their uoik'< 
have been subjoined. The lepeated and unprincipled atlenipis made 
to pirate this “ Introduction*’ will perhaps juslif) the auiiior, in the 
estimation of cantlul renders^ for thus describing his iiwn Uiok ; which, 
he has the satisf.iction of knowin;r, ]ias been adopted .is a Text Jlook 
in our llritisli Unixeisilies, .uid otlier Semin.nies of ’l'h».olo;^ic.d la.iin- 
ing,asaIsoin various Colleges and Aiadeuiical Institutions in Xoith 
Amenca. 

All Introduction to the New IVst.iiueiit, by .lohn David M*- 
elinelis, late I’rofessor in the rniversity of ( lottiiigen. 'Praiis- 
lated I'rom tlie foiirtii cilition of the ( j(‘nn:m hv Ilerln it Maiihii, 
D.I). [now liishop of IVterhorotigh.j G vols. ( 'ainbriilge, 

lyo'J. ad edit. ISIS. Price .V. o.v. 

IntrodiicLio in Lihros C'aiiouicos \ etei is Kiederis, iisilms aca- 
lieinieis aecoiiiiiiotlala u Pouerio Ac ki uxj.vnn. X'lemi.e, I SJJ, 
8 VO. 

This is a new edition of .I.ihn’s learneil Introdni tio in Lihros 
Sairos Veteiis luvderi*. in CompeiMluiin redacla,’ whiili .ijipeaied ;U, 
Vii'iina 111 I SO I, in S\o., and in ISiv; was jmt into the list of hooks 
piohihited hy the Pope to be read !>y Itoni. mists. ProfesMir .\eker- 
leann states that he has changed the text i>f ,|alm in vei\ many chap- 
tMs, hut has retaineil his ordei and Ills wouls wheuvei he could. The 
editor ’ Mnidiiees this woik to the nolue oi his readers by a profession 
of his jirofc^ nul siihmission to the Itomish church. 'I'lie advanced 
student will find it a valnulile book of lelercnce. Price, about 10 s. Gd. ; 
and of Jalin's liitioducliun, I is*, to l(».v. 

An lutrodiietion to the New Testaiiieut, translated from the 
rierman of Professor Hug, by the Pev. D. CL W ai r, LL, D. 
London, 1 «‘J 7. ‘Jvols. 8vo. Price 1/. I 2a*. 

A (’ourjic of Lcetiircs, eontaining a Description and Systc- 
iiiatic Arrangement of the several lir..nches of Divinity, accom- 
panieil with an Acconnt hotli of the principal Authors, and of 
the I'rogress w Inch lias been made at diHerent Periodh, in 'rheo- 
logical Learning, By Herbert M.vhsii, D. D. [Bishop of Petcr- 
horoiigli.] Parts 1. — VI L London, 1810 — 182.7. 8vo. A new 
Kditioii of Parts I. to IV., with the additional Lectures, was pub- 
lished in 1828, in one large Volume, 8vo. Price I'lj. 

The Biblical Cabinet; or, Hernienentical, Ksegclical, and F’hi- 
lological Library. Vols. I. — IV. K<lniburgh aiulLonilon. 1832-33 
Small 8vo. Price 3s. per volume. 

This work, which is still in progress, promises to be of singular 
utility to Biblical Students. Volk. 1 and 1 comprise a transldtioii 
of Erne.sti’s institutio Iiiterpretis Novi Testainenti, witli Notts by the 
Ucv. Charles H. Terrot, A.M. Voi. 11. contains four valuable ph - 
lological Tracts: — 1. On the language of Palestine in the Age of 
Christ and the Apo.stles. 2. On the Greek Diction of the New 'resta- 
Y 2 
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mcnt. 3. On the Iniportancu of the Study of the Old Testament ; 
and, 4. On the 'fropical Language of the New Testament. These 
disquisitions are translated from the Latin and German of Professors 
Pfannkuchc, IManek, Tholuck, and Beekhaus. Vol. III. contains 
the iirst volume of a transhitiun from the Latin, by the Kev. Edward 
Craig, A. M.,of Processor Tiltmann*s elaborate Treatise on theSynonyms 
of the New Testament. 


§2. — Treatises on the Literary History, Criticism, and Translations 
of the Bible. 

Horae Biblicae ; being a connected Series of miscellaneous 
Notes on the original Text, early Versions, and printed Edi- 
tions of the Old and New Testament. Hy Charles BuTLr;n,Esq. 
London, 1807. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Price 1/. U. 

'Ihe iirst edition of this judicious manual of Biblical Criticism was 
privately piinted in 1797 for the author’s friends. It has since been 
repeatedly pi iiited in royal Hvo. nith an additional .volume, treating 
on the books accounted sacred by the Mohammedans, Hindoos, Par- 
sees, CItinese, and Scandinavians. In 1810 INI. Boidnrd published 
a Prcncli translation of this work, from the edition printed at Oxford 
i.i 1799. 

A History of the principal Translations of the Bible. By 
olin Lkwis, M.A. London, 17.19. 8vo. Price 18.v. 

'fhe lirsl edition of this valuable work, to which all succeeding 
writers on trie English versions of the Scriptures are indehled, was 
prefixed to Mr. Lew is’> folio edition of the venerable John Wicklilfe’s 
Engli*.li version of the New Testament. It v^-as reprinted in 1818, 
at London, with some unimportant additions, in one volume 8vu. 
Price 8/f. 

A Lirt of Editions of the Bible, and Parts thereof in English, 
from the year MDV. to MDCX'CXX. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Specimens of Translations and Bibliographical Descrip- 
tions. By the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. Oxford, at the 
Clureiulon Press, 1821. 8vo. Price 7x. Gd, 

Though the author of this unassuming but very interesting ** List” 
modestly terms it “ an Appendix *’ to the latter part of Lewis’s work, 
it will be found a very useful publication to those who may not be 
possessed of Lewis’s History. It is evidently the result of deep re- 
search, and is drawn up witli great care. The notes, which are not 
numerous, are strictly bibliographical, and contain much valuable in- 
formation to the collectors of rare books : while considerable additional 
interest is imparted to the work by the specimens of early translations 
which will be found in the appendix, 

A Vindication of our authorised Translation and translators 
of the Bible, and of preceding English Versions authoritatively 
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commended to tlie Notice of those Translators, &c. By the 
Rev. II. J. Todd, M. A. London, 1819. Svo. 

Jo. Gottlob Caui’/ovii Critie.i Sacra Vetcris Tcstanioriti. 
Lipsiae, I7."8. *lto. 

** A very iisofiil work, ropicte witli information on the siilijfct of 
Hebrew Criticism.” (Up. Marsh.) 

Salomonis Glassh Philolot^ia Sacra; qua toliiis S.S. \ ctcris 
ct Novi Testaincnti Scripturie tiiin Stylus ct Liitcratura, tuin 
Sensiis et Cienuinre interprctalionis Ratio ct Doctiina, libris 
(][niri(pic cxpenditiir ae traditiir. Lipsia', ito. Rest Kdi- 

tion, price 18.v. 

An inestimable and iiinnortsil work, tlian nliich none can lie more 
uset'iii i'or the interpi elation of Scripture, ns it throws an iiiiconnnon 
dcfrree of lij^lit upon the laiif;uage and pliraseolo-^y of the inspired 
writers.” (Moslieiin’s Keel. I fist. vol. v. p. J‘*h. ) 

Johannis Llusdi.mj ;1c Pitdcctis N. T., siniiulatiiii *ilc cjiis 
Ilcbraisinis Libt llus sin^ularis, editiis ab .Job. I'ridir. Kischtro. 
Acccssit Job. Vorstii Cuiiiinciitariolus de Adagiis N. 'f. Ilcbrai- 
cis. Lipsia*, 179'^. 8VO. Price, about 9.?. 

I)c Sacra I’ocsi Ilebricorum Priclcctioncs y\cadiMuica!. Aiic- 
torc Roberto Lowtu, uuper Kpiscopo Loudincusi. Oxonii, 
1821. svo. Price 16'^. 

The first edition of Risiiop lamtb's I.ectnres appeared in 17.’>A: 
that o 1821 m.ay be considered a-* the best; as it includes, besides 
the additions of Miebaelis, the further ubservutlons of Uosenmuller 
(whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 181.')’, Richter, and Weiss. 

Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews: translated 
from the Latin of (he Right Rev. Robert Lowth, 1). D. Risliop 
of London, by G. (trloouy. To which are added the principal 
Notes of Professor Michaelis, and Notes by the 'IVansIator 
and others. London, 1787. 2 vols. 8vo. ; 1810*. 2 vols. kvo 
P rice lS;r. 

Sacred Literature: comprising a Review of the Principles of 
Composition laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D. 1). Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Pra[!lections and Isaiah, and an A^ipli- 
catiou of the Fnnci|)lcs so reviewed to the Illustration ot the 
New' Testament. By John Jebb, A, M, (Now D.D, and Bishop 
of Limerick.) London, 1820. svo. Price 12jr. 

Vorstii (Johannis) De Hcbraisiuis Novi Testamenti Com- 
mentarius. Edidit notisipic instruxit Johannes Fridcricus Fis- 
cheriis. Lipsiac, 1778. 8vo. Price, about 1 4*. • 

Wetstenh (Johannis Jacobi) Prolegomena ad Testamenti 
GriEci editionem accuratissiinam, e vetustissiir.is codicibus dermo 
mocurandam : in quibns ngitur cle codicibus munuscriptis Novi 
Testamenti, Scriptoribns ^iii Novo Testamento nsi sunt, ver- 
sionibus vetcribus, editionibus prioribus, et Claris interpretibus ; 
ct proponuntur animadvcrsioncs et cautiones, ad cxanien vari- 
Y 3 
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inim Icctionnm Novi Testament!. Amstelacdami, 1730. 4to. 
Price, about 10s. 6d, or r2s. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained 
ii; the first Two Chapters of the fiospcls of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; being an Investigation of Olyections urged by the Unita- 
rian Editors of the ini[)roved Version of the New Testament : 
with an Appendix containing Strictures on the Variations be- 
tween the First and Fourth Editions of that Work. By a Lay- 
man [John Bkvans]. London, 1822. 8vo. Price 12.y. 

In this very claburate work, the authenticity of Matt. i. and ii. and 
Taikci. and ii. arc most satisfactorily vindicated from die objections of 
the Editors of the modern Socininn Version of the New Testament ; 
wliosc ilisiiigeiuuuis alterations in successive editions of that work are 
exposed in the Appendix. 


§ — Lexicons and Grammars to the original Ijangiiages of Scripture, 

i. Hebrew and Chaldee Grammars and Lexicons, 

(1 ) mth Points, 

A Scries of J^ecturcs on the Hebrew Language: so arranged 
as to form a complete and easy System of I Icbrcw Orammar, and 
iulaptcd to tlie use of Learners as well as of others who have 
made some I’rogress in the Language. By the Rev. Sntnncl 
Liii'., A. M. [now B. D.Jand Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. London, 1827. Second Edition, corrected and 
improved, 1832. 8vo. Price 10*^. 

The following are the principal circumstances in which this gram- 
mar is stated to ditfer from every jireccding work of the same kind ; 
viz. 1. In (he manner in which the system of vowel points is de- 
veloped ; — and, 2. In the mode in which the nouns and verbs arc ex- 
hibited, so as to avoid that perplexity which is presented to learners 
in many Hebrew graminnrs. In the syntax, the character of the 
language is investigated according to the analogy discoverable within 
itself; and the conclusions, to which the author arrives, are contirmed 
by appeals to the Arabian grammarians. The enallages of gender 
and number, which have caused so much perplexity to students in the 
grammars that have been formed after the system of the celebrated 
Biixtorf, are here set aside ; and principles are laid down, by w'hich it 
is shown that, according to (he genius of the Sheinitic dialects, those 
rules are groundless, which make it necessary to call in these anoma- 
lies to our aid. To the syntax is appended a sliort essay oi^tlie use of 
the Hebrew accents, showing in wliat way they are to be understood 
ns a commentary on the hearing of the context. The whole is divided 
into TWKN-n’ lectures. Professor Lee is now printing an original He- 
brew and English Lexicc.i. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Moses Stuart, 
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Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Institution at 
Andover. Fourili Kdition. Oxford, is'i. kvo. 

A Hebrew Grainuiar, with the principal Pules compiled from 
some of the most considerable Hebrew' (rrainmar<. By Thomas 
Yj!ati.s. Ijondon, 1812. 1823. and various sul)sec]ucu( editions. 
SvD. Price'll. 

A Hebrew (grammar in the Kiiglisli Lnnj'uajre, by Joseph 
Samuel C. F. Kniv. London, 18 1.3. Hvo. A new' edition, with 
corrections and additions, bv Gioiir.i. Downi s, A. M. London, 
1823. 8 VO. 

The directions for the forin.'itioii of verbs, (Iiron^h all tlieir \oices, 
modes niid tenses, are rniniifely i^iven ; and this part of (he (ji.iiiiniiir 
manifests the antlior’s critieal acquaintance with tiie l.in^ua^e which he 
professes to teach. — Though we would not lecoinineod this .is super- 
seding the use of other Grainni.irs, esjiccially to the classie:d scholar, 
but would rather .Klvise it to he eoinparcsi with tlie liesf of those whicli 
arc written in Latin, yet we must remaik th.il Mr. Trey’s iiunle of 
teaching the Ilelirew is very masterly; that it is singularly c.ih'iilated 
to faeilitnte the student’s iiitiimte knowK'dge of th.il hnigiiage ; and 
that it makes us acquainted with the jiioci-ss adopted liy die Itahhis in 
their education of Jewish youth. ’J'lie Ilebiew Psalter, or Hook of 
Psalms, is siili)oine<l to this Cir.inmi'ir, which consifleiahly augments 
its ivionthly lleview ( N. .S.,), vol. Kill. p. 'Die 4*dition 

superintended by Mr. Downes cont.iins ;i gloss.iry of the liist six 
psalms, a cumpendium of ('h:ildee (rrammar, and other important 
additions. 

Lc ‘on ct Commcntariiis Sermonis Hebraic i ct Cluddaici, 
post J.(’occciiun ct .1. H. M »ium, longc; quam anlehae corrcctius 
ct enumdatius edidit Job. Ch. Frical. JSciiui.z. Li[)sia», 1777. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 

CoLceius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary was very highly es- 
teemed ill tlic former part of the last century. M. Schul/., in pre- 
paring his edition for the jiress, omitted all the superfluous Dutch and 
Gerinun words; and, in delcrniiriing lire signification of each Hebrew 
word, previously consulted the equivalent term in the Arabic and 
other Oriental languages. He also resloreti to tlieir true place several 
scattered roots, together with their derivatives. Tin* vvork is neatly 
and correctly printed ; and may frequently be obtained at a reasonable 
price. 

Joannis Simonis Lexicon Hcbraicum ct Clinldaicum, recensuit 
J. G. FicHHOiix. Halo;, 1793. 2 vols. Hvo. 

A Hebrew licxicon to the Books of the Old Testament : in- 
cluding the Geographical Names and Cbaldaic Words iti Daniel, 
Ezra, &c. By D. Wilhelm Glsenuts, Doctor anti Professor of 
Theology at the University of Halle. Translated from the 
German by Christopher Lko, Teacher of Hebrew and German 
in the University ol Camhriilge, and late Professor of German at 
the Iloyal Military College, Sandhurst. C’ambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1823-28. In 2 parts or volumes royal 4to. 
Price 2/. H«. 
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A Hebrew and English Lexicon to the Old Testament, includ- 
ing the Biblical Chaldee, from the German Works of* Prof. W. 
Gesenius. By Josiah W. Gibbs, A. M. Anilover (North America), 
1824. Royal 8 VO. London, 1827. 1852. 8vo. Price]/. 

This is, strictly speaking, a new Hebrew and English Lexicon. 
Its basis is the German abridgment or smaller Hebrew Lexicon of 
Professor Gesenius, which was published at Leipsic in 1815, in 8vo. ; 
but Mr. Gibbs has throughout consulted the Thesaurus or larger 
Lexicon (of which Mr. I.co’s w<irk is a translation), and he has also 
made some corrections from Gesenius’s later philological works, espe- 
cially his ((Jerman) Commentary on the Prophecy of Isaiah, which 
was piihlishcd in 1820-21. Still further to improve his Lexicon, 
Mr. Gibbs has not only corrected many errors and oversights which 
had crept into the original woiks of Gesenius, but has also eomniodiously 
broken the articles into paragraphs: making each signilicatioii of a 
word to commence a new paragraph. The first Loudon reprint was 
edited, with great care, by the Uov. fjivncelot Sharpe, M. A. ; and, in 
order to ensure the greater correctness, the Hebrew words are jirinted 
from tlie second edition of Geseniiis*s “ Ncucs Hebraisches lland- 
wbrtcrbucli,” wbicii appeared at Leipsic, in 1825. Thp tccond London 
edition was superintended by the llev. Dr. Henderson. Botii these 
reprints are very neatly executed, 

A Muiiun) Hebrew aiul English Lexicon, including the Biblical 
Chaldee designed particularly for Beginners. By Josiah W. Gibbs. 
Boston, 1828. London (rejirinted) 1 855. 8vo. 9.v. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language; intended as n Supple- 
ment to the Hebrew Grammar, and as a General Introduction to 
the Arama'an Dialects. By the Rev. W.ILvuiiis, LL.D. London, 
1822. 8 VO, 

(2.) Without Points, 

Elements of Hebrew tiraiiiniar ; to which is prefixed a Dissert- 
ation on tiu! two modes of reading, with or without points. 
By Charles Wir.soN, Professor of Hebrew at the University of 
Saint Andrew’s. London, 1782. Fourth edition, 1810. 8vo, 
Price 10.V. G ( l . 

An llehre\v and English Lexicon without Points; in which 
the Hebrew' and Chaldee Words of the Old Testament are ex- 
plained in their leading and derived Senses; the Derivative 
Wonls are ranged niider their respective Primitives; and the 
meanings assigned to each authorised by passages of Scripture, 
and frecjiieiitly illustrated and coiihrined by citations from various 
authors. By Joiiii Parkhurst, A. London, 1825. Royal 
8 VO. Price! 8j. 

To this learned and excellent work is prefixed a Methodical Hebrew 
Grammar without points, as also a short Chaldee Grammar. 

(3.) With and without Points, 

Rudiments of the Hebrew Language, with and without points. 
By Janies Noble, A. M. Glasgow, 1852. 8vo. Price 5^. 
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ii. Grammars and Lexicons to the Greek Testamenty and to the 
Svptuagint Verxivn, 

A Greek Grammar of the New Testament translated from the 
German of Georee I5cnedict Wini a. Professor of Tlieolojry at 
Erluni;cn. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Saered liiteratnre in 
the Theol. Seminary, Andover, and Edward Hohiiison, Assistant 
Instructor in tlic same dc(>artinont. Andover (Nortli America), 
1825. Large 8vo. Price, about 10a. (>//. or 1 \s. 

Tlfis is a translation of Winer’s “ Grammatik <li's Wntcst.imonl- 
lichon Spiacliidioins,” which was published at Leipsic in 1S‘J2. “ It 

is as yet the only treatise of the kind ; and, like most of flu- author's 
other works, bears marks of haste both in the conception .iiul execu- 
tion. It contains many observations of great value, 'fhe geiieial 
plan, and the internal ariangenient and classification, are good ; and 
the ]irinciples are, for the most part, correctly slatetl, and happily 
illustrated. On some points be has cairied his views too far, and on 
some few he is probably erroneous. We look upon the vvoik as one 
which will impart new' pud im]iortant views to the students of this 
country, and serve to stimulate them to more extensive inquiry." 
(North Ainericau lleview, July I«2r;, vol. xxiii. p. 107.) The 
Anglo-American transhuors have greatly increase*! the value of this 
Grnmui.ir of the Greek Testament, by the addition of numerous 
learned notes. 

Hemarks on the Use of the Definitive Article in titc Greek 
Text of the New Testament : containing many new Proofs of 
the r'vinity of Christ, Irom Passages which are wrongly trans- 
lated in the common ICngtisli Version. By Granville hUAiip. 
Durham and London, ISO.l. 12ino. Price 7.v. V>d, 

Six Letters to Granville Shari), Esrp respecting his Remarks on 
the Uses of the Definitive Article in the CJrcek Text of the New 
Tcstaiiieiit. By (Christopher Wordsworth [now D.D.]. London, 
1802. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Greek Article applied to the ('riticism 
and Illustration of the New Testument, By T. E. Middi.kton, 
D.D. [late Bishop of Calcutta.] London, 1808. 8vo. Second 
Edition, edited, with some additions and corrections, hy the Rev. 
Jainos ScTioLFfiELD, Regius Profeisor of G'reck in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. Cambridge and London, 1828. Price Kit. 

A (ircck and English Lexicon to the New Testament: in which 
the Worils and Phrases occurring in those sacred books are dis- 
tinctly explained ; and the meanings assigned to each, authorised 
by references to passages of Scripture, and frequently illustrated 
and confirmed by Citations from the Old Testament and from 
the Cireek writers. To this work is prefixed a plain and easy 
Greek Grammar, adapted to the use of learners, and those who 
understand no other language than English. By John J’ark- 
HURST, M.A. A new Edition, comprising the more valuable 
Mrts of the Works of some later writers. By Hugh James Rose, 
B. D. London, 1829. Royal 8vo. Price 1/. Hr. Od. 
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Tho first edition of tliis well-known and admirable Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament ap|ieare(i in the second in i 79^, both in quarto ; 
the thiid in royal octavo, with the learned author's last corrections, and 
ivilh larfje additions in 179R. These Imve been retained in the nu- 
merous impressions which have Kubseqiiently appeared. In the course 
of the thirty years which have ekqKed since the publication of Mr. Park- 
hurst's third and last edition, sacred phlloloiry has received great acces- 
sions ; and, a new' edition being required, the proprietors of this work 
confided it to the Rev Hugh James Hose, H. 1)., who has conferred 
a higiflbbligalioii on biblical students in the manner in which he has 
revised and edited the work. The following is the plan adopted by 
him : — 

1. As Mr. P.irkhurst was, at least, a great admirer of the peculiar 
cosmological opinions of Mr. Hutchinson, and had introduced many 
etymologies which were in the highest degree fanciful and uneertain, 
— these etymologies, and tho philosophical opinions of the Ilutchin- 
soniaii sclaxil, have been omitted. 

*2. Valuable as Mr. Parkhurst’s work confessedly was, it w'as de- 
fective ill accnr.tle discrimination between the various senses of the 
same word, invat inconvenience had also arisen from the paucity of 
nstances given under each head, and the looseness of the references to 
profane authors. These defects had altogether banished Mr. P.'s 
Lexicon from the shelves of the critical reader, who had supplied its 
jdace by tho labours of recent German [-.exicographers, especially 
tliose of Schleiisner, Rretschneider, and Wahl.* Mr. Rose has sup- 
plied both these defects, partly from his ow n researches, but principally 
from the valuable works of the scholars just named. 

:J. Various important additions have been made to Mr. Parkhurst's 
comprehensive Greek Grammar to the New Tesianient, from the general 
Greek Grammars of the Professors Buttiiian and Matthia*. 

4. For the convenience of those students who are attending to the 
style of the New Testament, he has distinguished, by a convenient 
mark, those words which do not occur in the Sept iiagint version of the 
Old ; and he has added in such cases e\am|)les fruni the apocryphal 
w'ritings where such instances are found. 

Mr. Uos4*’s additions to the present edition are enclosed w'ithin 
square brackets ] ; and, by enlarging the pages (w'hich exceed the 
number in the lormer editions by more than two hundred), by omit- 
ting altogether the most fanciful etymologies of Parkhurst, as w'ell as 
by throwing much less important matter into notes, and entirely re- 
w’riting many articles, Mr. Rose has added at least one third of new 
matter to this work: which, in its present greatly improved state,' is 
indispensably necessary to every one who is desirous of acquiring a 
critical and correct knowledge of the New' Testament. 

Novas Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus : sive Lexicon in LXX. 
Relit^uos Intcrprctes Graecos, ac Scriptores Apocryphos 
Vetcris Tcstanicnti. Post Bieliuiii ct alios Viros Doctos congessit 
et edidit J. Fried. ScHLEi7SN£R. Lipsise, 1820, 1821. 5 parts or 


* See an account of their several Lexicons, in the Appendix to 
Vol. II. of die Author’s larger Introduction. 
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vols, 8vo. Glasjju® ct Loiuiini, 1S22, in three very thick vols. 
8vo. Price 3L 12^'. boiiiul. 

In the GIa‘4gow, edition, many typogrn)}hiral errors partit iilaily in 
tlic Greek and Hebrew quotations, ha\e heen correcti'd ; and tiie re- 
fereiiecs to tlic chapters and verses, whicli in the foreign edition arc 
very inaccurate, have been carefully amended. IVofessor Schleus- 
ncr’s German explanations of particular words uniformly have Jsn- 
glish translations attached to them ; and to llie third volume there 
is appended an Index of all the Ilehicw nordsoccuriing in tlit^nork^; 
togellier witli a collation of verses and chapters, as set out respectively 
in the editions of the (ireek Sepluagint siipei intended by Wechel and 
Bos. Tin’s Appendix, which nearly (ills three hundied pages, is not 
to be found in the Leip-sic edition. 

A useful substitute for this VVoik of Sehleiisner*s ^'ihe piice of 
which may place it above the roach of some stinlcnts) mil be found in 
the Kev. Grevillc Kning’s (Jreck (irammar, .md (beck and lOnglish 
Lexicon. Glasgow and liOndon, 1S'J7. Svo. lb ice 1/. dx. 


§ d. — (bnnmentalors, Interpreters, anil I’arapbrasK of the 
Scriptures. 

i. Trealhes on the Intrrpn lation af Script urr. 

Encbiriilioii Ilennoiicntic.'e ficnrrnlis Tabiilnriiin Vctcris ct 
Nov* b'ccdcris. Anc tore Jobaiim* ,Ia!in. Vicnnic, 1812. Price 
about bs. 

Appendix Ilernicncutictc, sen Kxcrcitutioncs Kxcgcticic. 
Aiicturc .lohaunc Jahn. PasciciiH II. Vieinuc, 1813-15. 8vo. 
Price about 8.s. 

Eunjsti (Jo. Aug.) Institiitio Tnterpretis Novi 'resramenti. 
Svo. Lipsitc, 17(»1, 1809. Svo. Price from is. to 9s. 

The edition of 1809 is generally considered as the best of Ernosti’s 
admirable little manual ; hut the prefatory remarks and some of the 
notes of Dr. Ammon must he read with «mi/ nnitiont as they are loo 
frequently destitute of those primary and iiidispensablu cbnracteristics 
of a good interpreter, sobrirf^ ami flisrrrtwn* Tw'o vulumcs of Sup- 
plementary Ueiiiarks, by Professor Morns, until led ** y/croosev super 
Jlertncneutica Xuni Teslnntculu'* w'ere published at f.eipsic between 
1795 .'ind 1797, in Svo. : they relate only to part of Ernesti’s volume, 
and they contain much valuable matter respecting the criticism and in- 
terpretation of the New Testament. 

Elements of Interpretation, translated from the Latin of J. A. 
Erncsti, accompanied with Notes. By Moses Stuart, Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Andover (Massachusetts), 1822. London, 1827. 12mo. 

A translation of the preceding article. The work of Ernesti, in 
passing through the hands of its translator, lias undergone some slter- 
Y 6 
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ations. Some things have been omitted ; notes have been added where 
the subject appeared to require further elucidation ; and copious ex- 
tracts are translated from Morus’s Acroascs, as well as from Deck’s 
Monogrammata Hermcneuiices Novi Testament^ and Kcill’s £le- 
inenta Ilcrineiieutices Novi Testaiiienti. 'i'hc London reprint was 
edited by the liev. Dr. Henderson, who has increased the utility 
of this little manual by adding some valuable observations, the result 
of his own reading, 

Tuviktini (Joan. Alphonsi) Dc Sacrae Scripturie Interpre- 
tandm methodo, Tractatus bipartitus. Trajccti Tliurioruin, 1728. 
Small 8vo. Francofiirti ad Viadrum, 1778. 8vo. Price from As,Gd. 
to 8«. 

The edition of 1778 is considered to be the best : it professes to be 

rcstitutiis et auctus,” by William Abraham Teller, some of whose 
remarks are certainly valuable; but others convey doctrinal interpret- 
ations which 'rurretini (or Turretin, as he is most usually termed,) 
held in utter abliorreiico. 'I'he edition of 1728 is, therefore, to be 
preferred. 

An Inquiry into the General Principles of Scripture Interpret- 
ation, in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Ox- 
ford in the Year 18M, at the Lecture founded by the late llcv. 
John Hampton, M. A. Hy the Kev. William Vanmildeut, D.D. 
[now Bishop of Durham.] Oxford, 1815. 8vo. Price 10«. 8d. 

The Hampton Lectures for the year 1 8 2d. Being an Attempt 
to trace the History and to ascertain the Limits of the Secondary 
and Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture. By J. J. Conyijeaiie, 
M.A. Oxford, 1824. Hvo. Price lOs. Gd, 

On the Historical Types contained in the Old Testament. 
Twenty Discourses preached before the University of (,^amhridgc 
in the year 1828, at the Lecture founded by the Hcv. John 
llulse. By the Rev. Temple CuEVAi.iEa, M. A. Cambridge, 
1828. 8 VO. Price 12«. 


ii. Covimentators on the Scriptures. 

Matthfci PoLi Synopsis Criticorum, aliorumque S. S. Intcrpre- 
tum et Coimncntutorum, summo studio et fide adornata. Ultra- 
iccii, 1884, best edition. 3 tomis, folio. Price 8/. 16«. 6d. to 
71. \7s. 6d. 

On this elaborate work tlie learned author spent ten years. It 
consolidates, with great skill and conciseness; all the labours of the 
commentators and critics, which are collected in the great work edited 
by Bishop Pearson and others, in 1680, in 9voIs. folio, and commonly 
termed the ** Critic! Sacri.” Besides condensing their observations 
into one continued comment, the autlior lias inserted many valuable addi- 
tions from various other eminent biblical writers, together with numerous 
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important remarks and corrections of his own. 'I'liis synopsis first ap- 
jiearod at London, between the years HiOi) and 167^1, in .5 vols. folio, 
which may be met witli for a less sum than the edition just noticed. 
The Frankfort edition of 17It?, in 3 vols. folio, is said to be very in- 
correct; and the quaito edition of also in 3 vols., though some- 

what better, is also very inaccurate. 

.Jo. All". Dathii . Libi'i Vctcris Testimicnti rx ReccMisionc 
Tcxtiis JIcbrsei ct Vcrsionuni Antiqiiariini, Jiatine veisi, notis 
pliiloloiricis ct criticis illnstrati. Haht',‘l77."-178!). a vols. 8vo. 
Price from 2/. 10a*. to 3/. 

This work is in high repute on the Continent, where it uns pub- 
lished at different times, in six volumes or parts, most of which have 
been several times reprinted with improvements. It forms an honour- 
able evcejjtion to the gieat mass of recent (iermaii commentators on 
the Scriptures, who have w'litten in Latin, and many of whom have 
endeavoured to fritter away the meaning uml ap])licatioii of the Pro- 
phetic Psalms; the reality ami application of which l).ithe has most 
ably \indicated. lie was professor cd* oriental litei.ituie at l.eipsic, 
and ** never |uiblished "ny part until he had repeati^dly ex|)lained it in 
his ]mhlic lectures, «md convinced himself that no difliciilties remained, 
but such as ce .id not be rcMnoved. fn this manner was produced his 
trauslatio*:, whicli may he considered as a perpetual commentary : the 
diffic.it and obscure passages being exphiiiieil and illustrated by notes 
;.iaced at the bottom of the fiage." (Aikin's Hiographical Dictionary, 
Yol. X. Supplement, p. liOfj.) 

Tlie Holy Bible, according to the Aulborised Version, with 
Noti .. c'pliinatorj^ uiul nnietical ; taken prineipally from the 
most eminent Writers of the United (>hureh of England and 
Ireland; together with appropriate Introduetions, Tables, In- 
dexes, Maps, and Plans, prepared and arranged hy the Rev. 
G. D’Oyi.y, B. I), [now D, D.], and the Rev. Richard Manx, 
D.D. [now Bishop of Down and Connor.] Oxford and London, 
1817; Cambridge, 1822; Oxford, 1820’. 3 vols. 4to. Price 
3/. 1.3«. Od. in boards, or SL 5s. bound. 

The many thouvind copies of lliis very valuable commentary, which 
have been circulated, siiflicienfiy attest the estimation in which it is 
deservedly held. Although the editors profess to communicate only 
the result^ of the critical inquiries of learned men, without giving a 
detailed exposition of the inquiries themselves, yet, from constant re- 
ference to their commentary, the writer of these pages is enabled to 
state that these results are selected with great industry and judgment; 
so that the reader, who may consult this work on diflicult passages, 
will rarely, if ever, be disappointed. Of the labour attending this 
publication some idea may be formed, when it is stated that Uie works 
of upwards of one hundred and sixty authors have been consulted for 
it, amounting to several hundred volumes. On the fundamental arti- 
cles of Christian verity, the Deity and atonement of Jesus Christ, the 
personality .ind offices of the Holy Spirit, &c., this work may be pro- 
nounced to be a library of divinity. The maps and engravings, 
though only outlines, are executed with much spirit. 
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An Exposition of the Old and New Testament, by the Rev. 
Matthew Henry. 5 vols. folio. G vols 4to. ; also, in 3 vols. 
imperial 8vo. ; various editions and prices, from 4l, 4s, to 6/. or 
7/.., according to condition and binding. 

The value of this commentary is too well known to require any tes- 
timonies to its merit ; it is perhaps the only one “ so large, that de- 
serves to be entirely and attentively read through. The remarkable 
passages should be marked : there is mucli to be learned in this work 
in a speculative, and still more in a practical way.” ( Dr. Doddridge.) 
The best quarto edition was superintended by the Rev. Messrs. Burder 
and Hughes, and is very correctly and handsomely printed; there are 
some copies on royal paper. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments; 
with original notc<, practical observations, and copious marginal 
references. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford. 
London, 1822. G vols. 4to. I'he fifth and best edition, with 
the author’s last corrections. Price 8/. 8.?. ; also, in 3 vols. im- 
perial 8vo. somewhat condensed, edited by the Kev.Josiah Pratt, 
B. D. Price 4/. 4s, 

'riie first edition of this ^\ork appeared about thirty years since in 
three >olumes, and it has been very materially improved in succeeding 
cilitioiis. Though it professes to be a practical commentary princi- 
pally, the author has, without any parade of learning, introduced 
many very valuable critical elucidations of the sacred text. The mar- 
ginal references ore very copious, and, what is of more importance, 
very appropriate. The marginal rcnalcr'm^s (which appear in the larger 
editions of the autliorised version) have all been collated with the ori- 
ginal Hebrew ; in one instance (on Niiinl). vi. 2.) an erratum has been 
corrected, tliat lias been perpetuated in evert/ other edition, from the first, 
whicli was published under the authority of King James I. in IGll, 
to the present time. This little ciieumstanee, which to the mere En- 
glish reader is of little moment, is here noticed, to show with what mi- 
nute attention 3Ir. Scott prejiarcd the last edition of his comraentaTy. 
The writer of these pages (who does not view all topics precisely in 
the same point of view) deems it an act of bare justice to state, that he 
has never consulted it in vain, on difKcult passages of the Scriptures. 
While occupied in considering the various objections of modern infi- 
dels, to which he has replied in detail in the first volume of his larger 
Introduction, he thought out every answer (if he may he allowed the 
expression) for himself ; referring only to commentaries in questions 
of more than ordinary difficulty. And in every instance, especially 
on the Pentateuch, he found in Mr. Scott’s commentary brief but solid 
refutations of alleged contradictions, which he could find in no other 
similar work in the English language. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments: 
the text carefully printed from the most correct copies of the 
present authorised translation, including the marginal readings 
and parallel texts ; with a Commentary, and Critical Notes, de- 
signed ns a help to a better understanding of the Sacred Writ- 
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ings. By Adam Clarki^, LL.D. F.A.S. London, 18io-l8'J(7. 

8 vols. 4to. 

^ The commentary on the New Testament fills tliree volumes of tin’s 
elaborate work; the remainder is devoted to the ehicitlation of the 
Old Testament. In tins commentury, Dr. Clarke state*:, that the 
whole of the text has been collated with the Hehiew and (ireck oiij^i- 
nals, and all the antient versions; << the most difliciilt words are .m.i- 
lysed and ex|iliii lied ; Ihc most important readmits in ffir col/fcnans of 
Jicnniroll and Dc l{o.ssi on the Old Testtunenl^and in those of Mill, If'et- 
stein, and Grirstnieh^ on the AVic, ore noticed ^ the tlate of eveiy trans- 
action, as far as it has been ascertained by tlie best (Iiioiiologers, is 
marked; the peL'uli.ir customs of the Jews, and neighboiirin;r nationc, 
so frequently alluded to by the prophets, evangelists, and a))oslhs, are 
explained from the best Asiatic autborities; the gnat lioctrines of the 
Law and Gospel of God aie defined, ilbistr.Ued, and defended; and 
the whole is applied to the important purposes of jiractical ('hristi- 
anity.” The work concludes wifh a copious index, and a seli-dioii of 
important various Headings of the New '^I'estainent, from ten antient 
]\1SS. Tile literary w<trl(l in general, ami biblical studi-nts in parti- 
cular, are greatly imlebted to l)r. ('hiike for the light he h.is thiowii 
on many dilliciilt passages. M’hile tins sheet was jiassing tbrougb the 
press, a new edition was announced, in octavo, with the [late] leariud 
nuthor's last conections ami additions. 

A now Family Bdilo, and Improved Version, from Cairreefeil 
To>.ts of the Originals, with Notes (Vitieal and Kxphinalors ; and 
short Practical Rellections on each clnqitcr. By the Uev. B. 
Boorriito^ II, idi.l). Ponteiiact and London, 1818, 1821, 1827. 
3 VO. 1t\ . 

The Ilev. Dr, Ihiothrojd has long been advantageously known as 
the editor of the critical edition of the Hebrew Dible wiiii idiilologicaj 
notes, of which wo lia\e gi\eii an account in p. 474. of the present vo- 
lume. His unproved Kiiglisli Version of tlio lliblo will lie found a 
valiK.ble help to llie ciitic.il undersf.uiding of the .Sacred Scriptures. 
’Where any reading, in the original, is4»upportcd hy the authority of 
antient MSS. and Versions, Dr. II. Iiasa\ai]ed liiinselfof it, and has 
inserted it in the text; always apprising his reiiders of sucli cliaiiges, 
wliieli are not uufrerpiently real iniproveiiients. The Historical Hooks 
are printed in continuous paragraphs, the Poetical Hooks being printed 
in single lines. The two firs*! volumes contain the Old I'estament ; 
the third, the New Testament, nie iitiinberK of the different \erses 
arc Judiciously throw'ii into the margin; and the notes, which arc 
placed at the foot of each page, possess the rare merit of condensing 
much ini|M>rtaiit critical ami explanatory matter, in comparatively a 
small compass. To the whole, Dr. B. has prefixed a welUcxecuted 
abridgement of Michael is’s Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 

Thu Cottage Bible and Family Expositor; containing the au- 
thorised Translation of the Old and New Testaments, with Prac- 
tical Reflections and short Explanatory Notes, calculated to 
elucidate difficult and obscure Passages, By Tliumns Williams, 
London, 1825-27. 5 voLs. Svo. 

This unassuming but useful commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
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tlioiifrh professedly designed for persons and families in the humbler 
walks of life, is not unworthy the attention of students of a higher 
class, who may not be able to purchase more bulky or more expensive | 
commentaries ; and on this account it is here noticed. The work is 
dedicated by permission to the learned and venerable Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Tlie first volume contains the whole of the Historical Books, 
and also the Book of Job : the second volume comprises the rest of 
the Old Testament. The New Testament forms the third volume. 
The following is tlu* plan of publication. The authorised Version is 
neatly and clearly printed. I..oiig chapters are broken into paragraphs 
of a suitable length, regulated by the subject-matter of them ; and the 
genealogies, enumeration of the tribes, and certain ceremonial laws of 
the Jews, which arc not suitable for reading in families or schools, arc 
printed in a smaller type, and are so distinguished that they may be 
omitted in reading, without ditHculty or confusion. To each chapter 
is given a concise practical exposition, together with brief critical notes 
(in which are interwoven the principal marginal renderings and refer- 
ences) on difficult and obscure pass:iges, especially such as have been 
alleged to be contradictory. The editor has carefully indicated the 
sources whence he has drawn his annotations; — a practice which, it 
were to be w'ished, had been followed by the anonymous compilers of 
some commentaries, who have contrived to comprehend the most valu- 
able remarks of others without any acknowledgment of the authors to 
whose labours they are indebted. Mr. Williams has also paid a laud- 
able attention to those passages against which objections have been 
taken by modern sceptics ; for which portion of his work he is well 
(|unlified by his former very useful publications in reply to the cavils 
and objections of Paine and other infidels of the last century. A con- 
cise Introduction i.s prefixed, vindicating the divine authority of the 
Holy Scripttires, and the learning and fidelity of the venerable trans- 
lators of oiir authorised English version. 

Should more cxteiuled commentaries be required tli.'ui those here 
specified, the reader is referred to the works of Calmet, and others, 
which are enumerated in the Appendix to Vol. II. of the author's 
larger Introdiietion. 

A Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament; to 
which is added a Chronology of the New Testament, and an 
Alphabetical Table of Places mentioned in the New Testament. 
By Daniel Whitby, D.D. Loiuloii, 1761. 2 vuls. folio. 1822. 

2 vols. royal 4 to. 

Divines of every denomination concur in pronouncing Dr. Whitby’s 
commentary to be, upon the whole, the best upon the New Testament 
that is extant in the English language. It is inserted in almost every 
list of books that we have seen recommended to students, and it is 
here noticed on account of the very valuable dissertations on various 
subjects which it contains, and which arc referred to by most modern 
commentators. This commentary first appeared in 1706, and has 
since Ix'cn frequently printed with Bp. Patrick's Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the Historical and Poetical Books, and Mr. Lowth’s 
Paraphrase, &c. on the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 
The tw'o last-mentioned v orks would have been inserted in the present 
list, but that the most valuable of their annotations are included in Dr. 
D’Oyly's and Bp. Mant’s Commentai^ already noticed. 
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Expository Notes, with Pniotical Observation'^, on the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus C’hrist ; wherein the 
Saercd Text is at large recited, the Sense explained, «S:c. i^vc. 
by William Bijukitt, M.A. late Vicar and Lecturer of Dedham 
in Essex. London, 1H14. 4to.; also 1 H.il'. l' voIs. royal Hvo. 
Price, about l/. l.v. 

Tiu* first edition of this deservedly popular woik was piiiited early 
in the Iasi century ; and it** practical utility has caused it to he several 
times roptinlcd in folio, besides the ahuvc-noticed editiousiu ito.aiul Svo, 
It does not profess to discuss critical questions, hut is \eiy useful for 
the hifi'i'i'ucvs it deduces from the :>iicied text. 'I’he l\ev. Dr, (j lasso 
published an edition of (his work, u few ^ears since, iti two \oluuies, 
4t(». ; which was soon afterwards followed by an ahiidgiueiit in one 
thick vohitiie, H\o. for the use of the poor. 

The h'amily Kxpo.sitor; or, a Paraphrase and Version of tho 
New 4'estamcnt, with ( ’ritical Notes, and a Pr.ictical Iiuprovc- 
meiit of each Section. By Philip Donniiinoi , D.D. lanulon ; 
G vols. ,s\o. Various edilions, piice r*/, .yx. I \ols. Svo. price 
2/. 85.; also, in one \olnme, royal 8\o., price IHx. 

There are also ulilions in six and in four volumes rpiaito, w’hich sell 
for At, I l.v. 6r/. or j/. according to their condjtion. “ 'I'he I'aniily 
Expositor cannot fall too early into the hands of tliose intended for 
hol) orders.’* (Bp. Barrington’s Sermons and Tracis, p. I.'o.) This 
admirable commentary is in the list of hooks recoinmeiuied hy Bishops 
Watso" siiul Toniline, and almost every other theological tutor. 

Analecta 'riieologica. A digested and arranged Compen* 
diuin of the most approved Commentaries upon the New 'J'esta- 
incnt. By the Bcv. William Tiioij.orE, M.A. London, l829-.5.’5, 
2 lai^e vols. fi\o. 

The object of this laborious and comprehensive work is, to compress 
into as condensed a form as is consistent with perspicuity, the opi- 
nions, illnstr.'itions, and expositions of the principal theologians and 
biblical critics. Tlie several arguments are digested and arranged in 
such a inaiiiier that the merits of any r|ucstiun m;iy hi* seen at one 
view, without reference to the authors themselves; the hulk and high 
price of nmny of whose works place them beyond the reach of Junior 
biblival stiulfiiti, for whose use Mr. IVollope’s publication is e‘*pecially 
designed. Those writers, who li.ive taken dillerent sides in certain 
questions, are distinctly marked ; and the student is directed to that 
interpretation of the several disputed texts which seems to be best sup- 
ported, and most generally approved. It is a primary and very im- 
portant feature of tliis work, that it gives the wiiolk of the arguriicnts 
on any contested topic in a jierspicuous and connected form ; whereas 
in some of those collections of notes which are much in use among 
junior students, the hrarls of such arguments only are given, leaving 
the inexperienced reader in a maze of conflicting opinions, and unable 
to form his own judgment without consulting the writers themselves ; 
whose works in many cases he may not have the opportunity or the 
means of procuring. 
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The Harmony of the Four Gospels; in which the natural or- 
der of each is preserved, with a paraphrase and notes. By J. 
Macknight, D.D. 4to. 2 vols. 1756; 2d edit. 1763; 2 vols. 8vo. 
Various editions. Price of the 4to. copies, 2/. 2s., and of the 
8VO. 1/. l.s. 

A new Literal Translation, from the original Greek, of all 
the apostolical Epistles; with a Connnentary, and Notes philo- 
logical, critical, explanatory, and practical. which is added, 
a History of the Life of the Ajiostle Paul. By James Mack- 
NIGI[T, D.D. 4 vols. 4to. J7U5. Price 10/. 10;r. — Svo. the 

Greek Text, 6 vols. 2d edition, with the Life of the Author, 
price 3/. 3jf. Without the Greek Text, in 3 vols. 4to. price 
5/. 5s.; and 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacra?; being a Critical 
Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the most important An- 
notations on the New Testament, Kxegetical, Philological, and 
Doctrinal : carefully collected and condensed, from the best 
Comrnentator.s, both Anticnt and Modern, and so digested as to 
form one consistent Body of Annotation, in which each Portion 
is systematically attributed to its respective Author, and the 
foreign Matter translated into English ; the whole accompanied 
with a copious Body of original Annotations. By the Rev. 
S. T. Bloomhkm), M.A. [nowD.D.] London, 1826-27. 8 vols. 
8vo. Price Gl. 2s. 

Copious as is the tille-page of this elaborate w ork, it barely expresses 
the nature of its Mirious contents Purposely avoiding to treat on 
those subjects which are discussed in the Poininentaries of Bp. IVIant 
and Dr. I)’()yly,of Dr. A. Clarke, and of IVIr. Hewlett, the annotations 
of Messrs. Elsley and Sl.ide, the treatises of Bps. Toinline anil Alarsli, 
JMichaelis’s Introduction, and also in the author's larger Intioduc- 
tion to the Study of the Scriptures, Dr. Bloomfield has derived his 
exegctical and doctrinal annotations fioni the Scholiasts and Glos- 
sographers, as w’cll as from Thcoph)lact, Theodoret, Knthymius, 
and other antienl fathers of the church, especially the eloquent and 
erudite (Mirysostom ; while Klsiier, llaphelius, Kypke, Wetstein, 
Koppe, Roseniniiller, Tittinann, Kuindel, Whitby, Macknight, Dod- 
dridge, and numerous other Critics and Commentators, both British 
and foreign, have largely contributed to his philological illustrations. 
Nor has he omitted to avail himself of the valuable aids for the eluci- 
dation of the Scriptures, which are contained in the works of Cart- 
wright, Buxtorf, IJghtfoot, Pococke, Surenhiisius, Schoettgenius, 
Mcuschen, and others. Those only who have been engaged in similar 
studies can appreci.ite the labour of Mr. Bloomfield's undertaking, to 
which he has devoted many years of patient research, amid the con- 
flicting opinions of critics and theologians. There is scarcely a single 
diflicult passage which is not elucidated; while the genuineness of 
some important passages, which had been impugned, is ably vindicated 
and established. Avoiding minor topics, on which real Christians 
may agree to ditler in opinion, Dr. B. has laudably applied his 
learning to the defence of these cardinal doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament, the Deity and vicarious Atonement of Jesus Christ, and the 
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Deity aiitl Personality of tlic TIoly Spirit. To tliosc who have not 
the means of procuring the costly and voluminous publications of 
foreign commentators, these volumes will he most acceptable; while 
such as may possess them w'ill here find a convenient miiiuinl of re- 
ference for their opinions on various topics. The value of Dr. 
Blootiifiehrs work is enhanced by the numerous glossarial notes which 
he has introduced on ditlicult words of rare or iiifretpient uccurience. 
The first part, which consists of three volumes, is a]ipro])ii.ited to the 
elucidation of tlie four Oospels; the second, which is in five volumes, 
treats on the Acts and Kpistles. Altogether, this is one of the m<»!.t 
important works in sacred lifcratuie which has been iill'ered to the 
attention of more advanced Bible students for many years. 

The Christiiin k^xpositor, or PraclirnI Gtiide to the Study of 
the New Testament, inteiuled for the I'Se of Cjeiit nil Kesulers. 
Py the Rev. fieorge IIoldjin, M. A. London, ls.i(>. I'Jino. 
Price 10.V. 6d. 

“ Aithnugh many expositions of the llihle, of great and deserved 
celebrity, are happily extant in our language, a comnientary siilhcieiitly 
short to he read hy tliose who ha\e not leisure to consult learned and 
extensive works, yei sudiciently comprehensive to serve as a guide to 
the stinly of tlie lloly Scri|)lures, for general readers, is a desiileraliim. 

. . . . 'lo supply this deliciency is the object of the present beautifully 
printed, cheap, and truly valuable woik; which, tliough ‘intended for 
tlio Use of f^encrnl readers,’ comprises so much ami such various in- 
formation in a comlensefl form, expressed in neat and jierspii'uous 
liingiia"''', that not only general leailers, but also critical stiuh'iits may 
gladly ami p ofitaldy avail llieniselves of Mr. Iloliien's labours. . . In 
the prosecution of Ids uiulei taking the author has given an explanation 
of every verse, and even of every phrase in the New Testameiit, vvhicli 
a])peared liable to be misunderstood ; first, by a critical examination 
of the 1 acred text itself, and then by consulting the most eminent com- 
mentators ami biblical critics, both British and Foreign. AV itlioiit any 
parade of sacred philology, he has concisely given the results of his 
investigation ; and the reader, who has recourse to his pages for the in- 
terpretation of really diilieiilt pass.ages, will rarely, if ever, he ilis- 
nppointed.” (Christian llememhrancer, 1S;J0. p. 'ISO.) 

The Four Gosncls translated from the Greek ; with preliminary 
Disscrtatior.s and Notes. By George ('amimiki.i., 1). D. b.R.S, 
Edinburgh ; Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, ‘llo. 2 vols. 
London," 1790; «vo. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1 807. 3d. edit. London, 
in 3 vols. 8 VO. Price from 1/ 16T. to 2/. 2 j. 

A paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, with 
Notes. I3y Philip Nicholas Siilttll worth, D. D. Oxford, 1 829. 

8 VO. I2tf. 

Of the numerous translations and paraphrases of the apostolic 
epistles already extant (of the principal of which an account is given 
in the .Appendix to Vol. II. of the Author’s larger Introduction), 
most are arranged in a form which renders them more fit for occasional 
reference than for continuous perusal : whilst some, intended chiefiy 
for the assistance of the minutely critical scholar, however admirably 
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aclupteil for that purpose, arc ill calculated to meet the wants of inex- 
perienced hiblicdl students and of f^eneral readers. To this last men- 
tioned and important part of the Christian Community, Dr. Shuttle- 
worth offers his admirably executed paraphrastic version of the 
epistolary wrltiuj^s of the Apostles. He states his design to be, — “ to 
gi\e breadth and prominence to those minute but necessary links 
of reasoning, which arc often so cursorily glanced at by the w'l iters, 
as to escape the observation of persons not in the habit of pursuing an 
elaborate argument through its finest detail-^; to fill up those iacunffi 
of inference, the implied purport of which, though necessarily sug- 
gested hy the context to the experienced dialectician, does not always 
])resent itself to otlnrs less exereised in this species of elliptical com- 
position; — and to supply that fluency of context, by wbicli even the 
languid and desultory reader, when indisposed to the labour of intense 
tliunglit, may be enabled to fake a eomprehensive view of liie wiiole 
chain of the argiinient and of the object of tlie writer.” (JVef. pp. xvii. 
x\iii.) 'fhe <livisions of chapteis and verges aie veiy projicrly thiown 
into the margin: and numerous notes are inserted, illiistiating the 
scope and hearing of the apostles* reasoning ; whieh exhibit, in a com- 
paratively small compass, the substance of much learned and laborious 
research. 

A (’oinmciitnry on the lilpistle lo the Romans, with a 'Frans- 
Intion, and various Excursus. Ry Moses Stuvut, l^rofessor of 
Sacred Literature in the 'Pheological Seminary at Andover. 
Andover, Ijondoii, I«>3. 8vo. 

A (’oinmeiitarv on the Kpistle to the Hebrews. By AFoscs 
SriTAiir. Ando\er, London, 18‘J8. Second edition, 

‘J voL. 8vo. 

Ihitli these masterly works originated in the arduous duties incident 
to the office which IVofessor Stiiarl lias for some years filled with equal 
credit to himself and benefit to the Theological Seminary at Andoxer, 
ill the State of M.issaclui setts ; and they furnish the best philological 
aids to the critical understanding of two of the most important and 
diflicult of the apostolic epistles which are extant in the English lan- 
guage. Where difliculties ie<|uired an extended and special investi- 
gation, Professor Stuart has fully discussed them in separate excursus or 
disseitatioiis. The London reprints have been executed with equal 
neatness and accuracy. 

A Paraphrase and Xntes on the Revelation of St John. By 
Moses Lo\v.m AN. 4to. 2d edit. London, 17*15. Svo. dlh edition. 
London, 1807. Price lOj. tir/. to 12,?. 

The Apocalypse, or Revelation of St.John, translated, with 
Notes critical and explanatory. To which is prefixed a Disser- 
tation on the divine Origin of the Book, in answer to the 
Objections of the late Professor Michaeiis; with a biographical 
chart of writers in the early Christian Church, who appear to 
have niforded evidence in favour of the Apocalypse. By John 
Chappel Woodhouse, D. D. London, 1806. Royal 8vo. — 
Price I8jr. 

** This," said the late Bishop Hurd, ** is the best book of the kind 
I have seen. It owes its superiority to two things, — the author's 
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tindeistaniling, for the most pait, the apocalyplie syttthoU in n spi- 
ritnaU not a literal souse. Secondly, to the care he has taken to (ix 
the precise import of those symbols, from the use made of them by 
the old prophetical and other writers of the Old and New Tesi.iiiicnt. 
Still many dilliculties remain, and will leinain to the time of the end." 
{Mavuscrijit note itf the iatc JJisliop Ilunif on a Uank Ictxf of a 7»r- 
sentatiun copi/ of this work, in the library at Jlartlcbury. See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. Ixxviii. part ii. p. 702.) After such commend- 
ation, any further observation is unnecessary. The text of the 
Apocaly])sc is handsomely printed in three columns, containing the 
text of Giiesbach’s second edition of the New ’J’estament, Dr. \V.*s 
ow'ii translation from it, and the .suthorsied version, fioni uhich he 
never departs but when the sense reipiires it. 'fhe reader who is 
desirous of seeing anaijsea of this most excellent wiirlt may consult 
the Drilisli C'litic, ((). S. ) vol. x\i\. pp. I'H) — *j()(), j and tlie Kcleclic 
Review, ((). S.) vol. ii. part. ii. pp. pit — ;>22. 

Annotations on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Compiled and Vbridged for the use <if Stndi'iits. [lly the Rev. 
Mr. Fi si.tY.] 2d edition, London, 1812. o voL. Hvo. and various 
subsequent editions. Price ii.4s. 

Annotations on the Kpistles, heiitg a continuation of Mr. 
Elsie;*'* Annotations on the (lospels and Acts, and |)rineipally 
designed for the use of (.andithites for Holy Orders. Hy the 
Rev. James Slaoi., M.A. Iwondon, I8lti. 2 vols. 8vo. and various 
suhsccpient editions. Ih’ice h;.v. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse, intemled as a se(|ncl to those 
of Mi.EL'ey on the Gospels, and Mr. Slade on the Epistles. 
For the use of Students in Prt)phetical Scripliire. Uy John 
Ch.ippel WooDHc'usn, D.I)., Dean of Lichfield. London, IH28. 
8 VO. I’rice rJx. 

The commeiidatiuns bestowed by the late Risbop Hurd upon Dr. 
^V^oodhouse's larger jiublicatioii (just noticed) are equally applicable 
to liis present work. 'J’hc notes are partly abridged from his former 
tran'^lation of the Apocalype, and are partly new : the Greek 'I'ext of 
the original, and the improved version of Dr. W., arc here omitted : 
and the text of St. John, according to the uuihurised English Ver- 
sion, is divided into parts and sections, with a view to a more complete 
arrangement and illustration of this prophetic hook, the genuinent's.s 
and divine inspiration of which arc mure satisfactorily vindicated from 
the objections of the late learned Professor, Sir J. D. Michaelis, in a 
preliminary dist^uisition. Although Dr. Woodliouse offers his volume 

as a sequel " to the compilations of ]\Iessrs. Elsley and Slade, it may 
be most advantageously consulted and studied as a distiqct work ; be- 
ing sufficiently critical for the use of the scholar, at the same time that 
its perspicuity renders it highly valuable to ordinary readers. 

Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of 
Atonement and Sacrifice. By William Maglk, D.D. [late] Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. A new edition. London, 1852. 5vals. svo. 
Price 1/. ICr. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ, collected and illustrated by the Rev. 
(j’eorgc lloLijKN, M.A. London, 1820. 8vo. Price 1 0.y. 

'riie Scripture Testimony to the Messiah : an Inquiry, with 
a View to a satisfactory Determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, concerning the Person of Christ. By 
John Pyc Smith, D. D. London, 1818-1821. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Price 1/. 4s, 

Each of these three truly valiiahle works was published in defence 
of that cardinal doctrine of the Ciiristian Itcvelation, — tiie supreme 
Deity of our I^ord and Saviour Jesus Clirist : hut they claim a distinct 
notice in tltis place, on account of the very numerous philological and 
critical explanations of iiiipoitant passages of Scripture which they 
contain. From fretjiiently consulting them, the writer of these pages 
can, with confidence, state that they are w oiks of which the student 
will never regret the purchase : each contains most valuable matter 
peculiar to itself; and, togetlier, they form the most elaborate defence 
and pi oof of the deity of Jesus Thrist extant in our language. The 
value of Archbishop Magee’s and Dr. Smith's works is enhanced by their 
learned vindications of many important passages of the Sacred Scriptuies 
from the erroneous interpretations of the modem Socinians, as well as 
the recent neologian cominentalors of (Jermany. 

*** Nume'ous translations of Ihlac/uui Hooks oi' Scripture have at 
various times been published by Archbishop New come, Bisiiop Lowth, 
the llev. Dr. Bhiyney, Dr. J. M. (Jood, and other eminent critics anil 
])Inlologcis, for accounts of which the author is necessarily obliged to 
refer to his larger Introduction. 


§ .s. — ('oncoi (lances. Dictionaries, 'ind ('orinnon-placc Books of 
the Bible. 

'fhe Hebrew Concordance adapted to the Kn-lish Bible; diijr 
posed after the method of Biixtorf. By John 'rAVi.oH, [D. D^ 
of Norwich. Loiulou, 17.^1. 2 vols. folio. 

Abraliami Tuommii (’oncordantiic Gra'cie Versionis vnlgo 
dictiu i.xx. Intcrprctnm. Amstclicdaini ct Trajecti ad Khcnuin. 
1718. 2 vols. folio. Price 2/. 1 25. Gd. to ."/. 1 ,;.v. ad, 

Novi Testamenti (ineci Jesii Christi Tameion, aliis Con- 
cordantiii?, ita concinnatum, ut ct loca reperiendi, et vocnm 
verus signifieationis, ct siguilicationum diversitutes per colla- 
tioncin investigandi, ducis instar esse possit. Ojiera Erasmi 
SciiMinii, Griec. Lat. ct Matheni. Prof. Accedit nova prac- 
fntio Krnesti Saloinonis Cypriani. Lipsiic, 17 17^ folio. Londini, 
1819. 2vols. 8VO. Price l/.ljs. 

A Com()lctp (Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index 
to the Bible. In two Parts. By Alexander Cbudi:n, M. A. 
London, 1825. dto. w. D. besides various other editions in 4to. 
and royal 8vo. 

A new Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testament; or, a Dictionary aiul Alphabetical Iiulcx to the 
Bible, touctluT with the various SilIllilication^ of the principal 
Wonls, by which the true Meaning of many Passages is sliov\n. 
By the Kev. John BuTTKiiwoiiTJi. London, 1707 ; 17S.';; 1S16. 
8vo. Price, 1 a.v. to 1 .7^. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Historical, (Viiical, 
Geographical, and Ktyinological ; wherein arc explained the 
Proper Names in the Old and New Testaments ; tlie Natural 
Productions, Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Stones, Gems, Nic. ; 
the Antiquities, Habits, Buildings, and other (’iirio^ities of the 
Jews; with a Chronological History of llie Bible, .lewish (Ca- 
lendar, 'rabies of the Ilclirew (\>ins, Weights, Measure'., ilve. iHc. 
Fointh Kdition, revised, corrcctetl, and augmented with an ex- 
tensive ^series of plates, explanatory, illnsirative, ami ornamental, 
under the direction ot (.!. 'rA^i.ou. London, IS J.i. 5 voU. ito. 
IViee vL Os. Fifth edition, revised and inijiroved. London, 
18‘JJi. 5 vols. 'ito. 

This A\oik has also hceii commodioii^ly abndged in one vulmne, 
royal 8vo. Price 1/. 1 a. 

A Tbcologieal, Bililical, and Ktelesiastieal Dielionary; serv- 
ing Us a gbnorul note-book to illustrate tlie Old and New I'esfa- 
tament, sis a (niidc to ibe Praeliees and Opinions of nil Sects 
and Religions, and as a( yelopsedia of Religions Knowledge. By 
John Rohinson, D.D. London. IS 1.7. svo. Pnee 1/. s.v. 

Bie nuiliie Sacree. I\ir A. L. C. Cooeiiiii,. Aniblerdam, 
1 tomes, Svo. 

Thc^o volumes, whicli are neitlier sciciuifie nor elcmenlary, are de- 
signed for Well-informed but not le.irned readeis: each arliele, in al- 
phabet ical order, eoiitaius a narrative of fads dr.twn from the llihlc, 
an explanation of ditlicullies, a sketch of the character, and, linall), a 
short summary of the principal texts of iScripture, iti whicli the person 
is iiieiitioiied, besides those which iminediuteiy relate to his history. 
The woik is, ujion tlie whole, executed wiiJi ability ; tlie uhjections of 
infidels arc fairly met, and sali^fadorily answered, and many jndiciuns 
rcllectioiis arc interspersed. 

A Systciii of Revcii'ed Religion, digested under proper heads, 
and composed in the express words ol Seripiiire; containing all 
that the Sacred Records reveal With respect to Doctrine and 
Duty. By John Warden, M.A, London, 1709. 4lo. 1819. 
2 vols. 8VO. Price l/. Ir. 

Christian Institutes, or the .Sinccce Word of God collected 
out of the Old and New Testaments, digested under proper heads, 
and delivered in the very words of Scripture. By Francis Gas- 
TRKLL, D.D. Bishop of Chester, l2ino. various editions. JVicc 
3s. 6d. 
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§ (). — Connexions of Sacred and Profane History ; Treatises on 

Biblical Antiquities, and on other Historical Circumstances of 

the Bible. 

The Sacred and Profane History of the World, connected 
from the (Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the Assy- 
rian Kmpire. Hy S. Shuckford, M.A. hvo. 4 vols. London, 
1743, best edition. This well-known and valuable work has 
been several times reprinted. Price 1/. 7a*. to 1/. 10a. 

The Old and New Testament connected in the History of 
the Jews, and Nei*;hbourin«; Nations, from the Declension of 
the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ. By 
Humphry Piudi'.aux, D.D. 8vo. 4 vols. London, 1749. 10th 
edit, reprinted in 4 vols. 8vo. Ijondon, 1817. Price 1/. 7a. to 
1/. IOa. 

The Connection of Sacrctl and Profane History, from the 
Death of Joshua until the Dedine of the Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. lntende<l to complete the works of Shuckford and 
Pridciuix. By the Rev. M. Russrr.i., LL.D. London, 1827. in 

2 vols. 8VO. 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, from the earliest 
times to the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 72.; translated from 
the (ierman of John Jaun, D.D. With a continuation to the 
time of Adrian. London, 1829. 2 vols. Svo. l/. 4 a. 

'riiough not so stated in the title-page, this is a reprint of the ori- 
ginal work of the learned Professor Jalm, translated hy IM. Calvin E. 
Stowe, of Andover [Massachusetts,] and puhlislied at New York in 
1829, in one large voluine, cuiiUiining (>92 pages. In a note, however, 
at the end of Piofessor Smart’s Pieface, it is stated that the whole has 
been tlmronghly revised ; and sucli alterations made as seemed rci]ui- 
site to render the nulhoi’s meaning clear and intelligible. This work of 
the late learned I'rofessor Jalin contains the must succinct and critically 
ni ranged liistory of the Jews wbieh is extant: it e.viiibits throughout 
manifest impressions of the same care, diligence, deep research, and 
sound judgment, which characterise his other treatises. 'j'he continu- 
ation is neatly translated from Basnage’s History of the Jews, in 
rronch, and iills up a chasm in the history of that pcoplb, which it is 
.desirable to have supplied. Professor Stuart, of Andover, recom- 
mends every theological student to make himself familiar witli this 
work throughout. “ It is impossible tliat he should not reap the benefit 
of such an acquisition.’* (Vol. i. Pref. p, ix.) 

A History of the Holy Bible, from the beginning of the World 
to the Establishment of Christianity ; with Answers to Infidel 
Objections, Dissertations on the most remarkable Passages and 
nu)^t important Doctrines, and a ('onncction of ibe Profane with 
the Sacred Writings. By the Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, A. M. 
The whole corrected and improvetf by the Right Rev. George 
CiLEiG, LL.D., one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. London, 1817. Jvols. 4to. 

The best edition of a well-known and valuable work ; it was pub- 
lished at 4/. 14a. 6d. but may frequently lie met with fur about 3/. 3a. 
or even a less sum. 
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Scripture Chronology ; or, an Account of Time from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jcnisalein. By 
Arthur Bkdforu. London, 17.30. Folio. Brice l/. is. 

A Aew Analysis of Chronoloiiy, in which an attempt is made 
to CNplain the History and Antiquities of the primitive Nations 
of the World, and the Prophecies relating t<5 them, on Principles 
tending to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of pre- 
ceding Systems. By the Bev. Willinn Hams, D. 1). Ito. r> vols. 
in four Rirts. London, 1809 — 1812. Price s/. 8.v. Sccoml edi- 
tion, corrected. London, 1830. 4 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. Zs. 

The title of this work, very inadequately descrilxis its iimitif.irious 
contents, besides treating on Sacred Chronology, it contains a trea- 
sure of most valuable elucidations of llic Holy Scriptures. 

Dissertations on the Prophecies which have hecii remarkably 
fulfilled, and attliisTimc are ftdfilling in the World. By Thomas 
Newton, D.D. Bishop of Bristol. London, 17.59 or iToh, 5 vols. 
Hvo. Price l/. 4.?.; or, 1S17, 2 vols. 8vo. I8.v. 

History the Interpreter of Prophecy. By the Rev. Henry 
Kett, B. D. London, 1817. 2 vols. 8vo, IVice 14.y. 

A Key to the Prophecies; or, a Concise View of the I*re- 
dictions ..ontained in the Old and New 'restamenls. By the 
Rev. David Simpson, M. A. London, 18lf>. 8vo. IVice 9.y. 

The Evidence of the 'rrutli ol the Christian Religion, derived 
from the literal Fulfilment of Propheev ; particularly as illus- 
trated h" the History of the .lews, and hy tlie Discoveries of 
rectMit iravvllors. By the Rev, Alexander Keith. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged. Eiliiilmrgli, 1892, 12mo. Price (Ja-. 8vo. i2.v. 

The Natural History of the Bible: or, a Description of all 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Rcfitiles, and Insects, 'IVccs, 
Plants, Flowers, (icms, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the 
Sacred Scriptures, ('ollectcd from the best Authorities, and 
alphabetically arranged by Thaddens Mason Hakhis, D.D. 
Boston (Massachiissctts), 1820. 8vo. Reprinted at J..ondon, 
1824. 8vo. Price Us. New edition, 18.33. Hvo. An Abridg- 
ment in 12ino. with Plates.- London, 182,5. Price fu. 

Scripture .Natural History: or, a Descriptive Accoiuit of the 
Zoology, Botany, and Cicology of the Bible, illustrated by 
Engravings. By William Caupenteh. London, 1828. svei. 
Price I4jf. 

Moses and Aaron: or, the Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used 
by the antient Hebrews. By Thomas Godwin. London, irHl. 
4to. Price 4s. 

Jewish Antiquities: or, a Course of Lectures on the three 
first Books of Godwin’s Moses and Aaron. By David Jennings, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1766. Price J8#. ; or, 1823, 2 voJs. 
8vo. Price 1 4jr. 

The Aiiti(]iiities of the Jews carefully compiled from au- 
thentic Sources, and their Customs illustrated by modern Travels. 
By W. BaowN, D.D. London, 1820. 2 vols. 8 vo. Price ]/. 4^. 
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Illustmtions of the Holy Scripture, in three Parts. By the 
Rev. George Paxton. Edinburgh, 1825. Sqcond edition, 

5 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 16s. 

Observations on divers Passages of Scripture, placing many of 
them in a light altogether new, — by means of Circumstances 
mentioned in Bookjr of Voyages and Travels into the East. By 
the Hev. Thomas IIahmiji. London, 1H16. 4 vuls. 8vo. best 
edition. Price 2/ Hv. 

Oriental (Customs: or, an Illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, by an Explanatory Application of the (>nstoms and Man- 
ners of the Eastern Nations. By the Rev. S. Buiiukr, A. M. 
Sixth edition, 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. Price l/. 4x. 

This is an useful abridgnunit of I Farmer’s Ol>servations, with many 
valiiahic additions from the later voyagers and travellers, arranged in 
the (»rder of llic Books, Cliapteis and Verses of the Bible. 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illustration of the Sacred 
Senpinres; especially with l•cfcrcnce to Antitpiities, Traditions, 
anil Manners, collected from the most celebrated Writers and 'JVa- 
vellers, both antient and modcTii, designed as a Se(|iiel to Ori- 
ental ('iistoms. By the Rev. Samuel Bcuui:r, A. M. London, 
1822. 2 vols. 8vo. Price l/. d.v. 

Sacred (u'ography : being a Gcograpliical ami Historical Ac- 
count of Places mentioned in the Holy Scriiitiires. By Ed- 
ward Wi- 1.1 s, D. D. Oxford, 1812. 2 vols. 8vo. besides various 
other editions. Price l.'i.v. 


The preceding Catalogue has been framed on a principle of 
selection, which shonhl comprise one or more works on the most 
imf)oiTant topics of S.icred Literature, both Critical and Prac- 
tical, as well as ( Jeographical and Historical, ami of various prices ; 
W'licnce students may (with the advice of experienced tutors) 
choose such as are best ada|itcd to their imineiliate wants. As 
every one may not have the means of procuring the whole of the 
books abO\c enumerated, the author subjoins the following 

LIST, 

Comprising the most necesss\ry works upon the Holy Scriptures, 
wliii'h he trusts wall be found sufficient for all ordinary purposes of 
study. 

I 

D’AllcmauiPs Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 8vo, 

Rev. Dr. Bloomfield’s Edition of the Greek Testament, with 
Enulij'h Notes. In 2 vols. 8vo. or, Rev. E. Valpy’s Edition of 
the Greek restanuiit, with Notes. In 5 vols. 8vo. 

Vet ns Testamentum Gra*ciim (Valpy's Edition), 8vo. 

Holy Bible, with marginal renderings and references, 8vo. 
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Rev. Geo. Townsend’s Harmony of the OltlTe^tamcnl. 2 vols. 8vo. 

lliirniony of tlio New Testament. 2 vols. 

8VO. 

Introduction to the Critical Study and Kiio\\Iedi;e of the Holy 
Scriptures. 15y the vXuthor of this volunu*. i \ols. svo. 

The Ihhlical Cabinet, Vols. 1. to iV. Small .svo. per volume. 
[To be continued/ 

Professor Lee’s Lecturea on the Ilebrow Lan:;uai:e. svo. Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s Hebrew Gramr , or, Mr. ^ eates’s 1 ebrew 
(irammar. fivo. 

Gibbs’s Hebrew and Knijlish Lexicon, 8\o. 'f wit bout points, 
Parkhurst’s IIcl)rew and Kunlisli Lexicon. S\o.] 

Parkhurst’s (ireek Lexicon to the New 'reslainent, edited by 
the Rev. II. J. Rose. Ro\al «vo. 

Rev. Dr. I)*Oy|y*s and Rp. Mant’s Comment.iry on the Rible. 
vols. ^to. 

Rev. Matthew Henry’s Conunentarv on tin* Rilile, ii^ a \ols. iio., 
or in vols. imperial 8vo. ; or, the Rev. 'I’lio. Scott’s ( 'oiumcu- 
tary, in (> vols. ito. or .1 voL. im(>cri.d 8vo., and the Rev. \V. 
Ihirkitt’s Kxposilory Note‘‘,iS.c. on the New 'restanunt, in t)ne 
vol. folio, or (|iiarfo, or in 2 voK. imperial 8\o., will he found 
[KirUeularly useful for practical ami e.\|)ositorv study. 

Dp. Horne’s Commentary on tiu* Psalms, 2 vols. svo. 

Rev. NV, 'IVollope’s An.ileeta Thcol<».uica: a ilinesteil and ar- 
raiij^ed C ompemlimn of the most ap[>ro\ed Commentaries 
upo. the New Testament, 2 vols. svo. » 

Rev.fieo. Holden’s (’hiistian Expositor: or, Practical Guiile to 
the Study of the New 'J’estament. 12mo. 

Rev. Dr. Sluitlleworth’s Paraphrastic IVnuslalioii of the Apos- 
tolical Rpistles, svo. 

Rev. Prof. Stuart’s Cominentarv on the Kpislle to the Romans, 
in one volume Svo., and on the Kpislle to the Hebrews, iii 2 
vols. svo. 

Rev. Dr. Woodhouse’s Annotations on the Apocalypse, Svo. 

Rev. Dr. Doddridge’ !> Family Expositor, in 0 or 1 voN. svo. 

Rev. Dr. Uiooinfield’s Rccensio Synoptiea Anuotalionis Sacra;, 
8 vols. Svo. 

Dr. Jalui’s History of the Hebrew C,’on}monw( aUh, 2 vols. Svo. 

(.’alinet’s Dictioiuiry of the Bible, ahridfjed in one volume royal 8va. 

Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the Bible, Svo, ; or Mr. Car- 
penter’s Srriptuie Natural History, Svo. 

Archbishop Magee on the Atonement, .1 vols, Svo. 

Rev. Geo. Holden’s Testimonies to the Deify of Christ, Svo. 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Tc&liniony to the Messiah 
5 vols. svo. second edition. 

Rev. J. Butterworth’s Concordance, Svo. 

Mr. Warden’s System pf Revealed Keligioii, 2 vols. Svo. 

Bn. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 2 vols. svo. 

Air. Keith’s Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion 
from Prophecy, 12mo. or Svo. 

z 2 
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No. VI. 

A CONCISE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
or THE niiNcirAL Erociis mentioni.d in' the old and new 

TESTA Mr NTS. 


I. Ul MAIlk'AHI.r. KvfN'IS IN TIIF Ol.D TisTAMEST IIlSTOllT, (thrUlgCd 
J'nna ^irctibishop IJsiiMi rr/i/Z i-rt/Atr Calmi-'t, tnfirtlicr with the cor- 
rcspnmlin^ JJnles adfjitrd hi/ the lietu Dr, IIalfs, in his “ ^ew 
j^tinifj/sis tif Chionolo}fi/t' and the Jit. liev. Dr. Gi.eig, in his new 
Ddition «y StacUinnse's History of the Jiih/e. 


Dr 

ILilcx 

AllIK* 

Muiuli, 
or Yr II 

Cli till' 

World 


Yc.ir 

bel<»rc 

Christ 

40(KI 

(hetorc 

Dr. 

Hales 

I 

1 

TIk* Creation of the WorUl, 

4001) 

5411 


1 ().>#: 

Noah born. 

2948 

37.5.5 

•JS.n 

1770 

OiviNion of tlieuaitli into families ami Ian- 
guages. 

3334 

3554 


3008 

Abraham born. 

1996 

2153 


3083 

('all of Abraham. 

1931 

2078 


‘JOUl 

Ishniael, son of Abraham and llagar, 
born. 

1910 

3067 

JJ.'J.jT 

3107 

Destnietioii of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
cities of the plain. 

1897 

3051 


3107 

('ovenant with Abraham renewed. 

1897 

3054 


3108 

Birth of Isaac. 

1886 

3053 


3 MS 

Isaac marries Rebekah. 

1858 

2013 

:J iy.7 

334,7 

.Jacob marries f.eah and Rachel. 

1759 

1916 


3373 

.lo.seph sold into Egypt. 

1738 

1885 


339S 

.lacol) and his family go into Egypt. 

1706 

1863 


3133 

A Revolution in Egypt. — I'lie Israelites 
persecuted. 

Birth of Rioses. 

1571 

1728 


3.513 

'I'lie Exodus from Egypt. 

1491 

1648 


3.5 1 4 

The delivery of die Law. 

1490 

1647 

380J 

35.53 

The death of Moses; the entrance of the 
Israelites into the promised land, under 
Joshua. 

1451 

1608 

3811 

3561 

'I'lie Administration of the Elders and 
Judges, after the deatli of Joshua. 

1443 

&c. 

1.582 

&c. 

4311 

37 15 

Saul appointed and consecrated king. 

1259 

1110 

4361 

37vS5 

'I'hc accession of David to the throne. 

1219 

1070 

4381 

3835 

riie reign of Solomon alone. ^ 

1179 

1030 

4391 

3001 

Tlic dedication of the temple. 

1003 

1020 


3039 

.Vcccssion of Uehoboam, and the secession 
of the ten tribes under Jeroboam. 

971 

1 

991 
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Dr.H. 

A. M 

A'iiifis 4^ hrad ^iir 25 4 i/c.iis. 

II 1 . 

1)1. H. 

44ti2 

3030 

Jeroboam I. 

970 

5)90 

44'Ui 

3050 

N.ulab. 

f» n) 

!»<>M 

414.1 

3052 1 H.iasiia. 

9 18 

:>fi6 

44fiK 

3071 

Klai). 

‘I'.'i, 

9 13 

4409 

3075 

Zimri conspires a^ruinst Elali, and rei^n^ 
seven (lav's at Tii/a. 


912 

4469 

3075 

Oilin'. 


!> 12 

‘1480 

3086 

.Miub. 

‘M I 

931 

4506 

3107 

Aliaziali. ^ 

S97 

9t>0 

4507 

3108 

.lelioraiii or Joraiti. 

8Ml, 

S99 

45 Hi 

3120 

Jehu. 

.SSO 

.8S I 

454 I 

3148 

.Telioalia/. 

852 

S67 

4.161 

3 1 65 

Joasli. 


85fi 

4577 

3173 

Jerohoani 11. 


S \ i 

4(i 10 

3232 

/aeliaiiali son of Jeroboam reiirned vi\ 
niontles. 

Sliallinii reigned on * nionlli. 

779 

7 92 

4f;4i 1 

And slain bv Meiialiem. 

-778 

791 


3 .J4 1 


,-»W7 

76f) 

46.1 1 
4f)«.S 

3216 

3 '65 




IIoshelT' ' 

■-7.>'i 

738 

. , , 

3281 

End of the kingdom of Israel, after it had 
sidisisted two luindred and (ifly-fom 
jeais. 

h'lnys of Judah for 388 ycnr$. 

7«. 

j 

i 

719 

41tM 

3025) 

Uehobuam. 

971 

991 

443S 

3046 

Abijah. 

‘)5 1 

973 

4441 

3049 

Asa. 

951 

970 

i 

4482 

3090 

Jehosbaphat. 

51 10 

1 

i 929 

1 

4517 

3115 

Jcdiorain. 

885 

1 

; *H)4 

4515 

3117 

Aha/iah. 

885 

: 5)04 

45 1 (i 

3118 

Athali.ih. 

884 

i 5)03 

4522 

3126 

Jelioasli. 

878 

i 889 

4563 

3105 

Aniaziali. 

835 

i 848 

4602 

3189 

Uzziali or Azariali. 

810 

809 

4654 

3216 

Jotbarn. 

754 

• 757 

4670 

3262 

Ati.iz. 

736 

! 741 

4686 

3278 

llezckiali. 

1 722; 725 

1 i 
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Dr.H. 

A. M. 

of Judah alone. 

B. c. 

Dr.H. 

‘1715 

330G 

Manabsch. 

694 

696 

4770 

3361 

Amon. 

639 

641 

4772 

3363 

Josiiili. 

637 

639 

480IJ 

3394 

Juhouliaz, son of Josiah. 

Jelioiakim. 

605 

608 

481(1 

3405 

Jccouiah, Coniali, or Jehoiakiin, son of Je- 
ll oiakim. 

Zedokiali, uncle of Jeconiah, originally 
named Matfaiiiah. 

595 

595 

4828 

3412 

/edekiali revolts against the Chaldacans. 

590 

590 

482fi 

’ 

3415 

The biego of Jerusalaan by Nehiiehadnez- 

zar. — Zedekiuh's flight He is deprived 

of sight. — Jerusalem taken, and the tem- 
ple Inirnt. 

Beginning of the bovenly years* captivity. 
— The de>(ioclion of the kingdom of 
Jtidah, after it had subsisted four bun- 
dled and bixty-eiglit years from the com- 
mencement of l^ivid’s reign ; and three 
liundrcd and eighty-eight years from 
the se|U'iration between Judah and the 
ton tribes. 

From the Dabylonkh Caplivity to KehemialCs 
Reform, 

588 

586 

4827 

3416 

The beginning of the seventy years* cap- 
tivity foretold by Jeremiah. 

Gedaliah made governor of the remains of 
the people. — He is slain. 

587 

586 

4858 

3447 

Darius the IVlcde. 

5.53 

553 

486*0 

3449 

Cyrus the Persian. 

551 

.5.51 

4875 

3464 

Babylon taken by Cyrus, who restores the 
Jews to lihcity,nnd permits them to return 
into Jiuhea under Zorobabel. 

5.36 

536 

487G 

3465 

TIjc second temple begun. 

535 

535 

4882 

3471 

Death of Cyrus. — Cambyscs reigns. 

529 

1 529 

4890 

3179 

Darius llystaspes reigns. 

521 

521 

4895 

3484 

The temple finished. 

516 

516 

4926 

3515 

Death of Darius. — Xerxes succeeds to Ihe 
throne. 

485 

485 

4928 

3517 

Jelioiakim high priest. 

483 

^ 483 

4947 

3536 

Artaxerxes suLCeeds Darius. 

464 

464 

4948 

3537 

He causes the rebuilding of Jerusalem to 
cease. 

463 

463 

4951 

3540 

Artaxerxes marries Esther 

460 

460 

j4954 

3543 

He sends Kara to Jerusalem with several 
priests and levites. 

457 

457 
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Dr. 11. 

A. M. j 

U ( 

Dr H. 

4958 

'il}47 ' Ni'liorniali f»ovcrnor of Jiitla'a. 

■i:e\ 

I.l.'l 

4988 

:)J77 i Darius Noth us. 


•1J;1 

4991 

:J580 Ni'heriiiali's reform nmoiii' the Jews. 

1 End of the Old Testaiiient Cnnon. 

4 'JO 

IJO 


IT. Nkw Tfsiamint History. 

From the Tiirth tjf Jesus CViritt to the Completion ttf the Cnnon iff the 
New Testament. 


A. M. 


X ()| 

J 1 . 

tlw 

\ iilR.ir 
.lira. 

4000 

'Hie Nativity of ChiUt. 

Jolin the Baptist was horn six inonllts lud'ore tiu 
hirth of Christ; nhieli took pl.iee A. .M. lOOi) 
ac’cordiiig to the viili'.ir a*r.i; hot its line d.ile. 
according to Calnief, is A.M. 4001, or A Al. 
5411, according to Dr. Hales. 

The circumcision, puiitication, and {iresentation of 
Chi ist in the temple. 

.\rchelaus, ethnuKh of Juda*a. 

1 

4 

V. .E. 
or 

A 1>. 

401 

Cii.ist visits the temple. 

)J 

H 

400J 

Ministry of Jolm the Baptist. 

9J 

J‘) 

4098 

The baptism ami temptation of Christ. 

J-'irsl Passover. — ('In ist purges tlic temple, and 
preaches in JuduM. — Impribunment of John 
the Baptist. 

99 

90 

40.94 

Secojul Passover . — The twelve apostles sent forth. 
— John (he Bajitist beheaded. 

■11 

- 91 

40.95 

'Third Passover , — The sexenty disciples sent forth. 
— The transfigu ration of (’hnst. 

.9.7 

,V1 

40.3G 

Fourth Passover. — 'J'lio ci ueifikion, death, resnrrer- 
tion, and ascension of Christ. 

I^Mst of Pentecost. — Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

.90 

.9.9 

40.97 

Seven deacons chosen. 

97 

94 

409.0 

Stephen niartvied Saul persecutes the church. 

99 

Mi 

4040 

Conversion of Saul. 

40 

37 

4061 

Paul a prisoner at Rome. 

64 

61 

4068 

Paul set at liberty. 

60 

6.9 

40C8 

Paufs second imprisonment at Rome. 

68 

6.5 

4060 i 

I’aul and Peter put lu death tiiere. 

69 

66 

4070 

Tlie Emperor Vespasian enters Jiidtpa. 

.Jerusalem taken by Titus, and the temple burnt. 

70 

67 

4079 

7.9 

70 

4098 

John banished to Palmos. 

9H 

9.5 

4100 

John, being liberated, writcii his Gospel and Reve- 
lation. 

100 

97 


Z 4 ; 
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No. VII. 

A TAnT.E OF TIIF. PBINCIPAI. PllOPlfECIES RELATIVE TO TIIK 

MESSIAH, 

WITH TllElIl ArCOMPLISIlMENT, AS RKLATEP IN TIJK NEW TESTAMENT, 

1. That A Messiah should come. 

Prophecy. Gen. iii. 1 Jfe (the seed of the woman) slinll bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt brvhc his heel. Compare Gen. xxii. IS. 
xii. .S. xxvi. ‘1, xwiii. <1. and l\al. Ixxii. 17. — Isa xl. 5. The glory 
of the Lord shall he revealed, and all tlesh shall see it together. — 
llagg. ii. 7. The desire of «// nations shall come. 

Fulfilment. — Gal. iv. 'I. When the fnlne.ss of time was come, 
God sent forth In'* Son, made of a woman (four thousand years after 
the first jirojiheey was delivered). — Uoni. xvi. 20. I'lie God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. — 1 John iii. S. 
'I'hc Son of God was manifested that he might destroy the works of 
the JJrn/j (that old serpeuft Ucv. xii. 9.) See also Heh. ii. M. — 
Luke ii. 10. 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, wdiich shall he to 

all people. 


2. The Time when he should come. 

Piioi'iiECY Gen. xlix. 10. The sce])trc shall not depart from 

Judah, nor a l.iwgiver fiom between his feet, until Sliiloh come. — 
The Messiah was to come at a time of universal peace, and when there 
was a general expectation of him ; and while the second temple was 
standing, seventy weeks (of years, i. e. years) after the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. See Hagg. ii. h — 9, ; Daii. ix. 2.‘3 — ‘i.*?. ; Mai. iii. 1.^ 

Fulfil^ifst. — When the Messiiili eainc, the sceptre had departed 
from Judidi ; for the Jews, though governed by their own rulers and 
magistrates, yet were subject to the paramount authority of the Homan 
emperors; as was evinced by their being subject to the enrolment of 
Augustus, paying tribute to (Vsar, and not having the power of life 
and death. Compare Luke ii. 1. :) — 5. ; Matt. xxii. 20, 21. ; and the 
parallel passages; and John xx. K). 15. — When Jesus Christ came 
into the world, the Uonian wars were terminated, the temple of Janus 
was shut, and universal peace reigned throughout the Homan empire ; 
and all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting the coming 
of some extraordinary person. See Matt. ii. 1—10. ; Slark xv. 43. ; 
lAike ii. ‘j 5. .38. ; and John i. 19 — 45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Homan histori.Tns, Suetonius and Tacitus, confirm 
the fiilHlment of the predictioib as to the expectation of the Gentiles. 

3. Thfi Dignity of his Character, — that the Messiah should he God 
and Man together. 

Prophecy. — Psal. ii. 7. Thou art niy SoUf this day have I be- 
gotten thee. — Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord. — Isa. 
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ix. 6. lliL* mifriity Cixti the cverlastiiifr Pathor. — IVlic. Whose 

going's forth have been from of old, fioiii everlasting. 

I' ri.Fii MENT. — Ileh. i. M. I.iit«> the .Vow, he s.htli, ‘ 'rh_\ tliioin*, 
() God, is for ever and ever.* Coinpaie Matt. wii. I'J — .I.V ; .Vets 
ii. ;M, .‘W. ; 1 Cor. xv. J I. ; Ileh. i. l.J. — M.itt. i. ‘J:!. 'I'liey shall 
call his name Kminamiel, tliat is, wiili ii>. — .John i. 1. M. 

The If'orr/ was with God, and the Won/ w.is 'flu* H,i tl was 

made flesh and dwelt among ns. — Koin. i\. .“t. Of whom I'lhe la- 
thers} as coneerning the flesli Christ eanie, w lio is ilxl (jvei all. hles>ed 
for ever. See also Col. ii. 5i. ; l .Jnlni v. t;o. 

4. From w iiosi hr irn^ ttr hr di scr/ulrd. 

Pkopiii'cy. — From the lit si woman. Gen. iii. I.l. Fhhii 
ham and liis (leseeinliints (Cieit. xii. ;i. wiii. IS.); \i/. Imhh, ((ien. 
xxvi -1.); Jacoby (Gen. xxviii. II.); JitUa/ty ( (ieii. \hv. ID.); 
Jrssc, (Isa. xi. 1.); DaruU (IVd. evwii. II. lxx\i\. I. ‘JT. ; Isa. 
vi. lit, 1-1. ix. 7. ; Jer. xxiii. and xwni. Ji.) 

FuI.Hf.’M^ NT. — (ial. iv. *1. When the fnlness of time was e«»me, 
God sent forth his son, made of :i w-oinan. 

Acts lii. ‘J.j. The covenant whiih God made with onr lalliers, 
saying nnto Jhrufntmy ‘ And in thy sied sh.dl all the natmns td' the 
earth he blessed.’ (.See iM.itt. i. 1.) — Ileh. \ii. 1). It is I'Milent 
that onr Lord sprang out Jmhth. — Horn, xv. l‘J. Isaiah saitli 
there shall be a root of ,/esv*. — .John Mi. d'J. Hath not the .S*-riplnre 
said, that Christ cometh of the seed of See also Aits n. :J0. 

xiii.*J;i. ; I.nke i. :rj. 

>. Thai Ihr Mrmah should hr horn nf a ViROlv. 

pROPiiFcv'. — Isa. vii. 1-1. Deltoid a Vir}:j.n sh;dl conceive and 
bring forth a Son, 

Jer. xxsi. ‘i‘J. The Loid hath created a new thing on the eaith ; 
a woman shall compass a man. (N. II. The anUrnt Jru'S ap/died 
this jirojihety to the INIessiah, w'herice it follows, lhal the lain titfrr- 
jnretation^ to the contrary ore o///y to avoid the truth n hich wr profess ; 
viz. That Jesus iiuis born of n rirgi/t, and therefore is '1'iik Ciinisror 
INlessiah. — Dp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. III. p. 171. edit. 171.5. 
folio. ) 

Fclfilment. — Matt, i. 2 J, 2,5. Joseph took his wife and knew 
her not, till she had Itrought forth her first-horn sun. ( oinparc 
Luke i. 20'-— D5. — Matt. i. 22, 23. All tliis was done, that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord hy the prophet, 
saying, * Behold a vir^d/t shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son.’ 


6. The Place where the Messiah iwis to be bom, 

Prophect. — Mic. V. 2. Thou Jiethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah ; yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel. 

Fl>i.i'ii.mekt. — Luke ii. 4 — 6. AU went to be taxed (or enrolled ), 
every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
with Mary his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem i and, while they were 

z 5 
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tlicrc she brought forth her Jtrsl-bom son. Compare also Luke ii. 10, 
11. 10. and Matt. ii. 1, 4 — 6, 8. 11. ; Jolin vii. 42. 

7. That a PiioriiEr, in the spirit and poirer of Klias^ or Elijah^ should 
be the Messiah's forerunner and prepare his wai/. 

Puoriii-cr. — Maliiclii iii. 1. and iv. .5. ; Isa. x1. .4. ; Luke i. 17. 
Behold I will send iny messenger, and he sliail prepare iny way 
before me. 

Fululmfnt. — Malt. iii. 1. In those days came John the Jtaptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, * Repent }c, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’ — Matt. xi. 14. ; Luke vii. 27, 28. This is 
Llias whicli was for to come. 

8. That he should betiin to publish the Gosiwl in (iamlfe. 

Puoi’iirev. — l‘.a. ix. 1,2. In CalUec of tlie nations, the people 
tliat walked in darkness have seen a great light. 

Fill. in, XII NT. — Malt. iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heaid that 
John was east into pri .on, he departed into GalUrc. Fioin that time 
.Tesiis l)e;v‘in to [.leaeli and to say, * Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ 

p. That the Hiessiah was to be a I'uopiitt and Legislator like unto 

Mo\e\ybul \upeihir to him, who should change the law of Mosis vtlo 

a new and mow pc/feel law, rommon both to Jews and Gentilesy and 

which should last for erer. 

The of iMo'«es was pioinnlgated to the Jewish people exclusively, 
and was I'lill of Ini' iliensoine cereinonl the saerilices enjoined ' y it 
weic to he pojfo/ined only at Jeiiisilein, .md it wa.s delivered by a 
man to men. Hut, 

pKoi iiK'i . - - (1.) The Messiah is foretold to he a prophet like unto 
}[o.ses. Dent. l.'i. lo. “ 'Flie Lord thy Coil will r.iisc up unto thee 
a prophet fioin the midst of thee, of thy hieihren, like unto me. Unto 
him shall ye heaiken.” For IMoses dilleis from all the oilier Old 
Testament piopheis in this, that he w'as truly a legislator, the friend of 
Cud I E\od. wxiii. 11.), and w'as distinguished by the multitude of 
his miracles. (Dent. xwiv. 11.) 

(2.1 The IMes'.iah was to enact a new law, Isa. ii. ;j. Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the woid of the I.. 0 K 11 from Jerusalem. 

(:l. ) This law was to be common to all nations: see Isa. ii. 2, 8. and 
li. 4, 5. 

( I.) The new law or covenant of the Messiah was to endure for 
ever; see La. lix. 21 ; Jer. xxxi. J4. ; Ezek. xxxvi. 27. xxxvii. 26. ; 
Isa. Iv. ti. Ki. 8.; Jer. xxxii. 40. ; Ezek. xxxiv. 25.; Dan. vii. ]3, 
14.; Isa. \liii. 6. Ixii. 2. 

Fei.ni.MFNT. — Christ is a prophet infinitely superior to Moses. 

(1.) As lo his person. — lleb. iii. 5, 6. Moses, verily, was faithful 
in all his house, us a sert'ant, for a testimony of those things which 
were to be spoken aAer ; but Christ as a Son over his own house, 
whose house are we. 

(2.) As to Ids laiv.~~ Heb. vii. 18, 19. There is a disannulling 
of the commnncinient going before, for the weakness and unprofit- 
ableness iliereof ; for the Jaw made nothing perfect, but the bringing 
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in of a belter hope (i. c. of a new law), did, by the wbicli we draw 
nigh to God. 

The law of Moses belonged to one nation only, but the (iospel, 
wliicb is the law' of Christ, is designed for all naUotts. Compare 
Nos. (".) and [ i.)oftiie preceding piedietionswith Malt, \xviii. |i). 'Ji>. ; 
JMaik xvi. iiO. ; and Col. i. ‘J.S. 

(:i. ) ^Is ti> the hcHi'fit'i he has eofferred. — Moses deli\eied the 
Israelites from their cruel liondage in Kgypt ; he was tlu- iiiedi.iti^r of 
the eovenunt between God and his people; he eondneleil ihtiii Jlmnigh 
tJie desert into Can.uin, and inteieeded with Go<i for tin m; but all 
these were only teinpoial benefits. On the olhei himl, ( Ini .1 savts 
Ar.n, that tiiily believe in him and unfi igneilly lepenf, tlie guilt, 
the power, arid the piiiiishmeiit of ihrtr \tn\. (^M.nr. i. ) lit- hath 
obtained a more excellent ininistiy by how iiimli .liso he is tlie inedi> 
ator of a better covenant, w hit h was established upon hettei |»ioioists. 
(Ileh. viii. G.) See also Ileb. vii. ‘JJ. i\. l.'I. \ii. J 1. ; l'Coi. hi. G. 
Chiist has reconciled the world unto (hid ('or. v. Ip. , I .hihii ii. 
‘J. ); and has given us an t xaniple that we shoiihl lollow his s|e])s. 
(I ]*et. ii. LM — 'J.j.) .\s (>nr foreinnnei, hi‘ hath eiiteitd into htast n, 

that wheiehe is, there his followtis m:i\ be .'iImi ; lltb. \i. Po, i\ PI ; 
Johnxiv. 'J, t>.) and .IS an (e/' •»< ii/c hi e\er livelh to in.ike inieu ession 
lot all (hat etnne unto (hid by him. M John ii. i. , lli'b mi. ' i.j 

(^•1.) /i.v to the (li I urnstdfu I s f his drith . — Moses dud, in one 

sense, for the inupntusol his people. 'I'lieir ithi llion, wunh w.is the 
oce.ision of it, diew down the divine disple.isiiie upon 'hem .iiid upon 
liim. See Dent. i. :’«7. Moses thcritore went up in ».ie sight of the 
people to the to)) of .Mount Nebo, and theie he died, wIkm he was in 
pei/ei’t vigour. C'hrist snir« ii-d for the sii.s of ni.jikiml, .iiid w.ish^ii up 
in l(.^ pi seiieo of the people to Calxarv, wlme le dud m the llower 
of his age. 

‘‘ I.et us se.ireh all the reconls of universal history, and see if we 

eaii find a iii.iii who vv.is so like to Mosis as Chiist was. If vve 

e.iimot find smh .i one, then vve have found III.M, of whom Mosis in 
(he h'lw and the prophets did wjite, to be Jesus of .N.iz.irelh, iiii Son 
or Gun.” 

10. That the Messiah .s^f mid loujirm his docinnv by j^reat ]Mii;.m i.i s, 

1*1101*11 Kcv'. — Isa. xxxv. .“i, G. Tbeii flu* eyes of the h/nid shall ho 
openetb atul the ears of the shall be unstn/t/nd : then shall the bnne 
man leajt as an bait, and the tminue of the dumb sing. 

I'l itii ut'sr. — Malt, xi -I, .7. Jesus . . . s.iid, ‘ do and show 
John those things which ye do hear and see the blind reeeive their 
si^hlj and the lame u idh ; the lepers are cleansed, and the dm f heard 

11. Ill what manner the Messiah was to make his public entry into 

JbKUSAI.hM. 

PicovHECY. — Zecli. ix. 9. Utjoice greatly, () daughter of Jeiu- 
salcin, behold thy King cumeth unto iheo ; he is just and having 
salvation, iowlv and riding U]ion an ass, even upon a colt the foal 
of an .ass. 

Fri-KiLM ENT. — Matt. xxi. 7 — 10. 'Die disciples — brought the 

ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Jesus) 

z 6 
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tlicri-(»n (tliat is, npnii the. cUtthrs). And groat multitudes spread tlioir 
garments, ^c. cSt*. — M.ilt. xxi. 4, 5. ^llllhi<i was done, that it might 
be fidiilied whiclj was spoken by the jirophet, saving) Tell ye the 
daughter oC /ioii| * ISeliold thy King conielh,' Ac. Ac. 

12. The Ciiicx'MsrANt fs of his Sui i tiiiNOs mid DrATir. 

(I.) 77//// the j\frA!>itih nhnufil he poor find de<] used, and he bctrai/ed 
hi/ •me of hi\ oirn disnpfrs for thirty pieies of !>iirrr (at that time the 
ordiinry pi ice of the \ilesr sl,i\e); iri/h irhtch the poiler.s field should 
he pn rehosed. 

Pkoi'Iii ( %. — I-:i. liii. :J. There is no beauty that we should desire 
liiin. He is despised and lejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
/juainted wilhgiief; and we hid as it were our faces from him; he 
vias desl»ised and we este<'me<l him not. — 1\. x)i. |). and I’s. Iv. 12 

— I 1. Ve:n mine own familiar fiiend in wiiom I trusted, wiio did eat 
of nu breail, h.illi lilt up his heel against me. — Zech. xi. 12. So they 
weigheil for my price /////7y yi//r(.v /'/‘wZ/rr. — Zech. xi. 12. And the 
Lord said onto me. Cast it nnio the ]>otter: a goodly pi ice that I was 
pii/ed at of them ! .And I f<»ok the thiily pieces of silver, and cast 
them to the poMer in the house of the Lonl. 

r'ui.i ii.'u NT. — Luke i.\. 5H. The Son of Alan hath not where to 
lay his head. — 2 (’or. Mil. P. For }our sakcs he became poor. — 
John \i. S'!. Lsiswut. — Luke xxii. 2, 4. 'I’hen Satan entered 
into .Imlas, being one of the twelve, and he went his way, and com- 
muned with the chief priests how he might lietray him unto them. — 
INl.itt. xxNi. 1 1. And Judas went unto the chief priests, and s.aid 
unto them, AVhit will >e give me, and 1 will deliver him unto >om ; 
and they covenantetl with him for fhirti/ pieces of silrer. — Matt, 
xxvii. .2 — K. Then .ludas, who had betrayetl him, broiigi t again the 
thirty pieces of si’ver, saving, I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blond ; and he c.tst down the pieces of siUer in the temple, 
and deparfid, and went and hinged himself. And tlie chief ]>riests 
took the siber, and they said, It is not lawful to put it into the trea- 
sury, because it is the price of blood. Ami they took counsel, and 
bought witli them the potter's Jield^ to bury strangers in. 

(2. That the Messiah should scffeu pain and death for the sins of 
the World. 

Piioi'iiFcv. — Psal. xxii. 16, 17. For dogs (that is, the Heathens, 
wiium tlie Jews called dogs,} have compassed me ; the assembly of the 
wicked have inclosed me ; they have pierced my hands and my feet. 
I may tell all my hones ; they look and stare upon me. — Isa. 1. 6. 
I g.ive my hack to the smiters, and my chi^eks to tliein that plucked off 
the hair. 1 hid not niy face from $/ia»icand spitting. — Isa. liii. 5. 8. 
lie was wounded for our transgressions: he was bruised for our ini- 
quities : by his stripes we arc healed. He was cut off* out of the land 
of the living : for the transgression of my people was he stricken. 

— Isa. liii. 12. And he hare the sin of mani/, and made intercession 
for tlie transgressorr. 

Fulpilmfnt. — John xix. 1, 2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and scourged 
him. And the soldiers ]datted a crown of thorns — and tliey smote 
him with the palms of their hands. — Matt, xxvii. 30. ; Mark xv. 19. 

And they did sjnt upon him, — and smote him on the head Mark 

XV. 25. And they crucified him. 1 Pet. ii. 23, 24. Who, when he 
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was reviled, reviled not a;:;ain ; when lie siilUTed, lu* thieatened not. 
^Vllo hare our sins in liis own htulv on the /us* (the ckksi. — Jjuke 
xxiii. ;M. 'JV/Cfi said Jesus, ‘ Fu'ltcr* Jor"Hv (fn/Hy ft>r t/i>y hum' not 
ivhut thi'jt arc 

('i.) 'J'/iiit Ihr ^^t'ss|ah shonltl tn’ cnulh/ vio< Ki-n /i>ul nmiiii n. 

Jhioriins. — Psal. x\ii. 1:2, 7, S M.inv hulls have conipassisl 

me; strong hulls of ilashan — (ih.it is, the uu-ked and fiii ions Jew s, 
who, like the heasts fattened on the feitile |dams ol' It.isliin, “ w.ixed 
fat, and kicked," — hc'^aine jiroinl and rehellions.) — have heset me 
roninl. 'fhey ,^aped upon me w ilh their mouth ; as a laveiiing and 
loaiin^ lion. All tliev tli.it see me, land'll me to seoin ; they shoot 
out the lip, sayiiM^, lie truslril m ilod that he n'mihl tlelirer him . let him 
ilelirer Imn, seeiu}' he delighted in him. 

h’l la II, Ml NT. — Matt, xwii il. v*. ; JVf.irk w. :’.l, :>‘i. ; I, like 
xviii. 7, :ih’. And t he v that p.issed hy, reviled him, vv.iir^iii^ their 
heads. I.ikewise also the chief piiests, .uid the rulers also with them, 
deriiled, moekin^r, said amon*r theiiisclves, with the serihes and 
elders, * Me saved others, himself he (.innot save ; if he he the ('hrist, 
the chosen of (iod, let him now come down from th(‘ cross, and save 
himself, that we may see, anil vse will heheve him. Jfc trusted in 
(#(>»/, let him delieer him now, if he will have him.’ And the sohliers 
also mocked him, saying, ‘ If thou he the Km;' of the Jews, save 
thyself.’ 

('I. ' That eiue'inr and ;\all should he oj^'erid lu the Messudi vpun the 
cro<is; rnid that his go rtuntts should he diridedt and lots tost fur his 
vest a re. 

Paonira y. — l*sal. Ixix. 121. Tliey j'.ive me .also gall for my mc.at, 
and Ml my thirst ihc) gave me vinegar to drink. — l*ssil. xxii, 1& 
They pai • my garments among them, and c.ist lots upon my vesture. 

Fl'I Kii-MKNT, — John xix. *29.; Matt, xxvii. '18.; Mark xv. UtJ. 
And they filUd a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put 
it to his mouth — John xl\. ‘28, *21, And the soldiers, when they 
had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part ; and also his coat : now the coat was without seam. 
They said, therefore, Let us not rend it, hut cast lots, whose it shall he. 

(.'5.) That nut a honk t^ihe Mcssuih should hr iikokkn. 

pRoi*iit(’Y. — I’sal. xxxiv. to. lie keepetli all his hones : not one 
of them is broken. •— Zech. xii. 10. And they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced. 

Fclkii.mknt. — John xix. 32 — .U. Then came the soldiers, and 
broke the legs of the first ; and of the other which was crucified with 
him , hut when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs. lJut one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and forthwith there came out blood and water. 

(6.) That the Messiah should die u'ith malt/actorSf but be buried 
honourably. 

Phophkcy. — Isa. liii. 9. And he made his grave with Ihe wicked, 
and w ith the rich in his death. 

Fl'i.fu.mest. — Matt, xxvii. 38. 57 — GO. Then W'crc there two 
thieves criicifie<l with him. 'J'here came a rich man of Ariinathea, 
named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus; and he wrapped it in a 
clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb. 
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13. That the Messiah should rise from the dead and ascend into 

HEAVEN. 

PiioPHEfV. — Psal. xvi. 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wilt not leave iriy soul in hell (the separate stale of departed 
spirits), neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. — 
Isa. liii. 10. When thou shall make his soul an olfering for sin, — 
he shall prolong his days. Jesus Chiist also foretold his own resur- 
rection ; see IVhirk viii. .)1. x. .'H. ; Luke i\. ; John ii. 19. 21. 

X. 17. — Psal. Iwiii. 18. Thou hast ascended up on high; thou hast 
led captivity captive ; thou hast received gifts for men, that the Lord 
God rniglit dwell among them. 

Fui.i ii.MENr. — Acts ii. 31. David spake before of the resurrec- 
tion of (’hrist, that his soul was not left in licit (Hades, or the separate 
state) ; neither did his flesh see corruption. Sec also Acts xiii. 3.7. — 
Matt, xxviii. 5, fl. 'I'he angels said unto the women, * He is not here, 
for he is rUcuy as lie said. * See Luke xxiv. 3, G, — 1 Cor. xv. 4. 
He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures. — Actsi. 3. 
He shewed himself alive after his passion by many infallible proofs. 
Mark xvi. 19. ; Luke xxiv. .51. ; Acts i. 9. So then, after the 
I.ord IkuI spoken to them, uhile he was blessing tliem, and nliile they 
beheld him, he was parted from them, and carried up into’ heaven, and 
sat at the right hainl of God. Compare also I Pet. iii. 22. ; 1 Tim, 
iii. l(i. ; Heb. \i. 20. 

1 1. That the Mesmak should send Ilia Holy SriaiT, the Comforter, 

Puoi’iiKcY. — Joel ii. 2H, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, Jesus Clirist jiro- 
inised .and foretold tlie gift of the Holy Spiiit, in John vii. 38, 39. ; 
xiv. U), 17» 2(». ; xv. 2(). ; .\vi. 7. 13. ; Acts i. *1, .5. 8. 

Fui.FiLXiENr. — See all these promises and predictions fulfilled in 
Acts ii. 1 — 1. : iv, 31. ; viii. 17. ; x. 1 1. ; xi. 15. 

15, The Aiioi.inoN of the .Tfwisii Covenant by the Inlroduetion of 
the (iospel. 

Pi'oi'KECY. — Jcr.xxxi. .31 — 31. Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of .Tiidah : not aceoidiiig to the covenant tiiat I made with thcii 
fathers, in tlie day that 1 took them by the hand to bring them out of 
Egypt ; wliieh my covenant they brake, though I %vas an liusband to 
them, saith the Loud. But this shall he the covenant, that 1 will make 
with the house of Israel : — After those days, saith the Loud, I will put 
my law in their inward purls, and write it in tlieir hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his iieiglihuiir, and every man his brother, saying, * Know 
the l..onD:' for they shall all know' me from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the l^oiiu: fur I will forgive their iniquity, and 
1 will remember their sin no more. — The 

FuLi'iLMFvr of this prediction is shown at length by St. Paul, in 
the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, verses 7 — 13. 

The old covenant is abolished, and its observance rendered impos- 
sible by the expulsion of Mic Jews from JudcT'a and Jerusalem, and 
by the utter destruction of that temple and alt.'ur, on which the whole 
of the Jewish worship depended. It is therefore as impossible to 
doubt tliat the Mediator of the new' covenant is come, as to question 
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those external facts \\hich prove that the ariticiit covenant suhsi^ts no 
longer. 


IG. Thill ihcic is Salvaiion om v Ihnmgh ChiUl, * 

Propiifcy. — Zech. xiil. 1. In that day llu re shall he a fountam 
opened to the house of David, and to t’le inhahitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and for uncleanness. — ]Mal. iv. S?. Unto yi'U that fear m\ name, 
shall the Sun of Uighleousness arise, with healing; in liiswings. — - 
Isa. liii. 11. I5y his knowledge shall my ii;’,lileous Sen.mt jus- 
tify many. — Ka. lix. ‘JO. 'J’he Uedeenier shall come to Siott, and 
unto them that turn fiotn tiansgressioii in Jacob. Sie Horn. ix. ‘JG. 
— Ps. twiii. JJ. The stone which the hiiilders ri fosi-d, the same is 
become the head-stone of the comer. Isa. xwiii. Ith; Matt. \ii. 10. 

— John lii. 1(>. CmmI so loved the woihl, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever l)ehe\i-th in him, shouhi not pe- 
rish, but Iia\e everlasting life, (‘omp.iie ahi» 1 I'liess. \. o. ; John 
wii. .‘1. — Luke xxi\. 'IT. Tliat repent.mc'o ainl remission of sins 
.should he pieaeiied in hi'* n:ime. Set* aKo .\(ts — .'\ets xiii. 

:JH, !J1). 'i'liioiigh tin*, man is pieaeiied unto urn the forgiveness of 
sins; and hy him all that behe\e are justified. — .Vilsiv. II, 12, 
This is the stone, wh<eh was set at nought of \ou huildt rs, which is be- 
come the head of the toiner. Nt iiher is theie saKatioii in .my other: 
for there is none oilier name under IfeaNcn gi\eu among iiku, wlieieby 
we must he sa>ed. 

17 . ()/' (In' Xt‘K'Csi>itif of in (’hri.\l^ and Iht Danu^tT •>/' I'ifrling 

him. 

Dent. wiii. 1.7. Itl. The Lord — will raise up unto thee a Pro- 
phet — Unto him sliall ye hearken — Whosoever will not hearken nnlo 
my wolds, wiiicli he sliall speak in my name, I will letjuiie it of 
him. (In Acts iii. 2.1 this piedietioii is eiterl and applied to Jesus 
Cliust.J — Niiiiih. XV. :)(), HI. The soul that doth aught ])resmnp- 
tuuusly — leproaclietli the Lord; and timt soul shall be cot oil' from 
among his peoj^e, because lie hufh despised the word of the J..ord. — 
Ps. ii. PJ. Kiss the Son, le.st lie lie angry, and ye perish from tlio 
right way. * 

John iii. LS. He tliat helievetli on him is not roiidernned ; but ho 
that belicvelh not is condi mned alnsidy, hecaiise he hath not hilieved 
in the name of the uulv .Siin of (iod. — lleli. ii. :i. How sh.'iil we 
escape it we neglect so grc.it salvation? — Heii. x. ‘JG. '2[j. If we sin 
wiliolly, after tliar we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
reiiiaiueth no mure sicriiice for sins, liiit a ceitaiu fearful looking for 
of judgment and fieiy indignation? which shall devour the adversaries. 
He that despised Moses’ law died without inerey, under two or three 
witnesses ; of how* much sorer punishment ^hall he be tboiight worthy, 
who hath trodden under fool the S<iii of God, and hath counted flic 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified un unholy thing, .'Uid 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? — The Lord shall be revealed 
from Heaven ivilh hU mifihli/ «w«c/5, in /laming firCf talcing vengeance 
on Iheni that know not (hid, and that obeij not the gospel if our Lord 
Christ. 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. 
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‘ The testimony of Josiis is the spirit of propliccy * (Rev. xix. 10.) : 
and of that testimony, it were easy to have oifered hundreds of iii- 
^tanec‘', equally striking with those above f;iven. Copious as the pre- 
ceding table of prophecies is, the selection has necessarily been re- 
stricted to the principal f in order that this article might not be extended 
to an undue length. A mure copious table is given in the ajipendix 
to the first volume of the author's Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. To conclude, it is worthy 
of remark, that most of the prophecies concerning the IMessiah were 
revealed nearly, and some of them more than three thousand years 
agi>, and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that ever 
lived upon earth except to Him, who is Immanuel, God with us, the 
Lord .lesus Christ, to whom * give all the propliets witness.* (Acts x. 
4:t.) The more we coutem[ilale these astonishing PAcrs, — the more 
deei)ly we investigate the wondeiful di>play of divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness, — the uiore we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the 
amazed centurion, — ‘ Truly this was the son of God.’ 
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A CONCISE 

GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


PRINCIPAL FLACKS MENTIONED IN THE SC I{ 1 P’l Ult KS, 
ESPECIALLY IN THE NEW TIISTAMLNT. 


AnAVA ajul Ph.vrfar, two ri- 
vers of DaiiKisciri, nientioned in 

Kinf»sT. ri, TJiev.iIlt'} of Da- 
mascus, wliicli lay l>el\vecii lulu- 
iius niul Atiti-Liliaiuis, u:i«< un- 
tered by fixe rivers, of whieli Uieso 
were the two |)i iaeipai. fJotli de- 
hcended from Mou'it rierriioii: 
the iiittcr tloxxed hx the walls of 
Damascus ; iJie lonner ll(»ued 
tliroiigh t!ic city and divided it 
into two parts. These rivers are 
not now to he distinguished. 

iiiL.u.M, inounlaiiis of. See 

p. 211. 

Aufi.) heth - Mudi'hat or 

j^hcl-inain, a city in the northern 
part of (he canton allolied to the 
tribe of Na])hiali. (2 Sam. >x. 
M — 22. 1 Kings xv. 20. 2 Kings 
XV. 29.) 

Abfl-kfkwiim (the place or 
plain of the nnej/auh, ,/udg. xi. 
3:1.), a village of the .\mmoiiites, 
where they vveie discomfited by 
Jcphtlia. 

AHEr.-MEiTor.Aii was the native 
country of Klishu. (1 Kings xix. 
IG.) Not far from hence, (lideon 
obtained a victory over the Midi, 
anites. (Judg. vii. 22.) 

Auel-mi/,haim (the mourning 
of the Egyptians), was formerly 
called the Hoor of Atad. (Gen. 
1. 11.) .Icrome, and some otherx 
aRcr him, believe this to l>e (he 
place afterwards called Betliagla, 
at some distance from Jericho and 
Jordan, west. 


AiiFi.-siimfM was a town in 
the plains of Moah, lx \otul .lor- 
thin, opposite Jeriiho. Ilcte the 
Israelites fell into idolatry, and 
woisliipped llaal-lVor, sidiieed 
hy lliileiv ; and lieie (>od severely 
punished them liy the h.inds of 
the Levilis. ( Numb. xxv. l,CitC.) 

.’\hii.FM . Si'i* p, 2J.;. 

Ac( no. See I*roM MAis. 

A(i<ii>ama ror (he h'leld of 
Blood), the name given to a field 
port bused with the money fur 
whicii Judas had helravid Jesus. 
It w.iH appropiiated as a place of 
huiial for strangers. (Aelsi. 19. 
Malt, xxvii. 7, H.) 

At iiAix, in a ten/c#' sense, com- 
prised relu])oniiesus and the whole 
of Greece properly so called. 
(2 Cor, xi. 10.) In a .sfrtcler 
sense, Acliai.t is the noilhein re- 
gion of i*elupotinesus, of which 
Corinth was tl'c c'i))iial. 

See Kchatana. 

Aciimi, a valley in tl.e territory 
of Jericho, and in th(‘ canton of 
the tribe of Benjamin, where 
Aclian was blonerl. (Josh. vii. 
21 .) 

Ackshaph, a city belonging to 
the tribe of .Asher. 'J'he king 
of Ackshaph was conquered by 
Joshua, (xii, 20.) 

AriAiiA, a city in the southern 
part of the canton belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, not far from 
the boundaries of l<luma;a or 
ICdom. (Josh. xv. 27.) 
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A DM A If, or A DAM A, oiic of thc 
five cities destroyed by fire from 
heaven and afteruards over- 
whelmed by the waters of the 
Dead Sea. (Gen. xix. 2d.) 

A DKAM VTTIUM, a maritime town 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor, for 
which Paul embarked in his first 
voyage to Italy. ( Acts x \\ ii. 1,2.) 

A Dill A, mentioned in Acts 
xxvii. 27., is the .Adriatic Sea, 
now calleil the Gulph of Venice. 

Adiili.am, a city in thc south 
part of the canton of the tribe of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. 
(.Josh. XV. M.'). ) The kiiif; of this 
jilace was killetl by Joshua, fxii. 
15.) Ill a cave in its vicinity 
David was concealed. (1 Sam. 
xxii. 1.) Uehoboam rebuilt and 
fortified this place. (2 Chron. xi. 

7.j ^ 

ACnon, or Knon, signifies ilic 
place of sprinirs, w-h.ere John liap- 
tized. (John iii. 2:J.} It is un- 
certain where it was situated, 
whether in Galilee or Jiuhra. 

Aiiava, a liierof Dabylonin, 
or of As.syria, where K/ra assem- 
bled those captives whom heafti-r- 
wnrds biou^'lit into Judaea. (Ezra 
viii. I.*;.) 

A I, or TIai, a city of antient 
Canaan, near llethel, which was 
taken by military stratagem, by 
the Israelites under Joshua. (Josh, 
vii.) 

Ajalok, a city in thc canton of 
the tribe of Dan, assigned to thc 
Levites of Koliath's family. It 
was situated between Timnath 
and lleth-Sliemesh, and is proba- 
bly the citv alluded to in Josh. x. 
12 . 

Alrxandria, a city of Egypt, 
built by Alexander the (i rent, ce- 
lebrated for the m.igiiiticenee of 
its edifices, and for the extensive 
commerce carried on by its inha- 
bitants, especially in corn. Alex- 
andria was the native piace of 
Aimllos. (Acts xviii. 24.} 

Amalekitcs, the first and most 
powerful of the nations in the vi- 


cinity of Canaan. They dwelt in 
Araliia Pctrasi, living like thc 
present Arabs in hamlets, caves, 
or tents. They were always tlic 
enemies of the Israelites, whom 
they attacked in the desert, but 
were repulsed. Dalaam predicted 
th.'it they should pcrNi fur ever* 
(Niinih. xxiv.2‘). ) In fact, per- 
petual wars against their iieigli- 
hours, and especially the Jews, in- 
seiisilily ruined them. 

Ammonites, the descendants of 
Amnion, the son of Lot. 'i'hey 
dw'clt to the east of the half tribe 
of Alanasseii, beyond thc Jordan. 
They were almost always at war 
with the Isiaelites. They were 
defeated hy .Jephtliah, and subse- 
quently by Saul, and particularly 
by David, whose ambassadors they 
had grossly insiilted. At length 
they were utteily ilestroyod liy 
Joab. (Judg. xi. 1 Sam.xi. 2 Sum. 

X. xii.) 

AiMOKirr.s, a people descended 
from Amuri or Amorrliteus, thc 
fourth SOM of Canaan. 'J’hey first 
peopled the mountains w'est of the 
Dead Sea. They likewise had 
establishments east of that sea, 
lietwecn the brooks Jahbok and 
Anion, whence they forced the 
Ammonites and Moabites. (Josh. 
V. 1. Numb. xiii. 21). xxi. 29.) 
IVloscs WTCsted this country from 
their kings Sihon and Og. 

Amimiii'Oms, a city between 
Macedon and ’Tlirace, but de- 
pendant on Macedon, mentioned 
in Acts x\ii. 1. 

An AKIM, thc descendants of 
Anak, a gigantic tribe who dwelt 
in the land of Canaan ; in com- 
parison of whom thc unbelieving 
Hebrew’ spies, that were sent to 
explore thc country, reported that 
they were but as grasshoppers. 
(Numb. xiii. 33.) 'Ibcir capital, 
Kirjuth-Arba or Hebron, was 
taken, and they were destroyed by 
Caleb, with the assistance of the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 14. 
Judg. i. 20.) 
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Axatiiotii, a city in the tribe 
of Denjamin, inenioral)le as being 
the birthphu'e of tlie propliet Je- 
rerni.iii. (,^o^h. \xi. IS. Jor. i. 1.) 

Ax rt- Lima MIS (Mount. ) 

Amiijmi, the iiKtropolis of 
Syri.i, n.\s erecteA, nccoiiling to 
S(»UK' u liters, l»y .\iitIoehus E|ii- 
plianes ; aecordiiig to others, by 
Seleiieiis N'caiior, the fust king 
of Syiia after Alexaiidei the Gieat, 
ill lueiuofy of Ills failier Aiitio- 
chus, and iias the ro).d seal of 
the kings of Syria. I'or power 
and tlignity it was little infeiior to 
Scleiicia or Alexandria. The dis- 
tinctive name of ( hristians was 
here fust applied, by divine ap- 
pointment, to the follow eis of 
Jesus Chiist. (Acts \i. li>. iVj.) 

Asnoeu of I’lsidii, a city of 
Phrygia, but thus denominated 
bcc.iiise it was att.iched to the 
pioiineeof Ih'sidia. ( Aetsxiii.l 1.) 

A N I ii'A nils, a small tow n winch 
was situated in the ro.«l from Je- 
rii‘>dem to C.esarea. It w.is for- 
inci.y c lied Capli.usalma ; but, 
being lehuilt and beautified by 
Herod the Gieat, it was by him 
named Antipatris m honour of 
his father Antipater. Hither St. 
Paul was brought after his appre- 
hension at Jerusalem. ( Actsxxiii. 
31 .; 

AriiiK. — There are several 
cities of this name meiitiuneil m 
Scripture; as, 

1 . A pli V K, in the tribe of Judah. 
Here the Philistines encamped, 
when the aik. was brought from 
Shiloli, which was taken in battle 
by the Philistines. (I Sam. iv.) 
Probably this is the Aphekali, 
mentioned in Josh. xv. .^.3. 

t?. .VniLK, in the valley of Jez- 
reel. Heic the Philistines en- 
catn{)ed, while S,iul and his army 
lay near jezreel, on the mountains 
of Giihoa, (1 Sam. xxix. H &c.) 

3. Arii»K, a city belonging to 
the tribe of Asher, near the coun- 
try of the Sidoiuaiis. (Josh. xix. 
AO. xiii. 4.) Perhaps this was the 


I. Ai'iihK, a cit\ of Syria, one 
of the principal in lien- Hadad's 
kingdom, in the \iciinty of wliicli 
the lutllc was fought between 
Allah and lieu- Hadad, when the 
S\ii.ins weie beaten (1 Kings xx. 
‘Jb, ^c. J, aiul as they leirealed 
with precipil.itiou into the city, 
the city wall fell upon them, and 
cinshed ‘JT.OtKb 

Ai*oii,osi\, a eity of Mace- 
donia Piiiii.i, through which P.tul 
passed, in his way to fliessalunica. 
(Acts \\u. I .) 

.\eiMi I'oui-n, a sm.dl town 
on till 'elilu.iteii Appiciii Way, 
coiisti ted by the censor Ap- 
pins ( udins, thioiigli wliieh St. 
Paul p .sell on his lll^t journey to 
Home. 

Auauix, the n.nne of a large 
region inclndmg the peiiinsni.i, 
which lies between Syria, Pales- 
tine, the .Vi.ihiaii and Persian 
Cjiilfs, ai'd the Indian Ocean or 
Sea of .\i.)hia. Its inhahitants 
are supposed to he jirincipally 
desceinhd fiom Ishmael. It is 
distinguished into three parts, 
Ai.dua Fr/iVf /*. //v/vi, and J)r- 
serin ; hut these diMsions were not 
nntieiitly known to the iiih.ihitants 
of the East, m.r are they oliserved 
ill the Dihle. 

1. .'XuAiiiA I'l 1 1 \ lies between 
the oeeaii <.ii the soiilli-easl, and 
the Ai.'dtiaii and Persian (inlfs. 
It is a fertile region, espeeially in 
the interior, producing various 
species of odoriferous .shrubs and 
fr.igr.uit !riinis ; as, frankincense^ 
myrrh, lassia, Ac. 'J*he (.^ueeii 
ol Shcha 'I Kings X. 1.) is sup- 
posed to have reigned over part of 
this region. 

‘2. A Ham A Pftr^ba received 
its ii.-.rne from tlie city Petra, and 
lies on the south and south-east of 
Pnle.stiiie ; extending to Egypt, 
and including the peninsula of 
mount Sinai. It is remarkable 
for its mountains and sandy plains. 

3. Ah ASIA Dksf.rta lies be- 
tween the other two, and extends 
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northward along the confinos of 
J’alestinc, Syria, Babylonia, and 
Mi'scpotainia ; including the vast 
deserts which lie within these 
limits, and whicli are inhabited 
only by wandering tribes of savage 
Arabs. 

A HAM, fifth son of Shem, vvas 
father of the peu]jle of Syria, 
Avbo, from him, are called Ara- 
nueans. The region, which in 
the Old Testament is denominated 
Auam, is a vast tract cMending 
from Mount 'J aurns south as far 
as Damascus, and from the Mc- 
ditoranean Sea, in an eastern <li- 
rection beyoinl the Tigris into 
Assyria. Diderent parts of this 
region are calleil by diflerent 
names; as At uni ?\ahat'iunit or 
Syria of the Two Rivers, that is 
Mi'sopotam'ia ; Aram of Damascu^i 
A run of Soha ; Aram Ifct/irchoh ; 
,aiul ^tram tf Maocha ; because 
the cities of Damascus, Soba, 
Hethrehob, and Maacha were in 
Syria; or at least, because Syiia 
contained the provinces of Soba, 
Mauchah, Uehub, &c. 

A u A RAT, a celebrated mountain 
in the CJreater Armenia; on wiiieii 
Noah’s ark restedafter the ileluge. 
(Gen. viii. -1.) 

Ari.'ua riiKA, a small town to 
which Joseph belongcil, who 
begged the body of Jesus from 
Pilate (Matt, xxvii. 57.) j it was 
about thirty-six or thirty-seven 
miles distant from Jerusalem. 

Aknon ; River.) See p. 2'^5. 

' Auoeu. 1. The jiroper name 
of a city of the Gadites, on the 
river Arnon. (Numb, xxxii.34. 
Dent. ii. 86. iii. l‘J. Josh. xii. 2. 
xiii. 25. ) 2. 'fhe name of a place in 
the canton of the tribe of Judah. 
(1 Sam. XXX. 2S.) 

Asiinou. See Azores, p. .527. 
infrd 

Asia, one of the largoF*. divi- 
sions of the old w oi Id, is not nien- 
tioneil in the Old Testament. In 
the New Testament it is nlw.qys 
taken for Asia Minor, as it in- 


cludes the proconsular Asia, 
which comprised the four regions 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and 
Lydia. In this proconsular Asia 
were the seven ehiirchcsof Ephe- 
sus, Laodicica, Pergamos, Phila- 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and 
Tliyatira. 

AsKrr.ov,a city in the territory 
of the Philistines, situated be- 
tween Azotli and Gaza, on the 
coast of the Mediterftinean or 
Great Sea, about .520 furlongs 
from Jerusalem. A ftcr the death 
of Joshua, the tilbe of Judah 
took Askelon, w hieh subsequently 
beeamo one of the five govern- 
ments htdonging to the IMiilistines. 
(.Iiidg. i. 18. ) This place is fre- 
quently nien(ioncd*in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Assos, a maritime city of Mysia, 
according to some geographers, 
hut of 'IVoas, according to others. 
It is mentioned in Acts xx. 18, 

H. 

A'^svhia, a country of Asia, 
the hoiinduiios of which it Is difli- 
cult to assign. Three of its nio- 
narclis arc particularly mentioned 
ill the Old Testament, viz. 'J'ig- 
lath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and 
Scnnachcrih. 'Hie former, having 
defeated Uezinkiiig of Damascus, 
and taken th.it city, put an end to 
the kingdom there erected by the 
Syrians. lie also entered the 
kingiloin of Israel, conquered 
Peknii, and carried aw. ay part of 
the ten tribes beyond the river 
Euphrates. Shalmaneser, the suc- 
cessor of Tiglath-pileser, came 
into Syria a. m. 8280, ii. e. 721, 
and desolated the country of the 
Moabites, agreeably to the pro- 
phecy of Isiiiah (xvi. ].), delivered 
three years before. He then at- 
tacked Siinariu, and completed 
the misfortunes of the Israelites 
who remained, by carrying them 
into captivity beyond the Eu- 
phrates. Thus terminated tlie 
kingdom of Israel, a. m. 3283, 
B. c, 721. (2 Kings xvii. 3. xviii. 
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9—11.) llczokiali, by ilic spe- 
cial protcclioii of God, esr.-ipeil 
the fury of Sh.ilmanescr, to whuiii, 
howoviM*, he beeanie tril)iitiiry,an(l 
the Assyrian reliirned in triumph 
to Nineveh. He was siieceeiletl 
on the throne by his son Senna- 
cherib, A. M. M‘JS7, H. 4'. 717. Ho 
invaded the kingdom of Judah 
during the reign of llezeki.di, 
who J)ad refusecl to pay the ti ibute 
stipulated by Shalmaiu-ser ; but 
an angel of Jehovah slew one 
hundred and eighty-live thousand 
of his troops. ('J Kings m\. ‘J^.) 
Sennacherdj returned to Nine\eh, 
where two of his sons, weaiy td‘ 
liis t\rnnny and savage temper, 
slew' hi \hilehv >oi shipping 
in the temple of Xisioeh his god, 
and immediately lied into the 
mountains of Armenia. Kings 
xi\ ‘*7, Tobit i. 'il.j He was 
suceeedeil b} his son Ksarhaildoii. 

Arm NS, tin* (*a|iit;d of Atiiia, 
and the chief ittv of intieiit 
tlieece. it wa, dislingiiishetl by 
the dit.'T'y talents, but still more 
by the learning, elixpience, ami 
politeness of its inliabitants. Saint 
Paul eoming hither, a. n. :i‘J, 
found tluiii |dmiged in idolatry, 
up ‘d i Kju id . 
ing new s, eiirious to know every 
thing, and dividul in upmitin eoii- 
ceniing religion and happiness. 
(Acts xvii.) 'Ihe great apostle 
of the Gentiles, taking opportu- 
nities liere to pi c.^eli Jesus Christ, 
was eanieil before the judges of 
tlie tribunal, railed the Areopagus, 
where lie gaxeiin illusiiions testi- 
mony to truth, and a reinarkublv 
instance of powerful leasoniug. 
(Sec au account of the Ah tor. 
ACTS in p. lif62. ) 

Attalia, a maritime city of 
Paniphylia,and tliecbief residence 
of the prefect. It deri\ed its 
name from king Attains, its 
founder. Hither St. Paul w'ent 
from Perga in Painphylia. (Acta 
xiv, 25.) 


AvtN. Si*e 0.s,p. 5:37, bi/Vu. 
Avims, the original inliabitants 
tif*tlu* couiitiy aftei wards pos- 
sessed by the C'.iphtoiiin or Philis- 
tines. (l)i-ut. ii. 'j;{.) 

Aviris or AviM.tlie inhahilants 
of A veil or At a, a city whence 
Colonies weie **0111 into Samaiia. 
(2 Kings x\ii. 21. >1.) A\a is 
supposed to hate heen situated in 
the north-west of t'hahl.ea, 

A/ojls, or Asiiitoii, a city of 
Jtid.'i'u, is situatial helweeii Ga/a 
.iiid .lamma, or Jaim.i, in a jileu- 
sant idaiii. Ilcie Ihe ark of Je- 
liov.ih tiiiimpheil over ihe IMiilis- 
lineuhil l)agoii(l Sam. \ . 2. ), .uid 

I'hihp the r.vangelisi was rDuiid, 
afU'i he h.id haptisi-d the I'.lhio- 
pi.m eunneh. ^Ailsviii. 'lo. ) — 
It is at puseiit an incoiisideiable 
pl.ue. 


11 \i'.) I ON, the inetrojxdis i>f the 
C'lialdaN'in or Jl.ib) loiiish J anpire, 
w assu uati don the river I'luphi ales, 
and was celilnaled for its extent 
and for the magiiifieciice of its 
edifiees, 'I’he most terrible de- 
iiunei.itious were iitUred against 
it by the Heine w IVojihets, espe- 
cially Isaiah; the literal fulliliiieiit 
of pi di( Ik been 

shown by vaiioiis inudern tra- 
vellers. 

ilxsiiAS’, or IIai'an^ka. See 

p. 'J'jn, 

llrEHojii, a eify belonging lo 
the (iiheoniies, which was ufler- 
Wards given ujito thetrihe of Hen- 
jainin. t Jo di ix. 7. 2 .Sam. iv. 2.) 

JU 1 KMii-ii V signifies the well of 
an oath, or the well of seven, be- 
cause here Abraham made an 
alliance with Abiinelcch, king of 
Geiar, and gave him seven ew'c- 
lambs, in token of that covenant 
lo which they bad sworn. ( Gen. 
XX. ;n. lleerslieba was given by 
Joshua to the tribe of Jndab ; af- 
ter wards it w'as transferred to Si- 
meon, ''Josh. XV. 2^.) 

Uerea, a city of Macedonia, 
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wlierc Paul preached tlie Gospel 
with great success. (Acts xviii. 
JO.) 

Besor, Brook. Sec p. 236. 

Bktijany, a town of Judrea, 
where Lazarus dwelt, and where 
lie was raised fium tlic dead, was 
fifteen furlongs ea‘t from Jeriisa> 
1cm, on the way to Jericho (John 
xi. K.) But the tract of ground 
which hore tliat name reached 
Avithin eight fiivlongsol'Jerusalein, 
it being only a sahhatli-day’s jour- 
ney from it (liuke xxiv. 50. Acts 

i. 12.) : aiul then began the tract 
called 

Bktiipiiacf, from the ^ayoij 
that is, the green figs, that grew 
upon it, which ran along so near 
to Jerusalem, that the utmost 
street wiihiii the Avails Avas called 
by that name. 

BErifLFiiKM was a celebrated 
city about six miles south-west 
from Jerusalem. In Matt. ii. 
1. .*). it is called Bethlehem of 
JudaM, to distinguish it from an- 
other toAvn of the same name si- 
tuated in LoAA’er Galilee, and men- 
tioned in Josh. xix. l.i. In Luke 

ii. d. it is called the uti/ nf Davidy 
because llavid was born and edu- 
cated there. ( Compare John vii. 
^2. and 1 Sam. xvi. 1. 16.) This 
city, though not considerable for 
its extent or riches, iN of great 
dignity as the appointed birth- 
place of the Messi.ah. (Matt. ii. 
6. laikeii. 6 — 15.) 

Betiisaida was the name of 
two toAvns or villages. 

1. Bethsaida of Galilee was si- 
tuated in Galilee, on the western 
shore nf the lake of Gennesareth, 
a little south of Capernaum. It 
Avas the birth-place of the Apos- 
tles, Philip, Andrew, and Peter. 

3. The other Bethsaida lay in 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of 
the lake, and near the place where 
tlie Jordan enters it. Tnis town 
was enlarged by Phdip, tetrarch 
of that region, who called it Julias, 


in honour of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. 

Betu-Shan or Beth-Shean, a 
city belonging to the half-tribe of 
Muiiasseh, not far from the west- 
ern bank of the Jordan. ( 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10.) After the defeat of 
the Israelites and the death of 
Saul and his sons, the Philistines 
fastened the body of Saul to the 
Avails of this |>lace, Avlience the 
men of Juhesh- Gilead took it 
down and carried it away. 

Bkthsukmkvii, a Levitical city 
in the tribe of Judah, whither the 
ark was brought after it had been 
sent back by the Philistircs. Some 
of the inhabitants having looked 
into it with vain curiosity, fell 
down dead. (I. Sam. vi. 19.) 

Bithvnia, a region of Asia Mi- 
nor, bounded on the north hy the 
Kuxine Sea, on the south by Phry- 
gia, on the west by the Propontis, 
and on tlie east hy Galatia. Saint 
Peter addressed his first epistle 
(among others) to the llehrew 
Christians who Avere scattered 
throughout Bithynia. (iPct. i. 1.) 


C.RSMll-'A of PalESTIVE, SO 
called O'* being the metropolis of 
I’idestine and the residence of the 
Homan proconsul, was formerly 
named the tower of Slrato ; hut 
its harbour being extremely in- 
conunodioiis, Herod the Great 
erected a spacious mule, and great- 
ly enlarged and beautified the city, 
which he denominated Caesarea, in 
honour of the emperor Augustus. 
It is very freipiently mentioned 
in the New Testament ; and was 
about thirty-five miles from Jeru- 
salem. 

Cass AREA Philippi (formerly 
called Paucas) was situated at the 
foot of mount Paneas, near the 
springs of the Jordan. It was at 
first called Lais or Lcchcm (Judg. 
xviii. 7. ), and after it w'as subdued 
by tlie Daiiites (v. 29.), it received 
the appellation of Dan. Caesarea 
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was a flay*s journey from Sidon ; 
a day and a half from Damascus. 
Vliilip tlic tetrurLii built it, or at 
least eml shed id nia 
it, and named it C'iesarea, in ho- 
nour of Tiberius; ai'ternards, in 
compliment to Nero, it was called 
Neronias. The woman who was 
troubled with an issue of blood, 
and healed by oiir Sii\iour (Matt, 
ix, *Jf). Luke \iii. ‘t:>. }, is said to 
have been of C’.esarea Philippi. 

Calvvry. .See p. 

Cana, u small town of Galilee, 
situated on a gentle eminence to 
the west of Capernaum. Here 
Jesus Christ performeil the mira- 
cle of turning; water into wine. 
(John ii. 7 — 10.) 

Canaan, Land of. .See p. ‘Jl'», 

(^Vl‘I KNAi'M, u tow n of (laliiee, 
situated on the coast of the Lake 
of G'^inesaretli, on the boideis of 
the tract occupied b) the tribes of 
Zebuloii and Neptiuilim. This 
place IS celehraled for the mntn/ 
viiiililt/ mrks and discourses per- 
forim hy our Satiour, wliich 
bron^rlit ti iieavy woe upon the 
inluihitants for their infidelity. 
(M.itt. xi. ‘J;{.) 

C M’l’AiJOi’iA, a fertile region of 
Asia .Minor, mentioned in Acts 
ii. D. aiiil also hy the apostle iV- 
tcr, who addresses hi-, lirst Kpi- 
stlc to the Hebrew Christians, wJit> 
were dispersed througli Pontus, 
Galatia, CojtpadocKi, llithyni.a, 
and Asia Minor. 

Carmkl, Mount. .See p. 2119, 

210 . 

Ckiiron, or Kxokon, Brook. 
See p. 2:16. 

CLNCHREA,a haven on the east 
of the isthmus ot Corimh, to which 
city it was considered as a kind of 
subsidiary port. It is mentioned 
ill Acts xviii. 16. 

CiiALDACA, a country of Asia, 
laying near the junctiou of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, the capital of 
which was Babtlon, wlience it 
was also denominated Babtloma. 


In antient times it was known by 
the names .Sliinar, .Shinaur, Ac. 

(*iin»s i Vets x\. 15.) is an 
island of the ACgcan Sen, between 
LeslM>s and S.imos, celebrated, in 
antient and in niudorn times, for 
its wine, tigs, marble, and white 
oaitli. 

Ciin riM. — 77ii* /hvri af' Chinitn 
and the unit’s of I'hittinif denote, in 
general, the niaiitiiiie countries, 
and islands ot the Mediterranean, 
Greece, lt.il\ (*i Ci 
Corsica, Ac. 

CiioKA/iv, a small town sitii- 
.ated on the western coast of I lie 
.Sea of (lalilce, at no great dis. 
tance from ('aprniaiim. It was 
one of tho'-e |)l!ices wheie ver> 
many of our Saviour's miracles 
were performed, whose inhaliit- 
ants he uphrauled for their infi- 
delity. ^Matt. xi. 21. J.iike 
X. 1:1.) 

Cii u'lA, a country of Asia Mi- 
nor, between l*ampli>lia, on the 
west, and I’leria on the east, the 
Mount 'rauriis on the north, and 
tile {'ilieiaii Sea on the south, cele- 
lirated on the account of Cicero, 
proconsul there, bill moie on the 
accoiiiil of Saint Paul's biith at 
'Jarsiis, a city of Cilicia. (.\cls 
xxii. 9.) 

(’f.al'ua, an island near Crete, 
situated near the southern and 
western sea. it is mentioned in 
Acts xwii. 16. ; as also is 

(’Mill's Txxvii. 7. , which was 
a city and promontory -of Puria, 
iiiemorahic ibr the worship of 
Venus. 

Coi-oss.u (or Colasso;! was a 
city of Phrygia Pucatiaiia in Asia 
Minor, situated near the conHux 
of the Lycus and the Meander, 
not far from the cities of Hieru- 
polis and Laodicca, with which it 
was destroyed by an carllajuake, 
not long after Saint Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Colossiaiis. 

Coos, an island in the /Egcan 
Sea, lying ofi' the coast of Caria, 
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in Asia Minor, near the cities of 
Myndos and Cnidus. It is men- 
tioned in Acts xxi. 1. 

CoiiiNTii, the metropolis of 
Achaia Proper, was situated on 
the isthmus which connects the 
Pelopoiinebus with the main land. 
It was distinjruihhed as tlic seat of 
commerce, arts, and wealth. St. 
Paul resided here for some lime 
about A. ]>. 52. ; and collected a 
Christian Church, the numerous 
members of which were not after- 
wards exempt from the common 
vices of the place. 

CuKTE, an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Its inhabitants 
were celebrated archers, but in- 
famous fur their falsehood, de- 
baucheries, and piracies. A Chris- 
tian church was planted here, pro- 
bably by St. Paul, who committed 
it to the char;;e of Titus. (Acts 
xxNii. 7. IJ, l.J, 21. Tit. i. 5.) 

Cush, or Ethiopia, usually ren- 
dered Kthiopiu in our English 
Dible, has a very extensive signifi- 
cation. It comprehends all the 
southern and eastern borders of 
Egypt. In some parts of the pro- 
phecies of Vi/.ekiel, it plainly de- 
notes African Ethiopia, or Nubia 
and Abyssinia, and in many other 
passages. (Isa. xviii. 1. \x. :l. 
Ezek. XXX. 5, &c.) 13ut in others 
it must signify Asiatic Ethiopia, 
or Arabia, as in the description of 
the garden of Eden. (Gen. ii. 
1 d. ) The wi fe of Muses was con- 
temptuously styled a “ Cushite, *’ 
or Ethiopian of Arabia. (Numb, 
xii. 1.) And where “Persia, 
Ethiopia, and Libya,*' are recited 
in order, the second must denote 
Arabia. (Ezek. xxxviii. 5.) 

Cyprus, an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, situated between 
Cilicia and Syria, and antiently 
celebrated for the profligacy of its 
inhabitants, whose principal deity 
was the impure godd.ss Venus. 
Here Paul and Darn abas landed, 
At D. 44, and successfully preach- 


ed the Gospel. (Acts xiii. 4. el 
scq. xxi. d.) 

Cyrkxe, the principal city of 
the province of Libya in Africa, 
viliich was thence sometimes deno- 
minated Cyrcnaica, and which, by 
the Evangelist Luke, is para- 
plirastically culled JAbya about 
Cyrcuc. (Acts ii. 10.) 

Dalmanutha. See Magdala. 
p. 535. infra, 

Dalmatia, a province of Eu» 
rope, on the east of the Adriatic 
Sea, and forming part of the an- 
tient Illyricum. In this province 
Til us preached the Gospel. 2 
Tim, iv. 10.) 

Damascus, a city of Syria, si- 
tuated in the valley between Id- 
banus and Aniilibanus, watered 
by the rivers Abana and Pharpar. 
(2 Kings V. 12.) It is celebiated 
for its nntitjuity, and for being 
still one of the richest and most 
inngiiiflcent cities of the I^evant, 
Init most of all for being the place 
of the miraculous conxorsioii of 
St. Paul. 

Dax, the name of a city, in tlic 
northern extremity of Judsca, in 
the tiibe of Naphtali ; it was situ- 
ated at the fool of Blount Ijiba- 
iius, not far from the source of 
the river Jordan. Here .Jeroboam 
I. set up one of the golden calves. 
“ From Dan to lleersheba’* is a 
common expression in the Old 
Testament, to denote the extent 
of the land of the Israelites from 
north to south. 

Dead Sea. See p. 237. 

Decavolis. See p. 236. 

Derbe, a city of Lycaoiiia, near 
IsBuria, not far from the Ciiician 
range of Mount Taurus. It was 
the country of Timothy, and is 
mentioned in Acts xiv. 6. 

Ebal (Mount). See p. 240. 

Eden, the name of the country 
in which the abode of our first 
parents was placed. It has va- 
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riously been supposed to have 
been situated in Syria, in Ilaby- 
loiiia, near the mouth ot‘ the river 
Eiiplirutes, and in Armenia, 
whence issue the heads of tlie Eu- 
phrates and Tiji;ris, two of tlie 
paradisaical rivers, well asceitain- 
cd ; and l\\ o others, whose springs 
are in the neigiiboiirhuod, agree 
ill many respects with tlie third 
and fourth riicrs mentioiU‘d by 
jMosc*:. 'J'his last opinion has 
been chielly adopted. 

Eoyit, a country of Afiicn, 
bounded on the east by Ai.ibia 
l*etra\i and the Red Sea or Ara- 
bian (iidf; on the west, by Lih\a 
and .'Marmurica ; on the south by 
Kthiopi.i, and on the no/th b> tlie 
JVIediterranean Sea. IntheeaiH- 
est times, this country was di\ided 
into Lpper Kg\j»t oi I’liehais 
(the Piitlirus ol Siiipliire), and 
Lu>\er Egypt. The whole legion 
was known to the antient tte- 
brews by the name of Aluraim ; 
and the piinces who go\eMied it 
wei in virtue of tlieir ollice, 
stjled Pharaohs or kings, until the 
time of Solomon, after which they 
are designated in the Sciiptuies 
by thpr proper names. After 
the captivity, Egvpt became a 
place of great resort to the Jews. 

Kkkon, a city and government 
of the Philistines, allotted to Ju- 
dah by Joshua (xv. -1.3.}; but 
afterwards given to Dan. (Josh, 
xix. “kJ.) It was near the Aledi- 
terranean, between Ashdod and 
Jamnia. Ekron was a powerful 
city ; and it docs not apjiear that 
the Jews ever fieaceably possessed 
it : the Ekron ite.s were tlie first 
who proposed to send back the 
ark, to be delivered from those 
calamities which it brought on 
their country. (1 Sain. v. lu.) 
Beelzebub was adored at Ekron. 
(3 Kings i. 2. ) 

Elam, called after Elam, the 
eldest son of Shem, who settled 
in a country ill the south of Media. 


Stiictly, I'dam denotes Ei.ymais, 
a district of Persia, near the hot- 
toiii of tlie Persian Gulf, between 
Media and Ilabylnnia, and forin- 
ing part of the region of Siisiana; 
but ill a wider sense it is used 
generally for Meilia itself, as in 
Dan. viii. 2. ((Jen. x. 22 xiv. I. 
Isa. xi. II. xxii. f;. .K-r. xlix. :H 
— J'.zek. \x.\ii. .{ I.) 

Elai'Ii, Ei.orn, or Aii.ath, a 
town and port of Idtimaa, situ- 
ated on the Red Sea. On the 
comjnest of Edom by D.ivid, he 
took possessiiMi »>f this pi. ice, and 
there cst.'ihlishcil a ii.idc to all 
parts of the then known world. 
.Solomon built ships here, and 
sent them to Ophir. (2 S.-viii. viii. 

J 1. 2 I'hron. viii. J7, IK.) 

Ef All, Vallej of. Si-e p. 2'I2. 

Kmims, flu* antient inhahilaiils 
of the Land of ('.ui.ian, to the 
east and north-east of the Dead 
Sea. They are suppo‘«ed to have 
been descended from Jl.ini : they 
were ikfi sited by ('hedoilaomer. 
(Gen. xiv. .3 . 1 

J’MMAi's, SI small villsige ol 
Jinla'ii, distant sixty furlongs from 
Jerusalem. It is memorable for 
the very interesting conversation^ 
between Jesus (llirist and two 
of his disciples in the evening 
of the d.iy of his resurrection. 
(Luke xxiv.) 

Kmioji, a city belonging to Uiu 
half tribe of .Maiiasseh, on tlie 
west of the livt-i Jordan. Here 
dwelt the soicercss who was con- 
sulted hy S.uil,a short lime before 
the fatal battle of (vilboa. 

Kn-c;kj>i, or ihefuiintain of tlie 
kid, uiitieritly called Haza/on Ta- 
mar, was a city in the tribe of 
Judah, not far fVoin the southern 
point of the Dead Sea. In the 
vicinity of this place was the ca- 
pacious cave of En-getli, where 
David and his men found shel- 
ter. 

En-rogel, or the fountain of 
the spy, a fountain on the south- 

2 
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east of Jerusalem : it is supposed 
to be the same as the fountain of 
Siloam; for a notice of which, 
sec p. 238. 

EriiGsDAMMiM, a place between 
Shoclioh and Azekali on the west 
of the valley of Elali. Here the 
army of the Philistines was en- 
camped, when Goliath insulted 
the host of Isniel : and here also 
they were found after l)avid*s 
coronation, and suifered a great 
slaughter. 

Eciicsus, a city on the western 
coast of Asia iMiiior, and the me- 
tropolis of the proconsular Asia, 
was celebrated for the niagni- 
Jicent temple erected there in 
honour of Diana. In the time of 
Saint l*aul, this city abounded 
with orators and pliilosophers ; 
and its inluibltaiits, in their Gen- 
tile state, were celebrated for 
their idolatry and skill in magic, 
ns well as for their luxury and 
lasciviousness. Ephesus is now 
under the dominion of the 'J’urks, 
and is in a state of almost toul 
ruin. 

Eimihaim, a considerable city 
of Judwa, eight miles north of 
^Jerusalem, and near a desert of 
the same ii.nne ; to which Jesus 
Chiist retiied after he had raised 
Lazarus from Uie dead. (John xi. 
54.) 

EriiiiAi.w, Mountains of. Sec 

p. 210. 

Ethiopia. Sec Cusii. p. 530. 

Euphhatks, a large and cele- 
brated river of westci n Asia : it 
rises in Armenia Major near 
Mount Aba, and, after Howing 
by Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
site of Uabyion, it empties itself 
into the Persian Gulf. In Gen. 
X. 18. it is called the Great 
lliver.*’ 

Eziox-okber, a port in Idu- 
mcea, on tlieElaniticGulf, whence 
Solomon sent ships to Ophir. 
(1 Kings ix. 26.) 


Fair Havens, a place so called 
on the coast of Crete, most pro- 
bably because it had good an- 
chorage. (Acts xxvii. 8.) 

Gaash, a hill in the inherit- 
ance of Epiiraiin, on the north 
side of w'hich stood Tiinnath Se- 
rah, memornhieas being the place 
where Joshua was buried. (Josh, 
xxiv. 30.) 

Gauak A, the metropolis of Pc- 
rxa, or the region beyond .Iordan, 
W'as situated on the eastern sliorc 
of the Like of Gennesareth, op- 
posite to 'riberias, from which it 
W'as about 7 or 8 miles distant. 
Few of its inhabitants were Jews. 

Gai.atia, a province of Asia 
IVIinor. hounded on the west by 
Phrygia, on the east by the river 
llalys, on the north by Paphla- 
goiiia, and on the south hy Ly- 
cuonia. The G.tlatians were the 
descendants of those Gauls who, 
tindiiig their own country toosrnall 
to support its redundant popu- 
lation, emigrated from it after the 
death of Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 278. During the reign of 
Augustus (a.u c. 529. b.c. 26.), 
Galatia w as reduced into a lioman 
province, and was thenceforth go- 
verned by the Roman laws, under 
the administration of apro-pnetor. 
lliis country was the seat of co- 
lonies from various nations, among 
whom were many Jews; and from 
all these St. Paul appears to have 
made luimcrous converts to Chris- 
tianity. (Gal. i. 2. 1 Cor, xvi, 1. 
2 Tim. iv. 10. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

Gamlef, Upper and Lower. 
See p. 224, 225. 

Gamlef, Sea of. See p. 236. 

Gath, a city of the Pliilistines, 
one of their five principalities (1 
Sam. vi. 17.), famous for having 
given birth to Goliath. It was 
the most southern city of the Phi- 
listines, as Ekron was the most 
nortliern ; so tliat Ekron and Gath 
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are placed as the l)ounc1arius of 
their land. (1 Sail), vii. 1-1. x\ii. 
52.) 

Gaulomtis. See pp. 225, 
225. 

C»A/A, a very celebrated city of 
the Jews, distant about 50 miles 
.south-west from Jerusalem : it 
was one of the five cities of the 
Philistines, which fell by lot to 
the tribe of Judah, ijosh. xv. 47.) 
The city of (ia/.i, mentioned in 
Acts viii. 25., was erected near 
the site of Old Ga/a, which, after 
being taken by Alexander the 
Great, was subseipienl ly destroyed 
(ji ‘>5.) by Alexander Janiueu*-, 
a prince of the Jews. 

Gi NM-s.\ni- in, the name of a 
region anil lake, in the mi inily of 
which were scviiat towns, where 
Jesus Christ dwelt, taught, and 
performed miracles. See a iiotiiv 
of the lake of Geimesaretli in 
p. 2‘{(). 

Gkkoksa, a city aimevcd to 
Per.ea, and supposed to have been 
site ed in the countrx adjacent to 
Gadara. (.Matt. sin. ‘Js. Luke 
viii. 25.) 

Gkhi/.im, Mount. See p. 240. 
Temple thereon, 2P8. 

Cli- nisir MAM', a gardi n beyond 
Kedrun, at the fool of Mount 
Olivet, so called from the wine- 
presses in it : it is mcmorahle in 
the c\ angelical history, ns being 
the scene of our 8.»viour’h agony. 

Gihon, u fountain or water- 
couisc near Jerusalem, where So- 
lonion was anointed king by 
Zadok the priest niul Nathan the 
prophet. (1 Kings i..S2 — 40.) It 
is supposed to be the same wlticli 
was afterwards called Silo\m; 
for a notice of w Inch, see p. 

Gilead, Mountains of. See 
p. 241. 

Gilcal, a celebrated place on 
the cast of Jericho, and on this 
side Jordan, where the Israelites 
encamped for some time after their 
passtige over that river. A city 


WHS afterwards built there, which 
became memorable for many 
evenU. It was a seal of justice 
(or, as wc should now term it, 
an assi/c-town) S.imnel, when 
traxeliing in circiiil through the 
hind, wi:nt yearix to (nlg.d. (I 
S.'im. vii. 111.) lieu .s.nd was 
irowned king of the IK brews. 
In suhseipieiit times il w.is the 
seal of idol.itry. (Ilos. iv. 15. 
Amos V. 5. ) 

Goli.oiim. Seep. .'2S. 

(ioxioKit \ n, one of the cities 
which foimcily occupied the re- 
gion now coM'ietl hy the Dead 
Se.i fur till, histoty of Us dc- 
sfnictiun, SCI- Gen. xix. 

(•os,ii s I Land of I, the most 
feitde pasture gii>ond in l.owcr 
Egypt; where .lacoh and his fa- 
mily were settleil. It was situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the 
most c.islerly br.inch of the liver 
Nile. 

Gill Ml', in the Siiiptiires, 
often CMinprehends all the coun- 
tries inhabited by the descend- 
ants of J a v.m, as well in (ireeie 
as in Ionia and Asia Minor. 
Since the time of Alexander tliu 
Great, ’ llie n.ime of Greeks is 
taken in a more uncertain and en- 
larged sense; because, the (i reeks 
being masters of J-igypt and .Sy- 
ria, of the c»>iintries lieyond the 
Kiiphrates, iS c , the Jews called 
all those (ienliles Gioeks. 


llALKAS,a district in the north- 
eastern part of Can.'uin, which dc- 
rivi.d its name fiorn the town or 
city of 1 lauran. (Ezek. xlvi. IH.) 
It is the same with the Auranitia 
of Josephus and the iri;H/RA of 
•St. Luke. fiii. l.j Eor its limits, 
Ac. see p. 225. 

IIfbho.n, a city of Jud;ca, w'as 
situated on an eminence, twenty 
miles southward of Jerusalem, 
and twenty miles north from Becr- 
sheha. It was a place of consi- 
derable note in the early history of 
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tin* ITobrcws. Here Zechariali 
aiul Klizalictli ri'sidcil, and Juhii 
the linptist was horn. 

11 KsiiiiON, the capital city of 
tlie kingdom of Silioii, sitiiatcil 
(ihout ‘20 miles castwiird of the 
river Jordan : it was •^iven to the 
tribe of Iteuben. 

lllKKAi’oi Is, a city of Plirvf'Ia, 
in the \icinity of Cdlosse and 
Laodicea. (Col. iv. iH.) 

[liNNoM, Valley of. Sec p. 
2J‘J. 

I IiviTf s, a tribe of tie* ('aii.ian- 
ilcs. '1 hey seem to have been the 
same with the A vim, wIkmu the 
Philistines expelleil. 

lltii.Y L\mi. Seep. 21‘>. 

IloK, a mountain on (lii‘ con^ 
tines of Kdom, where Aaron died. 
(Numb. ‘J‘J— 28.) 

TToiikii, a inountain in Arabia 
Pelrjea, so near Mount Sinai that 
Iloreb and Sinai seem to be two 
hills of the same inountain. 
(Kxod. iii. l — li. wii. (>. 1 Kings 

KIX. 8.) 

If’OMiiM, ti large cil*. jf Asia 
IMinor: beie St. Paul ]ireached 
in the Jewish synagogue, and 
made many pu»selyte'i. (Acts 
xiv. 1 — :?.) 

Ii.i.YRieuM, a province lying to 
the north and norlli-westof Mace- 
donia, along the eastern coast of 
the Adiiatic Gulf, or Gulf of 
AVnicc. Hither, St. Paul in- 
forms Vimothy, Titus went (‘J 
Tim. iv. 10.) : and in Uoni. xv. 
l‘>. he says that he preached the 
Gospcl/*ra//i Jcrusdinn roundabout 
vnfo Ilh/ricum, 

Israel, T. and of. Seep. 219. 

Kingdom of. Sec pp. 

228. 251. 

Mountains of. See p. 

2*10. 

Itur.’ea. See p. ‘225. 

Jabvok, Ilrook. See 2:15. 

Jahesii, a city in the half tribe 

Qf Manabseh beyond Jordan, ge- 


nerally called Jahesh- Gilead, hc- 
canse it lay in Gilead, at the foot 
of the mountains so named. 

J\coii\ Will,. See p. 288. 

Ja/1- ii.acily beyond the Jordan, 
given to the tribe of Gad : it ufter- 
w.uds became one of the licvitical 
cities. (Josb. xxi. 80. xiii. 2.). ) 
Tlie Si- A di .1 \/f II (mentioned iii‘ 
Jcr. \lviii. .82.) is supposed to be 
the Dead Sc.i, .Ta/er being in the 
north border of Moah. 

jMitf iio.n celebrated city in the 
tribe of nenjamin, of which fre-- 
rjiicnt mention is made in the New 
Testament : it was about 19 miles 
distant from .reriisalem. 'I’he 
country round Jericlio w'as the 
most fertile part of Palcsline. Jn 
the time of oiii; Saviour, Jericlio 
was one of the cities appropriated 
for (lie residence of the priests and 
l.c*\ites, 1'2,CHK) of whom dwelt 
there ; and as the way thither from 
Jerusalem was rocky and desert, 
it was greatly infested with thieves ; 
this circumstance m.-sks tiie ad- 
mirable propriety w'ith which our 
Lord made it the scene of his 
beautiful parable of the good Sa- 
inurilan. (Luke x. — 87.) It 
is now a miseiable \ilJagc. 

Jekusalem, CHly of. See pp. 
225— 2;)(). .siqml 

Jf/.rffl, a celebrated city, si- 
tuated in a valley of that name, 
in the eaiitun of the half tribe of 
Munasseh, on the west of the river 
Jordan, and on the confines of the 
tribe of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 18.) 
Here Ahub bad ii palace ; and 
here the retributive justice of God 
overtook Jezebel. (2 Kings ix. 
tK>— 87.) 

Jezrfel, Plain of. See p. 243. 

JoPFA, now' called Jall’a, was 
nntiently the chief port of Jiida>a ; 
it lies on the Mediterranean, about 
west north-west of Jerusalem. 
This place is supposed to be of 
great .mtii/iiity. The Go.spel was 
carl) planted here. (Acts ix. z. 
Xi.) 
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JouDAV, Diver. See p. 235. 

, Rcgiuii round about. 

2J;;. 

JunvM, Desert of. Sio ji. 21 1. 

-■ ■> Kin^dotii of. See pp. 

, Aloiintaiiis of. 210. 

, Wilderness <if. 211. 

Jun.fr \, C'oiinliy of. See pp. 

222 , 221 . 

K\niNii, KAj)hsii-D \riN*i <»r 
Ex-AIisiieAr, <iiit\ telebraled lor 
several e\enls. lleie Alinani, 
llie sister of Aloses, died (\iiiiib. 
XX. 1.), and the Israelites inur- 
iiiured ajr.iinst Go<l. (\x^ii. 1 1.) 

Kan \ji, Ibook of. .See p. 2.’0*. 

Kauiocii, or Ki'Kiitiii, a town 
belonging to the lithe of .ludah. 
(Josh. \v. ‘J.v. ) Alsti, a tow n be- 
longing to the tribe ol llenjainin. 
(Ji '• wiii. 2H ) Of one or other 
of these plaees, the trailoi .ludas 
was a n.iti>e. 

Khikon, ('edron, or Kidion, 
Drook. of. See p. 2. hi. 

1 iMo' , Urook of. Si e p. 2‘{h’, 

Lavd of Caiuuin, 21 
, JI<»ly, i6</A 

of Isr.itl, ihid. 

- of Promise, ihid. 

liAomi i-A, a city qf Asia Mi- 
nor, in the vicinity of Coloss.e and 
Hier.ipolis; bigether with which 
cities it w.is destroy eil h) an earth- 
quake, about A.n. Uj or f»f>. Not 
a vestige of its former magnifi- 
cence remains. ((!id. ii. 1. iv. 1.1. 
15, D;. llev. i. II.) 

Las.,i a, a inariiime city of 
Crete, visited by St. Paul. (Acts 
xx\ii. 8.) 

Lkb ANON, Mount. See pp. 
238, 239. 

Limy v, a region of Africa, lying 
west of Egypt, on the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
(Actsii. 10.) 

Lycaoma, a region of Asia 
]\Iinor, bounded on the north by 
Cabtia; on the east by Cappa- 


docia ; on the south fiy iKaiiriA 
.and Cilici.i, .nul on tlie west liy 
Phrygi.i. ■ Of ii^ sarioiis cities 
Iconium, Derhe, and L\sti'a, arc 
nientitiiu'il in Acts \(v. o'. 

Lyiiii\, a huge vill.ige of Pa- 
lestine, not f.ir fiom .Ii>pp i. (Acts 
ix. :V2. ■\ 1. W'i. , 

Lssiiis, SI city of -Vsia Minor, 
now called L.itik. AcIsmv. 6*. 
S. 10, II. 21. •xi I.) 

M\(H)oni\, ;i ifgiiiii lying 
north of (in'cee I’icpei it was 
bounded on the noiih by tbe 
mount. linsuf I I.'eiiMi^ionilie south 
h\ Ki>imi .ind .\( h.n.i, on the east 
hy tin* .E’gi ni, on the west liy the 
loni.in and Adi i.tlic se.is. 'i'othis 
connti y .wlu>senu tiopolis wastlieii 
'riiess.ilonii a, .St. I’aul was x.dlecl 
hy a vision ^ \cls nm. 9.); and 
the chinches planted hy him in it 
are celibrsited for their gre.it elisi- 
rity, and risuly lontiibiilioii to the 
di* .‘d Je id. I (2 Cl 

vili. i\.) 

IVI \» iia.Ki s, a city .md fortress 
esist of the .loril.m, hetw-een six 
and nine milis fiom that river, 
.tnd not far fiom its mouth. — 
Here .Tolm the Ih'iptisl was impri- 
soned, and subsoipiently put to 
death hy order of 1 lerod A ntipas. 
(Matt. IX. 2. \iv. 3 — 12.) This 
place is not meiitioiieii hy name in 
the .New Testament. 

M xnirj 1 All, the name of the 
csive pnri based liy Abraham of 
Kphron, the Tliltite, for a hiirial- 
place for hi-, w de .Sarah. ( Gen. 
xxxiii. H.) 

3Ia(.iiala, a city and territory 
beyond Jordan, on the we.stcrn 
side of the lake of (omtiesareth. 
It real lied to the bridge above 
Jordan, which joined il to the 
other side of CiaUlee, ami con- 
tained within its precincts Dai.- 
MA.s'i TiiA ; hence, while Matthew' 
.says (xv. 19.) C//rtx/ cama into 
Uic nmstfi of yiandoln^ St. Mark 
says more particularly viii. 10,), 
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tliat he came into the parts of Dal- 
mnnutha. 

Mahanaim, a city beyond the 
Iordan in the tribe of Gad, near 
the tribe of INlunasseli ; it was as- 
signed to the Levites. (Josh, 
xiii. 20. 30. xxi. 38.) Here two 
hosts or camps of angels met Ja- 
cob (Gen. xxxii. 'J.), whence the 
name is derived. 

Media, a vast#egion of Asia, 
having on tlic north the Caspian 
Sea, on tlie west Armenia and 
Assyria, on tlie soiitli I’ersia, on 
the oast ilyreania and Parlhia. 
In the llubylonian captivity, the 
Jews were c.irried captive into* 
Assyria, and placed in the cities 
of the Modes. (‘J Kings wii. (>. 
and xviii. II.) Ilunce we Und 
many of them and their proselytes 
at Jerusalem, when the Iloly 
Ghost fell on tlie apostles. ( Acts 

ii. 0.) 

IMpmtk, or Malta, an island in 
the Mediterranean Sea, on which 
Saint Paul was w'lecked. (Acts 
xxviii. 1.) 

Mf.rom, Waters of. Seep 237. 

Mksopotasiia, a famous pro- 
vince, situated iK'tweeii the rivers 
Tigris and Kiiphrates. The lle- 
lirews call it y/ram N^ahurninh or 
Aram of the risers, beeaiKe it was 
first peopled by Aram, father of 
the Syrians, and is situated be- 
tween two rivers. 

MioiAN, in Arabia Pelr:ua, the 
land into which Moses fle<l from 
the Egyptians. (Acts vii 23.) 
Here Jethro lived. (Exod. xii. 
11. j 

Mksuol, a fiontier town of 
Lower Egypt, towards the lied 
Sea, between which and that sea 
the Israelites encamped. (Exod. 
xiv. 1.) 

MiLKTtr$, a sea-port of Asia 
Minor, and a city of Ionia, where 
Saint Paul delivered to the elders 
of the church of Ephesus that af- 
fecting discourse which is recorded 
in Acts XX. 17 — 35. There w-as 


another Miletus in Crete, where 
St. Paul left Trophimus sick. 
(2 Tim. iv. 20.) 

Mitylf.ke, a celebrated city, 
the capital of the island of Lc.shos. 
It was visited by St. Paul, as re- 
lated ill Acts XX. 14. 

Mi/rKii, a high place affording 
an extensive prospect. ( Isa. xvi. 
8.) Several places in Palestine 
bore this name, of which the fol- 
lowing were the principal : — 

1. Mizi'Fii, a citij in the tribe of 
Judah f to the soiitli of .Jerusalem 
(whence it w'as distant about eigh- 
teen or twenty miles), and to the 
north of Hebron. (Josh. xv. 3.3.) 

2. Mi/Phii, a place in Gilead 
beyond the .Jordan. (Judg. x. 17. 
xi. 34.) In Judg. xi. 29. it is 
called Mizpeh If Gilead ^ to dis- 
tinguish it from other towns or 
places of the same name, 

3. Mi/i'kii, a citi/ in (he tribe of 
Tlenja min t whore assemblies of the 
Israelites were often convened : 
here Samuel dwelt, and here Saul 
was anointed king. (Jiidg. xxi. 1. 
1 S..m. vii. 5—7. x. 1. 17.) 

4. MirpEii, a valley in the re- 
gion if Mount I.ibanuSt which w'as 
inhabited by the llivites. (Josh, 
xi. ,‘J. 8.) 

INIoa HITES, a people descended 
from Moah, the incestuous ofl- 
spring of f^ot. Their habitation 
was beyond Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, on both sides of the river Ar- 
non. Their capital city was situ- 
ated on that river, and was called 
Ar, or llahbath-Monl), that is, the 
capital of Moab, or Kirheres, that 
is, a city w’ith brick walls. This 
country was originally possessed 
by a race of giants called Emim. 
(l)eut. ii. 11,12.) The Moab- 
ites conquered them, and after* 
wards the Amorites took a part 
from the Moabites. Moses con- 
quered that part which belonged 
to the Amorites and gave it to the 
tribe of lleuben. The ]Moabites 
w'cre spared by IMoses, for God 
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Iiad restricted him ( Dent. ii. 9. ) : 
but there always was a {Treat an- 
tipathy between the IMoaltites and 
Israelites, which occasiuned many 
wars between them. 

MojiiAii, JMount. Seep. ‘2‘J7. 

iMvaA, a city on the coast of 
Lycia, one of the sonth-westerii 
provinces of Asia Minor. (Acts 
xxvii. 5.) 

AIysia, tliL north-western pro- 
vince of Asia IMiiior. It wa^ 
bounded on tlie nortli by Hithy- 
iiia, on the east by I’hrx^ria Mi- 
nor, on the west by 'IVoiis, on the 
south by the river Ilenuus. 

Nais, a small city or town of 
Galilee, not far from C.ipei naiim, 
at (he {^iites of which Jesus (‘hrist 
raised to life a wuhiw’s only sou, 
(Luke vii. 

Na/auI'Tii, a small city of 
Lower (iaiilce, ceU-brated as hav* 
jn«T been the place wlieie our 
Saviour was educated, wbeie he 
pieaihed, and whence be was 
callc ’ a Na/arene. 

Grotto at. See p. 

‘Jlf^. 

Nfiio. Sec p. 2 H. 

Ninkveii, the nictro])oIis of (he 
Assyrian empire. It was cele- 
brated for its extent, iiiafrni licence, 
and the vast number of its inha- 
bitants. Its site can no longer 
be ascertained. 

Nf», Nil- A MON, or No- Am UN, 
the Thebes of antieiit gftigraphers, 
was the metropolis of Upper 
Egypt. It is mentioned in Jer. 
xlvi. 25. Ezek. \xx. 1 1 — IG. and 
Nahum iii. 8. 

Norn, or AIempiiis, a very ce- 
lebrated city, the capital of Lgypt, 
until the Ptolemies removed the 
scat of government to Alexandria. 
The prophets often mention this 
city ; and predict the calamities 
which it was to suffer from the 
kings of Chalda^a and Persia, &c. 
(See Isa. xix. 19. Jcr. xliv. 1. 
llos. ix. G. Ezek. zxx. 13 IG.) 

A A 


It is * 110 X 1 ' completely destroyed ; 
nor is the spot on which it stood 
certiiinly known. 

Djivi-s, Aloiiiit of, a ridge ly- 
ing east of .Iciiisalem (of which it 
had a coiiimamling view ), and se- 
parated from it by the valley of 
the ('edroii. 

O.N, .Ai v, or III (loi'oi Is, a city 
of Egypt. The f.ither-iii-law of 
Joseph was high priest of On. 
(Geii. xli. 1 ) lli-bopolis was 

the (iita'k translalioii of Jleth-she- 
niesh, “ (he house or city of (he 
Sun,*' as it was c.illed by Jere- 
miali, “• lUtb-sbemesli in the laud 
of Egypt" (\liii. l:t. ), lfi disliii- 
giiish it fiom another Jlelii-sbe- 
inesb, ill (he land of Lana.iii. It 
was called Ilelh A veil, “the house 
of vanity,” or idolatry, by llie 
Jews. ( E/ck. XXX. 17. ) 

Oi iiiK , a country on (be eastern 
coast of Afrua, (by llie At.ibiaiis 
termed Zangiiebar ) ; most proba- 
bly Ibo small country of Sofala, 
wbitber Solomon sent a tied aided 
by the sulijccls tif lliiain king of 
'J’y re, and from which (bey brought 
back gold (1 Kings ix. 27, 2H, 
2 Cbrun. viii. 17, 18.), uud also 
alniu:: lnu-s and pnxiaus \foncs» 
(1 Kings X. II.) 

Palkstink. See p 220, 221. 

pAMriiYF lA, a )«roviiice of Asia 
.Minor, having to the south the 
Pamphylian •^e.'i, mentioned Acts 
xxvii. 5., Cilicia to the east, Pi.si- 
dia to the north, (whence we find 
.Saint Paul passing tbroiigb Pisi- 
dia to Panipbyba, Acts xiv. 2d., 
and from X^tmphylia to Pisidia, 
Acts xiii. I'l.) and Lycia to tho 
west. Tiic cities mentioned in the 
Scripture as belonging to it arc 
Perga and Attalia. (Acts xiii. 
2.3.) 

Pai'iios, the metropolis of the 
island of Cyprus (Arts xiii. 4. C.), 
and the residence of the proconsuL 
Numerous Jews dw'clt here. 
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pARTiriANS, TTicntioiJod irt Acts 
ii. 9., were Jews, who were born 
or resided in Parthia, a region of 
A sia situated between Media and 
Mesopotamia, 

Patara, a maritime city of Ly- 
cia, mentioned in Acts xxi. 1. 

Patmos, an island in tlie /T^go- 
an Sea, whither the apostle and 
evangelist John was banished, a. u. 
9 I, and where he had the revela- 
tions which lie has recorded in the 
Apocalypse. 

Prr.ka. See p. 226. supn), 

Pkiu: AMUs, a city of Mysia,aml 
the capital of tlie powerful king- 
dom of Pergaraus; it was cele- 
brated for tlie noble library col- 
lected by the kings of the race of 
Attain^. ( llev. i. 11. ii. 12.) 

Pfrizzi’I'Iis, the antient inha- 
bitants of Palestine, mingled with 
the Canaanites. It is very proba- 
ble that they nere Canaanites, who 
liad no fixed habitations, and li\e<l 
sometimes in one country, some- 
times in another, and were tlience 
called Perizzites, which tertn sig- 
nifies scattered or dispersed. 

Pkrma, a country of Asia, 
bounded on the west by Media 
and Susiana ; on the south by the 
Persian (Julf; on the north by the 
great desert that lay between it 
and Parthia Proper ; and on tlie 
east by another still greater, that 
lay between it and the river Indus. 
Until the time of CVnis, and his 
succession to tlie INleilian empire, 
it was an inconsiderable country, 
always subject to the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, or IMedes. 

PiiAKTAH. See Abana, p. 52.3. 

PiiiT.AnKLriiiA, a city of Asia 
Minor, derived its name from its 
founder, Attains Pbiladelplius, and 
is situated about twenty-seven 
miles to the south-east of Sardis. 
Not long before the date of the 
Apocalyptic Epistle, this city had 
sufifered somticii from earthquakes, 
that it had been in a great mea- 
sure deserted by its inhabitants ; 


which may in some degree account 
for the poverty of this church as 
described in this Kpistle. 

PiiiLiiiM was a city of Mace- 
donia Prim a, or the first of the 
four parts into which that province 
was divided. It was of moiieratc 
extent, and situated on the con- 
fines of Thrace. Christianity was 
first planted at Philippi, by Saint 
Paul, A. 1 ). .'>(), the particulars of 
which are related in Acts xvi. 9 — 
40. 

Philistivfs. Seep. 221. 

PiKKNU F, or IMiccnix, a city 
and harbour on the south-eastern 
coast of Octe. ( Acts xxvii. 1 2. ) 

PnfLxiciA, or PiKExiCK, a nar- 
row region of country on the east- 
ern coast of tlie Mediterranean, 
between Judaea 'and Syria. Its 
])rincipa1 cities were Ptolcmais, 
Sidon, and Tyre. 

PiiiivoiA, an inland province of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north < 
by Bitliyiiia ; on tlic east by Ga- 
latia ; on the south by Pamphylia 
and Lycia; and on the west by 
Lydia ami Mysia. Its chief ci- 
ties, mentioned in the New' Testa- 
ment, are Laodicea and Illerapo- 
lis. (Col. ii. 1.) 

PisuAir, Mount. Seep. 241. 

PisiDiA, a region of Asia Mi- 
nor, having Pamphylia on the 
south, Galatia on the north, Isau- 
ria on the oast, and Piirygia on 
the w est. Jts chief city was An- 
tioch in Pisidia ( Acts xiii. 14.), 
so called to distinguish it from 
Antioch in Syria. 

Plain of Jericho. See p. 243. 

Jezrccl, U)id. 

■ ■ ■ ■ the Mediterranean 
Sea, 

PoNTi's, a province of Asia Mi- 
nor, having the Euxine sea on the 
north, Cappadocia on the south, 
Faphlagonia and Galatia on tlie 
cast, and the Lesser Armenia on 
the west. (Artsii. 9. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

Promise, Land of. See p.219. 

Ptoleaxais, antiently called Ac- 
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cho (Judg. i. 31.), anil now 
known by tlie nayiL* of* Acre, is 
situati'il on the S.I 1010 of the Ale- 
ditorranean Sea, on the (oniinc't of* 
Loviorntul rpjKT GaliK*e. Here 
St. Paul rested for one day on liis 
journey from Kphcsiis to Jerusa- 
lem. (Aetsxxi. 7.) 

Pi Ti t>M at present called Poz- 
znolo). a city and haven in the 
kin;rdoiri of’ Naples, ei^lit miles 
from that city. (Actsxxviii. 13.) 

(p;irKs,\\i>(25u/>Tis). 'rwosyrfes 
or sand-hanks, on the northern 
coast of Africa, were paitieularly 
celebrated atnon^ the afitieiits; 
one of which, calletl the St/r/i\ 
majary lay between C yreiie aiul 
Ijeplis, and is most prohaldy tiik 
all tided tiiiii Aclsxwii. 
17.; since a vessel hound uest- 
^^al•d, after passing Crete, might 
easily ho driven into it by a strong 
north-easterly wind. 'Ihe i>ther 
i Sj/t Its minor) lay near ('aithage. 


T* ini \Tii,or Ua iniATii- A m mo v, 
or K.xuiiiiJi of the children of 
Ammon, afterwards called Phil- 
adelpliia, the capital of the Am- 
mon stes, Mas situated heyoinl 
Jordan. It was a place of con- 
siderable note in the time of Moses. 
*rhe prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel pronounced very severe pro- 
phecies against Uahhiith,thecu)ntal 
city of the AiniiioDites,and ngain>t 
the rest of the country, which 
probably had their completion five 
years after the dc.struction of Je- 
rusalem. 

Uabbath-moah, or llabbatli of 
the children of Moab, the capital 
of the Moabites, otlicrwise v/r, or 
jii'ii'l of Moab, and Alrhcregy or 
the city with brick walls. Jer. 
xlviii. 31. 36.) This city was si- 
tuated on the river Ar: it un- 
derwent many revolutions, and 
tlic prophets denounced heavy 
judgments against it. 

Kama, Hamah, or llanuithaiin, 


a small town in the trihe of Ken- 
jumin, a few miles north of Jeru- 
salem. belweenCbbeon .Old IJetbel. 
It is fieijiieiitiy mentioned in the 
Old 'reslaiiu’iit. 

UvMorn, a f.mioiis eity in ibo 
moiint.iiiis of Gile.ul, often called 
K.imotIi gilead, sometimes Ua- 
motb, and sometinus Kamotb- 
iiiizpcb,oi tlieW.iteli-tow i-r. Josh, 
xiii. i?6.) This cjiy belonged to 
the tribe of ( hid. It was assigned 
to till Levites, and was one of the 
cities ol iifuge beyond .Iordan. 
(Di'iit. iv. I 1 . Josh. -w. and 
\xi. ;>s.) 

Ki o Si \, lailid abo the Ara- 
bian (iiilf, sepaiiitcs JOgvpt on the 
west fiom .V labia on the east. 
The name in Hebrew signilies ibc 
“ weedy sea,*’ or the sea of weeils 
(wbicli appillation il still retiins 
ill the ( optic l.inguage . It is 
thus denominuted eitln r fiom the 
va-iely of sea-weeds s.iid to 
visible on its shores at low water, 
or fiom the ipi.mtity of white eor.il 
spread every wheie over its bottom. 
VVe derive tlui name “ Ked Sea ” 
from the Greeks. Most prohahly 
this sea was antieiitly ealleil llie 
sea of Edom, from its neighbour, 
ing coast, and as Edom signifies 
JivU 'iu Hebrew, the Greeks, not 
undeisi.uiding the meaning of the 
appellation, translated it, as we 
have done after them, the Ked Sea. 

ill OIOS round about Joidan. 
Sec p. 13. 

HifF.(;ii M, a sea-port town in 
Italy, opposite to Sicily. (Acts 
xviii. 13.) 

K If ours, tlie capital of an island 
of the same name, lying off tlui 
coast of Cnrin. (Acts xxi. 1.) 

UiMMos, Hock of. See p. J'lO. 

lio.MC, the celebrated Metro- 
polls of the Roman Empire. 

Sai.monf, a maritime city and 
promontory, which forms the east- 
ern extremity of the island of 
Crete. (Actsixvii. 7.; 
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S\T.T Ska. See 

Salt, Valley of, p. 213. 

Samauia, Region of. Sec p. 

221 . 

Samaria, City of, the antient 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
was situated on a hill which de- 
rived its name from Semcr, or 
Shemer, of whom it was pur- 
chased by Omri king of Israel, 
II. c. 921, who made it the seat of 
his government, and called it Sa- 
maria (Heb. S/iornvron) from its 
former owner. Hy his successors 
it ivas greatly improved and for- 
tified. After having been de- 
stroyed by Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, and rebuilt during the 
reign of Alexander, ii. c*. 4-19, it 
was again destroyed by John 1 lyr- 
canus. It w’as afterwards wholly 
rebuilt, and considerably enlarged 
by Herod siirnamed the Great, 
who gave it the name of Sebasto, 

.... 1 . .. .1 . * .... I .1 

honour of the emperor Augustus. 

Samos, an island of the Archi- 
pelago, on the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, (Acts XX. 15.) 

SAMoniiiAciA, an island of the 
ilsgean Sea. Saint Paul, depart- 
ing from Troas for Macedonia, 
arrived iirst at Samothracia, and 
then landed in Macedonia. (Acts 
xvi. 11.) 

Saudis, the capital of Lydia, 
was situated at the foot of mount 
Tmolns, on the hanks of the river 
Puctolus : it w'as celebrated for 
the wealth, and for the voluptuous 
and debauched manners of its in- 
habitants. (Rev. i. 11. iii. 1. 4.) 
Sardis is at present reduced to a 
miserable village called Sart. 

Saiif.i'ta, or Zarephuth (Luke 
iv. 2(».), was a city in the territory 
of Sidon, between that city and 
Tyre. (1 Kings xvii. 9. Luke 
iv. 2d.) ,, 

Sahom, a spacious and fertile 
vale between Lydda and the sea, 
which contained several viliages, 
(Actsix. 35.) 


Ska of Galilee. See p. 23G. 
svprh. 

Red. See p. 539. .w/wd. 

of Sodom. See p. 237. 

sujmi. 

SniLoif, a celebrated city in the 
tribe of Ephraim, wlierc the people 
assembled (Josh, xviii. 1.) to set 
up the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, w hich continued tiiere until 
the time of Eli. (1 Sam. iv. 3.) 
It was situated on a high moun- 
tain to the north of Rcthel. 

SiiisAR, the territory of Rahy- 
loii. (Gen. X. 10. xi. 2. xiv. 1. 
Lsa. xi. II. Dun. i. 2. Zech. v. 
11.) The boundaries of this coun- 
try are defined in Gen. x. 10., and 
depend on the interpretation given 
to the names of cities mentioned in 
that verse. 

Shi I’T iM, Plains of. See p. 244. 

Shush AN, the capital of Sii- 
siana, a province of Elam or I'er- 
bia, which Daniel terms the palace 
(viii. 2.) because the Chalda-an 
monarchs had a royal palace here. 
'J’his once sjilendid metropolis is 
now a mere w ildernes^i. 

SirHL.M, Si/cliar, or Shcclt^nit 
a city of Samaria, about forty 
miles distant from Jerusalem, 
which became the metropolis of 
the Samaritans after the destruc- 
tion of Samaria by llyrcanus. 
In the vicinity of this place is 
Jacob's w’cll (John iv, (>. ), me- 
morable for our Saviour's con- 
versation witli the Samaritan W'O- 
man. 

Sin DIM, Vale of. See p. 242. 

SiDON, or ZiooN, a very uii- 
ticiit and celebrated port and city, 
originally the metropolis of Phoe- 
nicia, is situated on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Sidon has always 
been famous fo: its great trade 
and navigation : at present it is 
called Said. 

SiHOR, River. See p. 23G. 

SiLOAM, Fountain. Sec p.238. 
a mountain in Arabia 
Peti'sea, where the law was given. 
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It had two tops ; the one lower, 
called Iloreh, or the IMount of 
God (Exod. iii. 1.), where he ap. 
peared to Moses in a flame of fire 
ill u hush: this IJoreh is there- 
fore culled Sinai by Saint Stephen. 
(Acts \ii. :30. ) See IIoklUj p. 
534. of this Appendix. 

Smyiin’a, a city of Asia Minor, 
was situaleil between forty and 
forty-fiNu miles to the north of 
Ephesus, of which city it was ori* 
ginally a colony. It was one 
of the most opulent and pow'erful 
cities of that region ; hut is now 
elebiated chiefly for tin nlu 
w'ealtli, and commerce of the in- 
habitants. 

Sono.M, the cliief of the IVn- 
tapolitau cities, or li\e (cities of 
the |)Iain, ga\c the name to the 
whole land. It was burnt, with 
three other cities, by fire from 
heaven, for the unnaluiai lusts of 
their inliubitauts. 

Soiiou, Sea of. See p. LMT. 

Ss 111 A, the name of a large dis- 
trict f Asia, lying in the widest 
acceptatioi, of the name hi.twi*eii 
Palestine, .Mount IViurii*-, and 
the Tigris, and thus including 
INIesopotainia, or Syiia of the 
two riveis (in Hebrew, Aram 
Naharaim). in the New 'i’esta- 
inent, Syria may he considered as 
bounded on (he west and north- 
west by the Aledilerranean Sea 
and by Mount Taurus ; on the 
east by the Euphrates ; and on the 
south by A labia Deserta and Pa- 
lestine, or rather Jud:ea, for the 
tiaine Syria includes the northern 
parts of Palestine. The valley 
between the ridges of Lihanus 
and Anti- Lihanus was called 
Crelo- Syria or Cade- .Syria ; which 
appellation was also sometimes 
extended to the neighbouring 
country. At the time of the Jew- 
ish exile, .Syria and phtanicia were 
subject to the king of liabyloii, 
and they afterwards were tribut- 
ary to tlie Persian inonarchs. 


After the country fell into the 
hands of the Itomans, Syria was 
made the (iroviiiee of a proconsul. 
(Rohiusoii's (I'r. and Eng. Ia'xi- 
coii to theNcw'restameut, p.T:{I.) 

Ss uo-Pijc) McjA is Phtenicia 
properly so called, of w hie h Si don 
was the capital ; which iiaviiig by 
right of coiKpiest been united to 
file kingdom of Syiia, added its 
old name Plueiiici.i to tliut of 
Syria. 'I'lie Caiiannitisli woman 
is called a Syropbu iiiciaii ;Mark 
vii. lit;.), because she was of 
PhuMiicia, which was llieii con- 
sideied ns making part of Syria. 
St. AlattJiew calls her a Caiiaaii- 
ilish woman ( Matt. x\. ‘.'I.), 

because this country was leally 
peopled by the Canaaniles, Sidoii 
being the eldest sou of Cuiiauii. 
(Geii. X. la.) 

Taiiou, or TiiAiioii, Mouiif. Sec 

p. 10. 

Ta DAioK, a city of .Syi ia, erected 
by king Solomon, It was si- 
tu.'ut'd in the wilderness of Syiia, 
on the borders of Arabia I)i*serta, 
whence it is called Ttitlmnr tn thr 
Wildcruvssj'm 1 Kings ix. 18. In 
Micceetling ages it was culled Pal- 
myra. 

Ta ksiiimi, or Taut ►ssus, a city 
.ind country in Sjmiii, llie most 
celebrated emporiiitn in the west, 
to wliich the llehrews traded; 
the }>hips of Tarsht'^h (Isa. xx iii. 1. 
'1. Ix. 9 . ) denote large merelinnt 
ships IkiuiuI on long voyages ('per- 
haps di>tingiiis)ied by their roii- 
stritetioii from the common Pha*- 
iiician ships), even though they 
wxTc sent to other countries in- 
stead of Tarshish. 

Tarsus, a rich and populous 
city, the capital of ('ilicia. It was 
celebrated in the S<‘riptures as 
being the place wjiither Junali 
designed to flee, and where Saint 
Paul was born. 

Tmkssalomca, a large and po- 
pulous city and bea-[>ort of Ma- 
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ccdonia, tlic capital of one of the 
four districts into which the Ro- 
mans divided that country after its 
conquest by Paulus ^Kinilius. It 
was situated on the Therm ian Bay, 
and was anticntly called Tliertiuc ; 
but, being rebuilt by Philip, the 
father of Alexander, after his vic- 
tory over the Tlicssalians, it then 
received the nameof Thessalonica. 
It was inhabited by Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Jews ; from among 
whom St. Paul collected a nu- 
merous church. (Actsxvii. 1. 11. 
l;j.) 

'riiisiiK, a town in the tribe of 
Na)>htali, to the south of Kadesh, 
the chief city belonging to that 
tribe. The prophet Klijaii is sup- 
posed to have been a native of this 
city, though he might afterwards 
have dwelt in the land of Gilead. 
(I Kings xvii. I.) 

'I'liuKi-. Tavmins, a small place 
or village on the Appiun Way to 
Rome, where travellers stopped 
for refreshment. It w.'is thirty- 
three Itoinan (rather less than 
thirty-three English) miles from 
Rome. (ActsxxNiii. 15.) 

'rinATiuA, a city of Asia Mi- 
nor, was a considerable city on the 
road from Pergamo.«, to Sardis, 
*\nd about IS miles eastw ard of the 
former. It is called by the Turks 
Ak-hisar. 

Tihfhias (Jolmvi. 1 — 25. xxi. 
1.), still called by the natives Ta- 
baria or Tabbareeah, was antiently 
one of the principal cities of Ga- 
lilee : it was built by Herod the 
Great, and so c.'illed in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius. The pri- 
vileges conferred on its inhabitants 
by Herod, caused it in a short 
time to become a place of consi- 
derable note : it was situated in a 
plain near the Lake of Gennesa- 
retli, which is thence termed the 
Lake or Sea Tiberias ; for a 
notice of which, sec p. 237. si/prft. 

Tirzah, a city of Ephraim, the 
royal seat of the kings of Israel, 


from Jeroboam I. to Omri, who 
built the city of Samaria, which 
then became the cajiital of his 
kingdom. (Josh. xii. 24. 1 Kings 
xiv. 17. XV. 21. 2 Kings XV. 14.) 
Its situation is represented as 
pleasant, in Sol. Songvi. 4. 

Traciionitis. See p. 225. 
supra. 

Tuoas, a port and town of 
Mysia, visited by St. Paul in liis 
apostolic journics : it was situated 
on the western coast, at some 
distance to the southward of the 
supposed site of antient Troy. 

Troo\m,ium (Acts XX. 15.), a 
promontory at the foot of Mount 
Mycale, opposite to and about five 
miles from S:imos. 

'IViiE, a celebrated city and 
seaport of Pha'iii'cia, that boasted 
of a very early antiquity. Even in 
the lime of Joshua it was strongly 
fortified ; for it is called the strong 
dtt/ of T//rc. fJosh, xix. 25).) 
After the time of David, Tyre is 
frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, wliere its inhabitants 
are represented as filled with pride 
and luxury, and all the vices at- 
tendant on prosperityand immense 
wealtli. .liiclginents arc denounced 
against them by the prophets, in 
consequence of their idolatry and 
wickedness; and the destruction 
of their city is foretold. After 
this destruction the great body of 
the inhabitants fixed tiieinsclves on 
ail island opposite the former city, 
about 30 stadia from the main 
land, where they erected another 
city. This .also soon became 
opulent and pow'crfiil : it was 
taken by Alexander the Great, 
after an obstinate siege of seven 
months, in the year S32 b. c. 
After many subsequent reverses 
of fortune, and various changes of 
masters, Tyre ut length fell under 
the dominion of the Romans, and 
continueil to enjoy its commercial 
prosperity. (Robinson's Lexicon, 
p. 772. ) Tyre is now a miserable 
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place, calle<l Siir, whose*! iihabit- 
ants support thenisi'lves by fisliing. 


Ur of tlio Chaldees, a city of 
Alesopotamia, the dwelling-place 
of Toruli and Abraham ; wliich 
the latter was ordered tu quit. 
(Gen. xi. *28, Heb. xi. 8. ) Ur 
was subseqi^ently culled Kdessa, 
by the IMucedoiiians ; and by tltu 
Turks, Orfali. 

Va (Job i. ].) is Idumaea. 
Here Job chvelt. 

V.xLLryof Elah. See p. 2-12. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ Ilinnom. Ibul, 

Salt. Sc'O p. 241}. 

— - Suldim. Seep.212. 

AV ATERN of iM erom. See p. 2d7. 

Z A u Ei'n \'j 1 c. »Sec S a u f ita. 

p. supra. 


^iDov. SeeSinov, p.5 10 . suprd* 

ZiKrAo, a city which Aciiish 
king of Gath gave to David while 
he took shelter in the land of the 
Philistines, and which afterwanls 
leniained as a domain to the kings 
of Judah. (I Sam. xxxii. o'.) It 
was taken and plundeieil by the 
Ainalekites dining D.ivid’s ab- 
sence : it was situated in the 
extieme parts of the tribe of Judah, 
southward. 

ZoAv, an antlent city in Lower 
Egypt; according to the Septua- 
gint and Targums, Jt is Tan is on 
the eastern mouth of the Nile. 
(Numb. xiii. ‘J2. Na. xix. 11. 
13. XXX. 4. K/ek. xw. II.) 

ZoAu, a city on the southern 
extremity of tlie Dead »Sea. 
( Gen. xiii. 10. xix. ‘J*J. 10. Isa. 
XV. .I. Jer. xhiii. 31.) Its more 
antient name was Hela. 
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jA^bhukviations in Manuscripts, 

ii.-;. 

Abyssinian Version, 97. 

Aecominndations of Scripture, 
unfouiH'lcMi, 1 ^)9 — 14 1 . 

Acts of the Apostles, analysis of, 
4‘2‘J, 42:i. 

Adoption, 'HI. 

Adversaries, Jewish and Ilenlhcn, 
Testimonies of, to the Christian 
Name and Faith, 2‘2, ‘23. 

Advdlery, punislmicnt of, ‘268. 

ACras, rem.irkahle, ‘277. 

Alleelions of tlie Sacred Writers, 
importance (T attendinjr to, 17‘2. 

Aj'riculture of tlie Jews, 346. 849. 

Agiippa 1. and II., ‘2, ’>5. 

AlcKandriau Manuscript, 116, 
117. 

Allegory, Nature of, 183. ; Inter- 
pretation of, t6iV/. 184. Allego- 
rical sense, uha», 137. 

Ainmonian Sections, 123. 

Amos, Hook of, 395, 396. 

Amuseineiits of the Jews, 3.78 — 
36‘2. 

Analogy of Langii.-iges, 1,78 — 
160. ; of Faith, 160. Hints 
fur investigating it, 161 — 163. 

Anglo-Saxon Version, 99. 

Antonins Felix, notice of, ‘257. 

Apocryplia, import of, 409. ; use 
of, 164. Analysis of the Apo- 
cryphal Hooks, 410 — 414. 

Apostles and Evangelists, credi- 
bility of, 13—15. 

Aquil.i, Greek Version of, 95. 

Arabic Language, 89. ; Versions, 
97. 

Araiiucan I.nnguage, 89. 

Archelaus, 2.74. 

•Architecture of the Jews, .351. 

Areopagus, Tribunal of, ‘262. 

Ark of the Testimony, 290. 


Armenian Version, 97. 

Army, Jewish order of, 284, 285. 
Arts and Sciences of the Jews, 
350— 355. 

Assembly, at Kpliesns, jurisdic- 
tion of, 2G3. 

Atonement, fast of, 319. 
Aulbenticity of the Old and New 
Testaments, 4 — 9. 


Banishment, a Jewish Punisli- 
mont, 270. 

Bargains of Sale, 280. 

Baruch, apocryphal hook of, 412. 

Battle, order of, 286. 

Beating to death, 27*2. 

Beheading, 27 1 . 

Bel and the Dragon, history of 
the destruction of, 413. 

Bernice, 255. 

Bible. AVe Scriptures. 

Blasphemy, punishment of, 265. 

BUxaly Olferings, 310. 

Books, select List of, for facili- 
tating the study of the Bible, 
474—507. 

Burial, Bites of, 363 — 366. 

Burning alive, 271. 

Burnt Oflerings, 311. 


Candlestick, Golden, 292. 296. 

Canonical Books, what, 120. 

Captain of the Host, 283. 

Caravans, 346. 356. 

Catholic Epistles, Genuineness 
and Authenticity of, 442. An- 
alyses of them, 443— 456. 

Causes, how tried, 260. 

Caverns of the Holy Land, 242. 

Cerinthus, heresy of, 420, 421. 

Chaldee Ijanguage and Para- 
phrases, 89. 91, 92. 

Chapters and Verses, Origin of, 
123, llf4. List of select chap- 
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ters of the Holy Scriptures, 
464—473. 

Clierem, or irromissihle vow, 322. 

Chcretliites and Pelcthites, 249. 
28.5. 

Children, Birth, Education, Ac. 
of, :MO, 311. 

Christianity, propagation of, 16. 
.5,3. Gibbon’s alleged causes 
of its success reliited, .>3, .51. 
Its rejection by Jews and Gen- 
tiles accounted for, .55 — .57. 
Its blessed elleets upon nian- 
kind, 74 — 7(i. Its superiority 

over all other religitins a proof 
of its divine origin, 76 — 79. 

Chronicles, two Books of, 380. 

Chronological Table of the princi- 
pal Epochs ill the History of 
the Old and New 'J'estainents, 
508— .511. 

Cilicisms, 88. 

Cin vi'.Mcision, 30,3. 

Climate of the Ifoly I.and, 2.31. 

Codex Alexandrinus, 116, J17. 
Vaticamis, 118. Cantabngi- 
ciisis, 1 1 9. 

Cog* to T align. ages, account of, 
and their u.so, 88 — j)0. 

Coins, testimony of, to the truth 
of Scripture, 24 — 28. 

Colossiaiis, Epistle to, <131. 

Commentators, ditrcreiit classes 
of, 172. I.ist of, 491—502. 
Hints on the best mode of con- 
sulting them, 1 73, 1 7 1. 

Commerce of the Hebrews, 35.7 
—.358. 

Compensation, 269. 

Context, use and study of, 152 — 
1.55. 

Contracts, bow made, 2K(). 

Contradictions, alleged to exist in 
Scripture, Interpretation of, 
210 — 212 . 

Coptic Version, 97. 

C'orban, 314. 

Corinthians, first Epistle to, 430. 
Second Epistle to them, 431. 

Corruptions of Religion among 
the Jews, 328 — 332. 

Court of the Israelites, 29.5. 

— of the Gentiles, ibid. 


Court of the Women, 29.5. 

Courts of Judicature, 2.58 — 26. J. 

Covenants, new, concluded, 279, 
280. 

Creation of the World, and of 
Man, iNIosaic account of, con- 
firmed, 17. 

Credibility of the Old Testament, 
12. ; and of the New, 13 — 16. 
Testimonies iheieto IViim Na- 
tural and (’i\il IlisUiry, 17 — 
22.; and fioin Piofane Writers, 
22 — 21. ( 'oidii med l)y Aiitient 
Coins. Medals, and ^I.irhle.s, 
21 — 28. (Vedihility of Mira- 
cles, 32— 3 1. 

Credulity of Unbelievers, SO, 81. 

i'ritninal f.aw of the .lews, 2fi’3— • 
268. Execution of ciiininals, 
260, 261. 

Crucifixion, 272, 273. 

Hmi.y .Sticiifice, .{12, 

Dancing of the Jew.s, .3.51, 355. 

Daniel, Book of, 103, KM. 

Day of \linu‘nu*nl, .3156 

D.iys, civil and natural, 27.3, 274. 

Dead, tieatnu nt of, 'It*:!, 36 1. 

Dedication, feast of, 320, ^'l)ws 
of, 323. 

Deluge, attested by Natural and 
Ci\il Hisloiy, 18 — 20. 25. 

Demoniacal J Possessions, reality 
of, .362. 

Deseit'* of tbe Holy L.uul, 2M. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, .371. 

Dichotuiii), 272. 

Dictioiiriries and C«ncordanct‘s to 
the Bilde, .702, 703. 

Diseases mentioned in Scripture, 
36 1, .362. 

Divination, 2(>5. 

Divisions ofllie Bible, 1 19 — 124. 

Divorce, .310. 

Doctrinal Interpretation of .Scrip- 
ture, 203—206. 

Doctrine of the Patriarchal, Mo- 
saic, and Christian Religions, 
summary of, 5‘i — 63. Objec- 
tions of l'nbelie\trs to, refuted, 
0,5—73. 

Domestic customs of the Jews, 
343—346. 
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Dross of the Jews, 336 — 338. 

Drink Oirerhifrs, gi3. 

Drowning, 272. 

Drusilla, 256. 

Dwellings of the Jews, account of, 
333—336. 

Eccr.RsiASTEs, l}ook of, 388, 389. 

EcclesiiLsticus, Hook of, 41 1, 412. 

Education of (Children, 340, 341. 

Egyptian Versions, 97. 

Eiders of the Gate, 2.'38. 

Encampments of the Jews, form 
of, 284. 

English Translations of the Dlhlc, 
106 — 109. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, 433. 

J'^pistolary VV'riting.s of the New 
Testament, reinaiks on, 426, 
427. Analyses of, 428 — 456. 

Esdras, first and second Books of, 
410. 

Essenes, sect of, 330, 331. 

Esther, Book of, 382. Rest of 
the chapters of the Book of 
Esther, III. 

Ethiopic [.anguage, 91., and Ver- 
sion, 97. 

Exconnnnnication, 270. 302. 

Exodus, Book of, 368, 369. 

Expiation, fast of, 319. 

Exposing to wild beasts, 272. 

E/ekiel, Book of, 405, 406. 

Ezra, Book of, 38 1 , 


Fa It. of IMan, Mosaic Account 
of, continued, 17. 

Fathers, Greek, use of, 166, 167. 

Fasts, public and private, 325. 

Felix, account of, 257. 

Festivals of the Jews, 315 — 321. 

Festiis, account of, 257. 

Fertility of the Holy Land, 244, 
245. 

Figurative Language of Scrip- 
ture, Interpretation of, 174 — 
188. 

Firstborn, privileges of, 3 10. 

First Fruits, 314. 

Floriis, notice of, 258. 

Food and Entertainments of the 
Jews, 3 14, 345. 

Foreigners, who have acquired a 


language, use of, for interpret- 
ing Scripture, 151, 152. 

Forests of Palestine, 244. 

Fountains of Palestine, 238. 

Funeral Kites of the Jews, 363— 
366. 

Furniture of tlic Jews, 335. 

Galatians, Epistle to, 432, 433. 

Galila‘ans, sect of, 331. 

Games of llie Jews, 358 — 361. 

Gardens of the Jews, 349, 350. 

Geinara, notice of, 165. 

Genesis, Book of, 368. 

Genuineness of the Old and New 
Testaments, 4 — 9. 

Geograpliy* Historical, of the 
Holy Land, 218 — 230. Physi- 
cal Geography, 231 — 21.7. 

Geriziin, Mount, Tenij)lc on, 298. 

Gibbon (Mr.), ohjeetions of, re- 
futed, 53, 54. 

Glossaries, use of, 150, 151. 

God, crimes against, 263 — 265. 

Gospel, import of, 415. Summary 
of its Doctrines and Piecepts, 
61 — 65. Objection of Unbe- 
lievers to it refuted, 65 — 73. 
Its beneficial edects, a proof of 
divine inspiration, 7 1 — 78. 
Number of the Canonical Gos- 
pels, 415. Analyses of tliem, 
416—121. 

Gothic Version, notice of, 99. 

Government, form of, to the Ba- 
h^lonish Captivity, 246 — 252.; 
after tliat Captivity, to the end 
of the Jewish Polity, 252 — 259. 

Governors, Roman, powers of, 
256. 

Greek Language of the New’ Tes- 
tament, account of, 86—88. 
Greek Versions of the Old Tes- 
tunent, 92 — 95. Greek Manu- 
scripts, 114 — 119. Greek 
Grammars and Lexicons to the 
New Testament and to the Sep- 
tuagint Version, 489 — 491. 

Grinding at Mills, 349. 

Habakkcc, Book of, 403. 

Haggai, Book of, 407. 

Hair, plucking od', 270. 
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Happiness of mankind promoted 
by tije Scriptures, 7'1 — 7S. 

Harmony of Scripture, 75. 
Uses of TIai monies, IMi, IfU. 
Ilarnionies of the Uihle, '1K(\ 
481. 

Harvest, '2:V2. S 17, :i IS. 

Hebraisms, 87, 88. 

Hebrew I.an^ruaire andeliarai ters, 
account of, 85, So*, llelirew 
3ramiscripts, 110 — Il;i. He- 
brew Uibles, editions of, -17 I, 
475. And ( iramrnars atui Lex- 
icons, 480 — 188. 

Hebrews, KjHstle to, 4 11, 1 1'J. 

ITeliopolitan 'IVnipIe, i^pS. 

Herod the (Jreat, •J5‘;, *25 1. 

■■ — ■ Antij»;is, 254. 

Agrippa, Senior and .Ju- 
nior, 255. 

Herodians, Sect (^f, n.il. 

High Places, 

High Piiests, account of, liOG, 
807. 

Historical IJooks, Analjses of the 
Old 'JVstament, 87 1—888. 
An/l of the New Testament, 
41..— 4 8. 

Historical circuinst.'inces, import- 
ance of, for the inteipretation 
of Sci ii>ture, 1 0*8 — 1 72. 

Historical sense, 180*. 

Holy Land, Names of, 21 8—221 , 
Poiinclaries, 221. Antient In- 
habitants, 222. Divisions, 222 
— 220. Pliysical (/eogrnpby, 
281 — 244. Fertility of, 244, 
215. 

Holy of Holies, 290. 207. 

Homieidt piinisbment of, 208. 

Ilosea, lJoi>k of, 895. 

Hours, 274. 

Houses of the Jews, .'in'!— 385. 

Hyperbole, 1S«. 

IrotATRV of the Jews, and its pu- 
nishment, 208, 264. 328, 329. 

Imprisonment, 209. 

Incense, offering, 313. 

Infidelity, unprofitableness of, 79. 
Infidels more credulous than 
Christians, 80. 

Inspiration defined, 28. Criteria 


of, 29. Internal Evidences of, 
5S— 79. 

Inteipretation of .Scripture, and 
its siibsidiaiy means, 1 85 — 1 7 I. 
Interpretation »»t the figurative 
Language of Scripture, 174— 
ISS. ; and of the Poetical parts 
of Scripture, 18“ — 192. Spirit- 
ual inteipietation, 19.’. — 197. 

I nferprel.ition «•!’ Pi ophecy, 1 97 
—208. Docliinal, Sloi.il,uud 
Practical Intirpi elation of 
Scri|)tuie,2l 1—217. Treatises 
on the Intcrpietatioii of Scrip- 
ture, 4‘>|, J'»J. 

Iroiiv, 1"<S. 

Isai.ih, Hook of, 


.Taufs, Kjiislle tif, I 18— I 17. 

Jereiiiiali, AiiaKsis of the Hook 
of, 401, 402. Lanii nlations of, 
102 . 

.Teionie, Latin Version <if, 98. 

Jerusalem, Desciiption of, 226 — 
228, 

Ji^srs (biaisi, piedictions of, 58. 

Jewish Church and its Mendiers, 
.802, 808. 

.Icwish W riters, use of, for tlie In- 
terpretation of Scripture, 1(»4, 
Pj’fi. 

Jews, Infiilelity of, accounted for, 
.51, 55. Political ‘'tale, of, to 
thePab) lonisli C’aptivity, 216 — 
252. And after that lime to 
their deslriictii>n, as a nation, 
0*32 — 258. Corruplioir. of lle- 
ligion among, .828 — 882. Do- 
mestic. Vntiipiitiesof, 838 — !166. 

,Jol), Hook of, 888. 885. 

Joel, Book of, 898. 

,Iohn (St. ,.\ccountof, 419, 420. 
Design .and Analysis of his 
(iospel, 420 — 122. Of his first 
Epistle, 448, 449. On the Ge- 
nuineness of 1 John, V. 7. 449 
— 454. Analysis ofthesetond 
and third Epistles of John, 455. 
And of his Ucvelatioii, 457. 
459. 

Jonah, Book of, 398, 394. 

Josephus, notice of, and tlic si- 
lence of his w’rilings in the in- 
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tcrpretation of Scripture, 166. 

H9. 

Joshua, Book of, S74. 

J ubilcc, Vear of* 32 1 . 

Jude, Epistle of, 451). 

Judges, powers of, 247. 

.ludgos. Book of, 375. 

Judicature, Jewish Courts of, 258 
-—261. Uoinaii Courts of, 261 
—263. 

Judith, Book of, 410. 

Justice, Seat of, 258. 

Kaukaiuiemi VN Version, f)6. 

Kindred li.'inguages, and their 
use, 88 — 90. 

Kings (Israclitish) powers and 
revenues ol‘, 247 — 250. Du- 
ration of the monarchies of Is- 
rael and Judah, 251. 

Kings, two Books of, 378, 379. 

Lakes of the Holy Land, 2.36, 
237. 

Languages (Original) of Scrip, 
turo, account of, 85 — 88. ; use 
of the analogy of, 158 — 160. 

Latin Versitnis — Antient, 98. 
Modern, 1(K)— 109. 

Latinisnis, 88. 

Laws, Promulgation of, 250. 

Laws of Moses, Obsorv.'itions on 
the, .372—374. 

l<.awyers, 331. 

Leg.al Proceedings, 258— 261, 

Leprosy, 327. 

Letters, form of, in Alanuscripts, 
111, 115. 

Levites, account of, 301, 305, 

Leviticus, Book of, 369, 

Libertines, 303. 

Literal ScMise, what, 136. 

Luts, Feast of, 320. 

Luke (St.), Gospel of, 418, 419, 
Acts of the Apostles written 
by him, 422. 

Maccabkes, state of the Jew's 
under, 253.; Apocryphal books 
of, 41.3, 414. 

Magistrates, crimes ngains., 266. 

Malacbi, Bpok of, 408, 409. 
Malice, crimes of, 268. 


Manasscs, apocryphal prayer of, 
413. 

Manslaughter, 268. 

Manstealing, punishment of, 267. 

Manuscripts (Hebrew) of the Old 
Testament, account of, 110— 
1 1 3. Of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, 1 1 3. Observations on 
Greek Manuscripts, 114, 115. 
Manuscripts of the Old and 
New Testaments, 116—119. 

Mark (St.), Gospel of, 418. 

Marriage customs of the Jews, 
338—340. 

Masora, notice of, 121. 

Matthew (St.), Account of, and 
of his gos))cl, 4J6 — 418. 

Meaning of words, how to he 
ascertained, 135, I3fi. 141 — 
143. 

Me.'isurcs, table of, 460, 461. 

Meat Olleriiigs, 313. 

Medicine, state of, among the 
Jews, 363. 

Messiah, Table of Prophecies 
concerni ng, 5 1 2—520. Ob- 
servations on the acciunplish- 
inent of those prophecies, 202, 
203. 

Metaphors, Interpretation of, 181, 
182. 

Metonymy, nature of, 178. In- 
terpretation of Metoii) lilies, 
17 <)_ 18 ]. 

Micah, Book of, 399. 

Military Adairs of the Jews and 
other Nations, 282 — 287. 

^lilitary Schools, 285. 

Military Sports, .359. 

IVliiiistcrs of the temple, .304 — 
307. 

Miracle, defined, 29. Evidence 
of, ,30. Design, 31. Credi- 
bility, 32 — 34. Criteria of, 
3.5. Examination of some of 
the Old Testament Miracles, 
36. ; and of the New Testament 
Miracles, 37—41, ; particularly 
of Christ’s Uesurrcctioii, 41 — 
44. Comparison of Scripture 
Miracles with those ascribed to 
Heathens, 45. 

Misna, notice of, 164. 
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»Tamnu'ilisin, prcvaloiicc t)f» no 
ioji'c'tioii to piophocvi 
JoMfy, of, '1»>1 . 

Aloiiths of ihf .lows, ‘J?'). 

Moral I’arts of S('ri|it«iro, Inter* 
])retatioii of, ‘JtXi— 

IMoral Sen^e of Scri|Jliire, l.J'i, 
1 !<). 

Moi alityoftliopatrinvlj.il religion. 
Of tiu' Jewish roile, #»(). 
Of the (iospol, <ir>, »)l. 04 . 

jeciions of l/nheliever-i to tiu* 
Moralit) of the Dihle ivfuteJ. 
(>.) — T *. 

3I»ises, CieJihility of, as a uriter, 
rj, IJ. Siiininarj tif tiu* 
triiu'.iiul Alor.ils taught hyfuiii, 
."*t — <»1. Ohserv.ilions on tlie 

I.awsof Moses, >7~ — 'i7 I. 

^Mountains of Palestine, 'JJM — 
iil 1 . 

Mourning, iJfij. 

Murder, puuidimeiit of, ‘JOT. 

INfiisic of the .lews, *; M 

M\stieal Sense of Sciiiiluie, t'C, 
Holes for llu* iMystu'.il Infei- 
])retaliou of Scripture, — 


N VIII M, IJook of, 100. 

Na/.iieate, vow of, J2‘{. 

Na/ariles, .ios. 

Ncder, or ^'o\v of Oerliciiliou, 

Neheuriali, Hook of, 

New Moon, feast of, ‘JS7. 

New 'IVstanienl, Oenuineucss and 
Authenticity of, 7— ft. Itsuii- 
corrnpted Preservation, 10, 11. 
Credilnliiy, I :) — 1 O'. Confinned 
by pr* fane 'Writers, ‘J*J — 21 ; 
and by antient Coins, .Medals, 
and Marl)lc*s, 24— JH. Why 
written in Creek, 86. Account 
of its style and idioms, 87, 88. 
Origin of chapters and verses 
in, 12fl. Analyses of the se- 
veral Books of, 416 — 459, 
Talkie of their dates, 462. Edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, 
475—477. 

Numbers, Book of, 370. 


Oxriis, ;'22. 

Oliadiuh, Book of, 405. 

Ub)ations,or(Jinary,V()hiutary,Hnd f 

preset ibed, .'113, JM, 

Old .Age, laws concerning, 281. 

Old Testament, (ieiiuifieiiess and 
Authenticity of, 4 — 6. Its uii- 
eoiinpled I’leserv.ilimt, f», 10. 
ll^ ('leilibility, I J. rontinned 
by natural arid Civil History, 

17 — 2'J. , and by AntientCaiiiis, 

Ac. 2 7. l)rvisioii> of, M p— 
122 , .AnalyscN of the several 
Books of, :io7 — 10‘t. iVi't- Ala- 
niiserijits, Versions. 

nivtnpte (■anie>-, allusions to, 

dno, 2i;i. 

Oracles, he.ithen, iliil'erence be- 
tween, and the predii lions of 
tin* Seiiptiires, In. 

Oratories of tiu* .lews, 

Origen\s Biblical Labours, notice 
of, p;;. 

Pv IASI I so Syri.u* version, 06. 

Palestine, 2 JU. I ’erlility of, 21. 

21. 

i'at aides, nat lire of, 184. Inter- 
pretation of, 1.8.7, 186. 

Parabolic sense, 1;17, IPS, 

i*araiiel P.issages, use of, for 
inlerpriling Scripture, 141 — 
147. 

Parufleltsin, nature of, especi.'dly 
lire poeliial p.irullelisin, 18p— 
iP'j. 

Parents, crimes against, 267. 

Parentheses, iuiportaucc of, 1.74. 

Passover, Feast ot, ,'1 1 7, 3 1 8. 

Patriarchal Beligion, summary of, 

59, (iovernrnent, 246. 

Paul (Sl.j, brief account of, 424, 
42.7. .\nalysis of his EpistUm, 
426 — 4 12. 

Peace Offerings, 311 . 

Pentateuch, genuineness and au- 
thenticity of, 5 , 6. Olwcrv- 
ations on, .367. Manuscripts of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 1 13, 
114. Analysis of the several 
Books of, 368— .372. 

Pentecost, feast of, 318 . 
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Persian Version, 97. 

Pcsi'liito, or old Syriac Version, 
95, 96. 

Peter (St), first Epistle of, 445— 
447. Second Epistle of, 447. 

Pharisees, sect of, 330. 

Philemon, Epistle to, 440. 

Philip, the Tetrsirch, 5^54. 

Philippians, Papistic to, 434. 

Philo- Judaeus, notice of, 165. 

Philoxenian, Syriac Version, 96. 

Pilate, account of, 256. 

Plains of the Holy Land, 243. 

Poetry of the Hebrews, nature of, 
189 — 193. 353. Analyses of 
the poetical books, 383 — 390. 

Political Antiquities of the Jews, 
246—287. 

Polyglott Bibles, editions of, 478. 

Pour, laws concerning, 281, 282. 

Practical reading of Scripture, 
213—217. 

Prayers of the Jews, .301. 324, 
325. 

Frecipiutioii, 271. 

Preservation (uncoi rupted) of 
Old and New Testaments, 9 — 
11. A proof of their divine 
origin, 73. 

Priests, account of, 305, 306. 

Prisoners, treatment of, among 
the Homans, 262. 

Procurators (lionian), powers of, 
256. 

Promises and Throatdnings of 
Scripture, interpretation of, 
208—210. 

Property, crimes against, 266, 
267. 

Prophets, account of, 308, 309. 
General observations on, and 
on their writings, 390, 391. 
Table of, 392. Analyses of 
the prophetical books, 393 — 
409. 

Prophecy defined, 45. Difference 
between the pretended predic- 
tions of heathen oracles, and the 
Scripture prophecies, 46. Use 
and intent of prophecy, 47. 
Prophecies relating to the Jews, 
48—50. To the nations or 
empires neighbouring to them, 


50. Prophecies directly an- 
nouncing the Messiah, 54. Pro- 
phecies by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, 53. Objections to pro- 
phecy refuted, 54^57. Hides 
for ascertaining the sense of the 
prophetic writings, 198 — 200. 
On the accomplishment of 
Scripture prophecy, 2(K) — 202. 
Particularly respecting the Mes- 
siah, 202, 203. Table of the 
^principal prophecies relative to 
the Messiah, 512 — 520. 

Proselytes, 303. 

Proseuclue or Oratories of the 
Jews, 299. 

Proverbs of Scripture, interpret- 
ation of, 186, 187. 

I*roverbs, Book of, 387, 388. 

Psalms, Book of, .385, 386. 
Table of, according to their 
subjects, 463, 464. 

Publicans, 278,279. 

Punctuation of the New Testa- 
ment, 123. 

Punishments mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, 269—273. 

Purifications of the .lews, 326— 
328. 

Purim, Feast of, 320, 

Quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament ill the New, 126. Tables 
thereof, 127—133. 


Hech A viTEs, notice of, 308, 309. 

Hestitution, 269. 

Retaliation, ibid. 

Resurrection of Jesus Clirist, ev^; 
dencesofthe truth of, 41 — 44. 

Revelation (Divine), necessity of, 

4 . 

Revelation of St John, analysis of 
tlie Book of, 457—450. 

Revenues of the IsraelidshKings^ 
269. 

Rivers of the Holy l^d, S35| 
236. 

Roman mode of treating prison* 
ers, 26 1> 262. ; of computing 
Time, 273, 4. illusions to 

the Prmao DisdpUne, 286» 
287. 
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JBtomans Epistle tu, analysis of, 
4‘js— -1:10. 

.Ilulcrs of the Synajrojriu-, HOC). 
Jlural ai\(l Duniestie Keonoiny of 
ihf Jew'i, Dl'i— 

.ftutli, Dook of, ii7u. 

8A]m.\iii, how solemniseil, Hlo, 

a 10. 

Year, ./JO, 

Sacied Olili^atiitiis and J3uties, 
,'VJ‘J — 

Sacred Tersons, :>0‘J — HOH. 

SacK'd IM.ices, ‘jss— :i()J. 

Sacred 'niin{»s, HID — Hid. 

Sacied Times and Season.s, .515 — 

.'i J 1 . 

Saciilices (rf the Jests, HU) — HIH. 
Sadducee-«, sect of, 

Saluiadons, form of, IH, HI 1. 
•Sanhedrin, jiossers «if, Jjo, 
Samaritans and Samuritan IVnta- 
teiJch, .u'lonnt of, 1 IH, 114, 
Samuel, Tsso Hooks of, :'i7<i,H77. 
ScIk. ’.se of, for a^iortuinin;; 
the sense of Scripture, l.H), 
1.71. 

Sciences of the .Fesvs, HoO— H. j.j. 
•Schisonic Ver^ioM, !»1». 

Scupe dofmesi, l.ih’. Hints fur 
ascert.iinini' it, 1,77. 

Scout pn*;, 

Scribes, 331. 

Scriptures, genuineness and au- 
thenticity of, 4—9. Their un- 
corriipted l*reser\ation, 9 — 11. 
Credibility, 12— U8. Inspira- 

tion, JS, 29. External proofs 
^ of: — Miracles, 29—4.5. And 

' Prophecy, 4.5—37, Internal 

JBvidcnces of, 58 — 79. Ina- 

>4!iity to answer all objections, 
'\j|St cause for rejeciingtlicin, 
Jid-oral Q,iialiHcaiions for 
^heiii,83. Literary llis- 
Htidsni of, 85 — 134, 
.on of Scripture, 135 
rtical Reading of 


Seasons of tlie Holy L.'inil, 231— 
‘JHH. 

Sects of the Jews,, 3 l' 9 — HH2. 
Seed-time, 2:12. 

Sekdi, import of, HSfJ. 
Sflf-InterdicliiUi, vows of, H23. 
Si‘iise of Scrijiliire, l.h) — Ml. 
Means of ahcert.iiiung it. 1 11 
—174. 

SiMitences, jiroiiiincintion and ex- 
ecution of, 2M). 2<t'2. 

Si'ptuii^iiit Versiuii, history of, 92 
— 91. Editions of, 47s. 479. 
Sliew-hread, ’1‘able of, 299, 297. 

H I H. 

Sit .11 II, .*1HJ. 

Sm tllferlngs, 299. HI I. 

Slaves, condition of, Hh) — :11H. 
Sl.'iying with the svsurd, 270. 
Soldiers, Jewish, 2S3. Koman, 
2K9’. 

•Solomon, IVoveihs of, 387, 388. 

Apocryjihal Book of, 411. 

Sung of •Solomon, annlysiv of, 
Hh9, 390. 

Sling of the ihree Children, 41.3. 
•Spiritual Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 19:1 — 19.5. 

Spiritual .Sense of Scripture, 137. 
.Stoning, 27 1 . 

Strangers, laws concerning, 2H0, 
Subject .Matter, .Study, and L'hc 
of, 155, 1.59. 

Subscriptions to Books of New 
’I’estaineilt, 123. 

Susanna, apocryphal Book of, 
41H. 

Syininaelius, Greek Version of, 
9.7. 

Synagogues of the Jcwk, and the 
inode of wrorsliip there, 30(X— 
502. Itepreseniation of a Sy- 
nagogiie Roll of the Penta.* 
ieucli, 110. DcKriptJon of it, 
ibid. 

Synecdoche, 187. 

Syriac T.Anguage, 89, 

Syriac Versions, 95 — 97. 
Syro-Estnuigelo version, 96. 


;217. Table of 

■ VlwillCatiog . TaBxavACLa, account of, 288— 
InW. 291. 

"^g(B^2S7. Tabernacle^ feaM ofy.^ 18. 
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Tftitnudf, notice of, 164. 

T«rg«iin8, notice of, 91, 92. 

Temple of Jerusalem; the JlrsU 
2S4. Tlie secomlt 29S— 297. 
Its ministers, 304—307. 

Temple, Heliopolitan, 298. 

Temple on Mount Gerixim, ibid, 

Testajtpient. See^ Old and New 
T^li^ment. 

Testimony, human, value of, 32 
—34. 

Tl^eatrical Performances,allusions 
to, in the New Tost., 359, 360. 

Tlieft, punishment of, 266, 267. 

Theocracy, 246. 

Tbcodotion, Greek Version of, 95. 

Thcssalonians, first Epistle to, 
435. Second Epistle to, 436. 

Time, computation of, 273 — 277. 

Timotliy, flVst Epistle to, 436 — 
438. Second Epistle to, 438. 

Tithes, 314. 

Titles of the Books of New Tes- 
tament, 123. 

Titus, Epistle to, 439. 

— (Emperor), triumphal arch 
of, 27. 


Tobit, Book of, 410, 

Travelling, 346. 

Treaties, how made, 279, 
Trespass Offerings, 269. 311,312. 
Tribunals, judicial, 268, 269. 
Trials, 259, 260, 

Tributes and Taxes, 273—280. 
Triumph, Homan, 287. 

Tropes and Figures, Interpret- 
ation of, 175—178. 

Trumpets, feast of, 319. 

Types, interpretation of, 195— 


197,. 

Typidil Sense of Scripture, 137. 


Ukiklirvxks, Objections of, to 
doctrines and moral precepts 
of the Bible refVited, 65—73. 
Unbloody Sacrifices, 313. 
Unclean, who were deemed to, 
327. 


Usus Loquendi, defined, 141.; 
subsidiary means for ascertain- 
ing it, 143—174. 

Vallics of Palestine, 242. 

Various Headings, Origin and 
Nature of, 124, 125. 

Vatican Manuscript, 118. 

Verses, origin of, 123. 

Versions, Anticnt, of the Scrip- 
tures, 90. Chaldee, 91. Greek, 
92—95. Oriental, 95—97. 
Western, 98, 99. Use of 
Anticnt Versions, 148 — 150. 
Modern Versions, 99. Mo- 
dern Latin Versions, 100—102. 
Editions of Versions, 478— 
480. Tables of Versions in the 
Modern Languages of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, 103 
—105. Account of English 
Versions, 106 — 109. 

Vows, diflerent kinds of, 314. 322 
—324, 

Vulgate Latin Version, 98. 

Wars, how conducted, 282, 283. 

Watches, a division of time, 274, 

Weeks, 274, 275. 

Weights and Measures, table of, 
460,461. 

Wells, remarkable notice of, 238. 

Wilderness of Palestine, 244. 

Winter, in the Holy Land, 232. 

Wisdom of Solomon, apocryphal 
Book of, 411. ; and of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, t6id,. 

Woods in PalesUiie, 244» 

Words, Rules fbr 'iiivestigatiii 
the meaning of, 141^143 

Writing, art ot^ among 
S53. —..■ mm 

Years, sacred and cr 
Jews, 275,273. . ^ 

ZsAUMtf, 392. 

Zechariah,,®!^ 

Zephaniib^^ 






